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He wanted to make sure 
the Varnish was Valspar! 


E had seen our advertisements wash them with hot water—even hot 
picturing a man pouring boil- soapy water. 
ing water on a Valsparred table so he Thus our friend thoroughly satisfied 
decided to make the same test on hisown himself on two points— 
newly varnished floor. First, 


VALENTINE’S that our adver- 
This little scene actu- = tising claims for Val- 


ie took: shore. spar are true, and 

i "The Varnish That Won't Turn White | Second, that he got 
Che family was very Valspar Varnish on his 
much startled —but they survived floor as ordered. 

the shock. 
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HORE 


And so, this man, like many others who have 
And so did the floor, for it sea//y was tested Valspar, decided then and there to use 
Valsparred. nothing else when varnish was needed. 
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ae — Valspar may be had from most good paint 
Phere fore, even the boiling water and varnish dealers. You will know where 


could not spot it white or harm it in 4 buy it by the large posters in the dealers’ 
the slightest. windows, 
That’s why Valsparred floors are so Beate Trial Offer 

. - s its in stan ps and we wil! forward a small can 
desirable—to clean them you simply « 


f Valspar, enough to finish a small chair or table 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 454 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the Worla 


New York Chicago cana VAENTES ales W. P. FULLER & CO. 
Boston Toronto ISH San Francisco and principal Pacific 


London Amsterdam ESTABLISHED 1832 Coast Cities 
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I. “De-naturing” 


Super- 
richness 


FOR YOUR CHILDRENS SAKE 


JOWNEYs Cocoa 


In Aaviksfiaht tins 
10c to 50c sizes 





March 1916 


2 Trouble-makers 
in Children’s Cocoa 


Avoid cocoa which has been robbed 
of most of its energizing cocoa butter 
fats. Such so-called cocoa yields only 
very meager heat and energy for your 
growing children. 


Go slow on cocoa too rich in cocoa 
butter fats. Little children sometimes 
like heavy cocoa better than it likes 
them. 


N LOWNEY’S COCOA the excess 
oils and fats of the cocoa beans are 
removed. A good average proportion 
of cocoa butter fats (25°c) is retained. 
The result is a cocoa well balanced and 
very easy for your children to digest. 


Made with milk it gives a pure-food- 
drink which little digestions can easily 
turn into chubby bodies. 


Lowney’s has always met the Govern- 
ment Pure Food Standards. It meets, 
too, the Westfield Standard of Pure 
Foods and also Dr. Wiley’s. 








If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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Special Features of Unusual Interest 
Seeking for Happiness : ; : : ; Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


A poem. Decoration by Paul Me vlan 
Music, M.D. ‘ : : ; ; . Robert Haven Schauffler 


A unique article on music as medicine and a number of suggestive musical prescription Illustrated by Lejare n A. Hiller 


The Kewpies and Proud Peter ; : ; : Rose O’Neill 


The Kewps take strong measures to overcome a boy's inordinate vanity iol selfishness Illustrated in color by the Author 


The Girlof Today . : ; Dorothy Dix 
Some of the things about the modern young lady thet we hans long sensed vaguely, With pictures by Penrhyn Stan- 
but have never been able to put so succinctly. laws, Harrison 7 Fisher : Howard 


; . Chandler Christy, Coles Phillip 
Why Can’t a Kid Write to His Mother ? ‘ ‘ Madeleine Z. Doty 


Here’ 8s a too- long unnoticed evil about as abominaLle a one as exists for Gox od 
Housekeeping mothers to help set right. This article, the first in a tremendously 
important series, w ill acquaint you with it 


The Secret of Beauty - : ‘ . Woods Hutchinson, M.D. 
A doctor speaks out on one of woman's favorite topics —and characteristics 

Finishing Touches ; , : : Agnes Rowe Fairman 
An excellent discussion of some of the little things that sail for —or against ~ taste 
and refinement in the home 


Can We Afford It? : , : . Henrietta Stewart Smith 
You won't know until you read this article wad learn something of that modern llustraied by 


home-essential—the tamily budget John Nei lon Ho: itt 


Stories in This Number 
Never Any Relation , : : : : Kay Cleaver Strahan 


Beginning a new series by the creator of the never-to-be-forgotten Peggy-Mary. This Illustrated by W.B. Kin g 


story introduces Suzanne—the new perfect girl. 
According to Code William Johnston 


A “Limpy” Randall story, telling of the little lame boy's appalling adventure J/]ystrated in color by 


at school. W. H. D. Koerner 


Slaves of Freedom : Coningsby Dawson 
A day of joy and gladness, with Teddy and Desire flirting with Cupid and each Jlustrated by 1. B. i enzell 


other The third instalment in this big serial 

The Seed of the Righteous ‘ - ; . Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 
The climactic instalment of a great serial. The tragic and dramatic intensity attained J/] strated by 
here has seldom been equaled in any magazine. Lucius W. Hitchcock 


The Shadow of the Shelves ; j r Margaret Widdemer 
The very romantic story of how a certain young lady—one of be" E ‘ght E's’ — made Illustrated by Hanson Booth 
good—and more—at home. 


Leading Departments 
Mothers and Children ; ‘ Mrs. Louise Hogan 


Diet for delicate children—an invaluable oxticle for iniiiesis whose ible are 
not robust. 


Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, Sanitation, and 
Health. ' . Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 368 
Health First—or Last ?—some timely warnings on eating; The Supreme Court to the Illustrated by Edward Poucher 
Rescue ; Feeding Yeast; Dr. Wiley's Question-Box. ‘ 
Fashions—In Color ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ‘ , ‘ 
Three Meals a Day ‘ . Edited by 
Bread and How To Make It. by Mrs Allen: Ba lanced Men s for M sol Tested ; 
and Approved Recipes: Talks with Young Housckeepers—Hot Savory Sauces. Ida C. Bailey Allen 382 


Tested Helps for menere : : P : 395 


Discoveries . 398 


Cover Design. Coles Phillips; Editor's Say. 6 and 8 ‘Advertising Section); Index to Advertisements, 12 and 14 
A Prayer for Magnanimity. by Sheridan Watron Bell. 257; Fortuna’ s Daughters. Alice Walton. 394. 


374 


Advertising Section): 
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OU should be as careful in the selection of the 
piano as in the selection of the music teacher. Not 
only does a cheap piano, like an incompetent teacher, 

pive the beginner a poor start in music, but it discourages 

this Breat study as well. Ear and fingers should be accurately 
trained and a 00d piano should be used from the beginning. 


Bent Pianos 


are built for tone, touch, beauty and durability. They are, 
first of all, musically correct. The tone remains pure under 
the softest pianissimo and the crashin?, forte. The action 
is sensitive and so finely adjusted that it responds instantly to all 
demands made upon it. As the trained musician touches the key 
he is led to exclaim, ‘Here is a real piano.” 














Send for our booklets which explain piano value, also what to 
look for in the selection of an instrument for your home. They 
are free for the asking. Ask for Series “F,” 


GEO. P. BENT COMPANY 


214-216 S. Wabash Ave. Established 1870 Chicago, Illinois 
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Cc} you know’ the charm of these delicious’ 
| mints? Particularly acceptable to youand to 
| your guests onevery occasion. Fifteen tempt 
ing varieties attractwely arranged in a dainty be- 
rtbboned one pound box 5O§ at all good stores, 








| orf not available-sent direct parcel post paid, on 
: | receipt of price 
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The Other Man’s Say 


received 
explains 


January we 


the 12th of Ji 
ae following letter, which 


itself: 


National Model License League, 
Louisville, Ky. 
Office of the President. 
January 10, 1910 


Kditor of Good Housekeeping Magazine, 
New York City. 
Dear Sir: 

Your magazine provides mental food for thousands 
upon thousands of the women of our country. In these 
days, when we have got past that stage when women’s 
inferior mentality was assumed and no effort was made 
to inform them upon the great issues of a men’s world, 
it is highly important that the women of the land 
should have a full and fair discussion of all matters of 
public interest. The fact that women in general have 
been excluded, as it were, so long from the public arena 
makes it more important that they should have accurate 
information. 

It is for this reason that I write to protest against 
an editorial in your January issue entitled, “* The Poor 
Man’s‘ Bank.’”’ 

Your story is of a wife-beater, up for the second time, 
who blamed his offense upon whiskey—a quite common 
procedure, | may say, upon the part of weak or bad 
men who seek sy mpathy and clemency when brought 
face to face with punishment for their offenses. 

My object is not to argue (as I might) whether it 
was whiskey or the abuse of whiskey that caused the 
plight of this wretch. But let me ask if, admitting the 
guilt of whiskey in the case referred to, this sentence be 
justified: 

i he admitted his guilt and placed the blame 
where the blame for practically every blow to a woman 
or a child must be placed—on whiskey.” 

Taking the calm and judicial viewpoint of an editor 
of a great magazine influencing a large and most 
influential part of our population, does that sentence 
ring true? Does it square with truth? 

At the head of your editorial department, you run 
a very striking bit of verse, ‘‘ The Factories,”’ a protest 
against child labor. It opens: 

“T have shut my little sister in from life and light, 

(For a rose, for a ribbon, for a wreath across my 

hair).” 

Does the pronoun, “I”’ in that refer to whiskey? 
There is no more important question today to the 
mothers than that of child labor. Is whiskey, which 
you blame for all evil to women and children, responsible 
for the child labor in our mills and factories? Is it 
responsible for the fact that a prohibition state stands 
at the top of the dishonor roll among all our states, as 
far as child labor is concerned? 

There are those who consider a large percentage of 
the workers in large factories and other places of 
employment underpaid. That blow, if their view is 
correct, is to the woman and child directly and indi 
rectly. Is whiskey to be charged with the alleged 
insufficiency of wages? 


Phe government in collecting statistics as to inant 
mortality found at one point, I believe, that the death 
rate was much higher in houses without water con- 
nections than in those with such conveniences. Con- 
gested city populations, dirty streets and so forth ar 
important factors as well as the condition of the milk 
and water supply. A paragraph in a letter of trans 
mittal by Miss Julia C. Lathrop, on Page 8 of the 
Children’s Bureau report on the Johnstown survey 
runs thus: , 

‘The Johnstown report shows a coincidence o} 
underpaid fathers, overworked and ignorant mothers 
and those hazards to the life of the offspring which 
individual parents can not avoid or control becaus 
they must be met by community action. 

Is whiskey responsible for these blows against the 
woman and the child? 

There are numerous other conditions affecting 
women and children directly or indirectly that [ can 
not conceive of your attributing to whiskey. A great 
world war is now in progress. Millions of women have 
Millions of women have lost husbands, 
brothers, sweethearts. Children by the million are 
among the bereaved. Women and children by the 
million have borne suffering and privation as a result 
Is whiskey the cause of this blow to women and 
children? 

There are similar questions by the score that 
I might ask to bring out my point, which is not as to 
the merits or demerits of whiskey itself or of its use or 
misuse, but as to the fairness and the truthfulness of 
your treatment of a very important issue now before 





lost sons. 


our people. 

Now just another point. You urge that employers 
suould not pay workmen in checks because one wile- 
beater claims the custom led to his taking the drink he 
blames for his conduct. and you add that “stores as a 
rule do not cash checks * whereas “‘all saloons do—and 
expect part of the money to come back over the bar.” 

If you believe that condition exists generally, it 
is a sad commentary upon the store-owners and a 
corresponding compliment to the saloon-owners. Wh) 
should the saloon-owners be more enterprising than the 
store-owners?) Why shouldn't they be anxious to cash 
the workman’s check if by doing so they get trade? 
As a matter of fact. most store-keepers I have known 
have been glad to cash wage checks. 

I hold no brief for the system of paying employees 
by check. I have no interest in the continuance of the 
custom. But I do not believe that you can hope to stop 
drinking to excess and wife-beating at one and the same 
time by the simple expedient of having workmen pa uid 
off in cash instead of checks. Proper regulation of the 
liquor business, backed up by the teaching of real 
temperance, will do much more toward solving the 
liquor problem. 

Very truly yours, 
Signed) T. M. GILvork, 
President National Model License League. 


What We Said 
Our reply to President Gilmore was an admis- 


sion that he was probably correct in his con- 
tention that many “blows” to women and 


(Continued on page 8) 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Made from Cream of Tartar 
Derived from Grapes 
No Alum No Phosphate 
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8 Editor’s Say 


children can not be blamed upon whiskey. 
At the same time we called his attention to 
the fact—which could hardly have been 
missed except intentionally by any one—that 
the blow mentioned in our editorial was a 
physical one. It is to be noted thet he does 
not deny that whiskey inflames the passions 
of those who drink it, but he intimates that 
this is the abuse, not the use, of the stuff. 
Inasmuch as the human system is unable to 
tolerate even an 
ounce of alcohol 
without an appre- 
ciable lowering of ef- 
ficiency, we are in- 
clined to call any 
imbibing of whiskey 
its abuse. “Real 
temperance,’’ then, 
would be total ab- 
stinence from whis- 
key. Mr. Gilmore, 
of course, denies 
this, and says that 
in taking this stand 
we are without sym- 
pathizers among the 
leaders of the pro- 
hibition movement, 
who ‘‘do not concede 
the right or the 
power of our law- 
makers to deny toany man the right to use 
an alcoholic beverage,” the fixed policy of the 
Anti-Saloon League being not “‘to seek to pro- 
hibit the making of liquor for personal use, 


Suzanne Proposes 
Slaves of Freedom 


The Kewpies 
Patsy Emmett— Eight E 
Wanted—A Mother 
Other People’s Affairs 


Seed of the Righteous 


Mothers and Children 
Foods and Fakery 


Fashions 


Three Meals a Day 


the importing of liquor for personal use, or 


the transportation of liquor for personal use.” 


If this is true, the Anti-Saloon League seems 


to be in need of a new policy. 


The saloon has its champion; the saloon is 
We are waiting for a tem- 


“up and doing.” 
perance advocate to show equal interest. 


Do You Want to Live? 


In many respects it is unfortunate that the 


human body is so perfect a mechanism; if it 


required more attention it would last longer. 
For each day’s work the mechanician carefully 
overhauls the inert mass that corresponds to 
the highly sensitive engine or dynamo or water- 
wheel or whatever it is that keeps our bodies 
But on top of the ashes of yesterday’s 
fires we pile all sorts of combustibles, the highly 
inflammable with the water-logged—and won- 
The wonder is 
that we live as long as we do and enjoy such 
good health. Certainly we don’t deserve it. 


going. 
der why we feel out of sorts. 


And at that it is deceptive. Nature is an adept 


at compromising, and we fool ourselves until 


The High Lights of April 


The Old Road to Paradise 
Our Most Restless Neighbors 


Jealousy Among Children 


The Ideal Country Home 


Building a Budget...... 


one day the truth stares us in the face—\veak 
heart or brittle arteries or a rebellious stomach 
or perhaps—if the gastric juices have heen 
plentiful—with a median circumference a 
shockingly large number of inches too many, 
Then we hunt up a doctor and demand to have 
our good health put on its feet again. Those of 
us who have not fallen victims before our time, 
that is. 

What all this amounts to in the aggregate 
the individual does 
not realize until he 
sees himself in the 
never-ending pro- 
cession that winds 
up to the offices of 

Herbert K. Job those blessed with 
Coningsby Dawson the gift of healing 
H. Addington Bruce and of those who 

Rose O'Neill take and take and 

Virginia Tracy give in return only 

Madeleine Z. Doty a false hope and a 

Owen Oliver habit that _ brings 

Agnes Rowe Fairman them back. Two- 
Juliet Wilbor Tompkins thirds of all of us 
Stuart Chase are constantly —be- 

Mrs. Louise Hogan low par because we 

Dr. Wiley are constantly vio- 

Edited by Helen Koues lating the laws of 

Edited by Mrs. Allen health. We suffer 
the consequences 
and pay the bills. 
And all the time the remedy for the majority of 
our ills is in our own hands. We can cease the 
practises that entice them; we can combat them 
by practises that would have prevented them. 

There is in New York a man who has proved 
this several thousand times. Elbert Hubbard, 
who made his last “Little Journey’’ to this 
man’s establishment, called him a specialist 
in human wrecks. The only bottle in the place 
has hair tonic in it, and yet men and women go 
in and out all day long. They take nothing 
except carefully planned exercise, an electric 
sweat, a shower, and a rub by an expert—the 
rub being the sugar coat to the pill, which one 
could take at home if he—or she—would. And 
the treatment works; the “‘ wrecks”? come out 
feeling and looking somewhat like unto God’s 
standard for normal human beings. [rom 
that standard few need depart, barring mis- 
adventure and honest sickness; our ills are of 
our own nurturing. ‘‘Do we really want to 
live?” asks Dr. Wiley. Judging by our care- 
lessness in vital matters, we do not. Judging by 
the amount of money we spend on patent medi- 
cines, we do. Better results would be accom- 
plished by looking after the “power house ” day 
by day; if you want to live, keep yourse!! fit. 

WItiAM FREDERICK RIGELOw, Editor. 


Margaret Widdemer 
Kay Cleaver Strahan 
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Buy it in Pails 
and Be Sure You 
Get Leaf Lard! , 


By the pound or out 
of the tub, you can’t 
be positive you are 
getting leaf lard. The 
way to be certain 1s 
to insist upon 


* Armours 
“Simon Pure” 


Leaf Lard 


in air-tight pails. Five 
sizes—one to exactly suit 
your family’s needs. The 
label tells you what you 
are buying. 


Write us for a¢ py of Fannte 
Merritt Farmer’s ‘‘ Pastry 
Wrinkles.”’ Free! Please 


mention your dealer's name. 
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SCHOOLS | 


a © ne For young women. 
National Park Seminary £:2",,xoure, women: 
two years’ collegiate work above high school. Efficient depart- 
ments of Home Economics, Floriculture, Arts and Crafts, Music, 
Painting, Dramatic Art, Systematic study of the National Capital 
Address R&GISTRAR, Forest Glen, Md., Box 177. 

District or CotumsiA, Washington (Suburbs). 








Ne rie * 1] For Women. 1853-1016. Balti- 
Mary land Co ege more suburbs. Magnificent new 
fireproof buildings Large campus. Domestic Science and Arts 
Full musical equipment; pipe organ. For High School graduates, 
two and three-year courses. Degrees are conferred. Non-sectarian 

CHARLES WESLEY GALLAGHER, D.D., President. 

MARYLAND, Lutherville, Box B. 





Lasell Seminary 


Auburndale, Massachusetts. 10 Miles from Boston 


Courses in Language (including Spanish) Literature, sci- 
ence, Musie and Art, with thoro instruction in the theory and 
practice of Household Economics. Training is given in the Art 
of Entertaining Housefurnishing and Management. Mar- 
keting. Cooking, Dressmaking and Millinery Tennis, Boat- 
ing Swimming, Basketball. Field Hockey Skating, Horse- 
back Riding. Twenty acres twelve buildings. Address 


G. M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal 120 Woodland Road 





Thomas Normal Training School 


Devoted exclusively to equipping young men and women to 
teach Music, Diawing. Home Economics. Physical Training, 
Manual Training. Industrial Arts and Penmanship in public 
schools. One and two-year courses 26th year we have been 
placing graduates in paying positions. Dormitories. Strong 
faculty, beautiful location, adequate equipment. For catalog 
and full information address THE SECRETARY. 

MICHIGAN, Detroit, 3027 West Grand Boulevard 





Bordentown Military Institute Treress 

tion for college or business. Efficient faculty, small classes, indi- 

vidual attention. Boys taught how tostudy. Military training. 
Supervised athletics. 32nd year. For catalogue, address 

Rev. T. H. Lanpon, A. M., D. D., Principal. 

New Jersey, Bordentown Cot, T. D. LANDoN, Commandant. 





Registered School of Nursing 


Complete course 2's vears. Age, 18-35. Educational require- 
ments one-year High School or its equivalent. For particulars ad- 
dres3, Superintendent of Nurses 

New York INFIRMARY FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

New York, New York City, 321 East 15th St. 





~; ° ° 
Grand River Institute 
Strictly high grade co-educational, preparatory school. Board, 
room and tuition only $200 per year. Large endowment. Music, 
Shorthand, Art, Oratory, Manual Training, Domestic Science. New 
Dormitory and Gymnasium. EarcLe W. HAMBLIN, Pres. 
Oux10, Austinburg, Box 1. 


LA I y d S I 1 (I ) For Young Women. A 
Bee chnwoo Cnoo nc. Cultural and Practical 
School. Fits for any vocation. Preparatory; College Departments; 
Conservatory ot Music; Art, Oratory, Domestic Arts and Sciences, 
Secretaryship, Gymnastics, Normal Kindergarten. Swimming pool 
M.H. Reaser, Ph.D., President, D. R. Kerr, D.D., Associate 
PENNSYLVANIA, Jenkintown, Box 411 





CAMPS 


rt. “19 rm) ‘ 
Trail’s End Camp 
For Girls. Inthe Blue Grass region of Kentucky. 4th season, 
Pwo weeks in the mountains Trip to Mammoth Cave. Experi- 
enced councilors teach swimming, canoeing, tennis, horseback rid- 
ing, etc Booklet glad!y furnished Marky DeEWIrtrT Snyper, 
KENTUCKY, Lexington, 362 5. Broadway. 








% ‘ - ria For boys. Bridgton, Maine. On beauti= 
C amp Sokokis ful Long Lake. All the good things of 
home best of food, best of care, best of beds, best of fun. Water 
anil land sports. Lodge. Open fice place Bungalows. Camp fire 
Entertainments Cultured leaders Write for booklet. 

ORLANDO EATON FERRY 
| New York, Brooklyn, 1609 Nottingham Road 








Mrs. Norman White’s Camp for Girls 


On Cape Cod, Orleans, Mass. All pleasures of life by the sea Outdoor 

sleeping in well protected cabins. Limited to 35 girls. Season from 

July ist to September rst, $150,00, Long distance phone Booklet 

Addtess Mrs. NORMAN WuITE 
New York, New York City, 424 West troth Street. 





Winnetaska 


“The Place of Pleasant Laughter.” Lake Asquam, Ashland, 
New Hampshire A successful girls’ camp of limited enrollment 
Ideal location Excellent equipment. Experienced councillors, 
References required Dr. AND MRS JoHN B May 

MASSACHUSETTS, Waban, 346 Waban Avenue. 

——_—. 





Camp Fairweather for Girls 


Francestown, New Hampshire. Clear water lake sandy beach. 


Land and water sports Horseback riding Mountain climbing 
Best of food. pure water, careful sanitation Pine groves [tus 
booklet, references sth Season Matitp, D FAIRWEATHER. 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven, Box 707 





~ » 4 e 
Camp Namaschaug 

Spofford, N. H For Catholic Bovs, from 8 to 16 All Camp 
' Activities. Freedom from Mosquitoes, Malaria and Hay Fever. 


For Booklet address 
Rev. Dr. J. J GRiFFIn. 


District of CoLumBiIA, Washington, Brookland Station. 


‘ ‘ ° . 
Cottage Camp in the Adirondacks 
A graduate nurse of highest social and professional standing will 
take into her camp alimited number of children—boys 8-10. girls 
8-14. Delightful camp life, splendid councilors who teach swim- 
ming, canoeing, riding, tennis, handicraft. Supervised play. Address 
VirGcinia, The Plains, “Cottage Camp.” 


Camp Wyndcroft for Girls 


sth season. For girls 10 to 16. At Kingsville, Ohio, on a high ridge 

2 miles from Lake Erie. Sleeping tents; main building with modern 

conveniences. Tennis, hiking, horseback riding, handicreft. Swim- 
ming and canoeing in creek under safe restrictions Address 

New Jersey, Glen Ridge, 44 Hamilton Road Mrs A. B. Luce. 
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WYNONA CAMP | 


Fairlee, Vt. 

In pine grove overlooking Lake Morey. Canoeing 
motor-boating. i and swimming under safe 
restrictions. H . mountain climbing, basket 
ball. tennis, golf, archery and horseback riding 
Resident physician and nurse. Music, drawing 
handicraft, nature study. Pure water and farm foor 

For catalogue address 
THE DIRECTOR, 260 Summer Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


For Girls 











All of these Institutions are endorsed by Good Housekeeping 
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The Soap for Every 
Kind of Water 


O matter what kind of water 
you use—whether from well, 
cistern, or water works—P, anDG.— 
The White Naphtha Soap will do 


your washing for you. 


In hard water as in soft, P:ANDG.—The 
White Naphtha Soap washes clothes 
while they soak. It loosens the dirt 
so thoroughly that you need do no 
hard rubbing or troublesome boiling. 


The nature of the water does not 
affect the work of P. AnD G.— The 
White Naphtha Soap as it does even 


high grade yellow soaps because this 
white naphtha soap contains not only 
naphtha and other high grade mate- 
rials but its specially selected ingredi- 
ents produce a big, thick, dirt-moving 
lather in any kind of water. 


Just as it is making wash-day easier 
for women the country over, so it is 
fast becoming the favorite for general 
cleaning too. Women everywhere 
find that it saves a surprising amount 
of effort every day, especially where 
hard water makes ordinary soap 
almost useless. 


The White) 3 
Naphtha Soap }'4 
in the 
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®Our Guarantee 


‘That guarantee only is good which 1s absolutely unnecessary.”” 


All advertisements appearing in Good Housekeeping 
Magazine are absolutely guaranteed. Your money 
will be promptly refunded, by the manufacturer or by 
us, if you purchase goods advertised with us and they 
prove unsatisfactory. This applies equally to pur- 
chases made through your retail merchant or direct 
from the advertiser. The only condition is that in 
making purchases, the reader shall always state that 
the advertisement was seen in Good Housekeeping 


Magazine. 


All foods and toilet preparations advertised in Good Housekeeping Magazine are 
first tested and approved by Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and 
Health; all household appliances by Good Housekeeping Institute. This technical 
examination is indicated in each advertisement under these classifications by star 
(w) marking. Every product advertised in the magazine, whether falling within 
or without this field of technical examination, bears our unqualified moneyback 


guarantee 


Baby Comforts Page 
* Arnoldknit’’ Baby Clothes . 68 
Conway's Baby Clothes . 68 
*Kalamazoo dsgcinonens Nursery 
Blanket i 68 
* Kiddie Koop 62 
Little Chick Non-slip. Shoes 70 
Little Tudor Play Suits . 68 
Rubens’ Shirts 54 
*San-A-Pron Baby- “Bath- Apron ;.. eee 
Sidway Baby Carriages 35 


Building and Construction 


Aladdin Readi-cut Houses 64 
Be aver Board . 93 
*Creo-Dipt”’ Stained Shingles . 67 
Gordon-Van Tine Co. P . 64 
Morgan Doors . Sk pce 5 
Mott's Plumbing . . 382 
Terra Cotta Tile Roofing 75 
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and Si-Wel-Clo Closet . 95 


Favors and Gifts 
Copley Craft Easter Cards 
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«Airline Honey 86 
*Armour’s Simon Pure Leaf Lard 9 
*Baker’s Cocoa First Inside Co 
*Barrington Hall Coffee - 
*Beech Nut Tomato Catsup 
*Borden’s Evaporated Milk 
*Burnett's Flavoring Extracts 
*Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes 
*Campbell’s Soups 

*Colburn’s Spices 

*Cox's Gelatine 

*Cresca Delicacies 

*Crisco for Cooking 

*Dromedary Cocoanut 

*Frank’s Meat Treats 

«Franklin Mills Wheat Flour 
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*Great Valley Mills Flours 

*Horlick’s Malted Milk ; 

*Howard’s Mayonnaise’ Salad 
Dressing 3 

*Junket . 

*Kelloge’s Bran 

*Kellogg’s Bran Flakes 
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*Royal Baking Powder 
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Appliances 
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Electro Silicon 
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*Alpha Stoves . 
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Light and Beauty 


Your lighting can be one of 
the most artistic features of the 
room; the fixture itself, and the 
light showing through the glass, 
soft or brilliant as the use of the 
room may require — but always 
beautiful. 
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Lighting Fixtures 
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of the Adam design. 
It gives the stateliness of the old- 
time candle fixture and the softness of 


fa 
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Py candle light, with the ample and steady 
2 ae ’ 
inl light of electricity. 
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(eI Ihe glassware used is Decora, a 


comparatively new glass of great soft- 
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This is one of the 
Macbeth-Evans 
: 
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fu i 
a ie ; ‘ 
ness and exquisite dainty coloring, | 
Macheth-Evans Lightin, — 
spate ggg lending itself to treatment where rich- 
Fixtures of Adam design , ’ 2 : 
sarticularly suited to ness is to be combined with restraint. | 
oe my a - Send for portfolio on Home Light- 
vackels arvé used When P 
subdued light is desired. ing, stating if you care to, the par- | 
ticular wile or design in which you 
are interested and which rooms you de- 
sire to illuminate. | 
MACBETH-EVANS GLAss Co 
PITTSBURGH 
Sales and Showrooms also in New York, Chicago 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston, Cincinnati 
Cleveland, Dallas, San Francisco * é ? 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Co Ltd Toronto Reg. U.S 
Pat. Off. | 
__|n 
eerie TAR OFF—-CHECK SUBJECT—SIGN AND = ey 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Co., Pittsburgh: Send Portfolio on Home Lighting for subjects checked and 
information about Macbeth-Evans Lighting Equipment to name and address signed below: F-3-16. 
Parlor Living Room Bedroom Hall Bathroom 
Library Dining Room Nursery Den Kitchen 
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Complaint Blank 


NOTHING is “too small to complain about”’ if 
it annoys or incommodes one of our readers 


Have you for any reason been dissatisfied with the goods made or furnished by any 
advertiser in Good Housekeeping Magazine? Has any advertiser been remiss in attend- 
ing to your letters, coupons, or in sending samples to you ? 

If so, please fill in this blank and return to Advertising Manager, Good Housekeeping 
Magazine, 119 West goth Street, New York, for his personal attention. 


Name of Advertiser __ 








(Here write baa as anally e the dateite of the transaction, giving names, dates, 


etc., together with your name and address. 


Use personal letter if more convenient) 
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“Yes, Send Crisco” 


HE housewife who knows Crisco does not hesitate to order it by telephone 

because she is sure that it always will come to her pure and fresh and that every 

can will give her the same results that have made her enthusiastic about it. 
She realizes its uniform quality and richness; that it is a purely vegetable fat, 
wholesome, and economical. 


* (RISCO 


ing -For Shartenin 
Frying Cake Makin. tf 


She appreciates that Crisco is kept airtight from the time it leaves the sunlit i 
factory in which it is made until she opens the package in her own kitchen. ie | 
{ 
She never has had a single reason to lessen her confidence in Crisco. i 
Crisco is easily ordered. There are more than 10,000,000 telephones on 
the American continent and a Crisco dealer can be reached by every line. i 
Oyster Shortcake tc 
An appetizing dish for any of the months with ‘R’ ' 
2 cupfuls flour 1 quart oysters i 
2 teaspoonfuls baking powder 12 cupful Crisco 
¥% teaspoonful salt 2 tablespoonfuls cornstarch 
34 cupful milk 14 cupful cream » 


Use level! measurements—Salt and pepper to taste 


Mix flour, baking powder, and one-half teaspoonful! salt, then sift twice, work in 
Crisco with tips of fingers, add milk gradually. The dough should be just soft 
enough to handle. Toss on floured baking board, divide into two parts. pat 
lightly and roll out. Place in two shallow Criscoed cake tins and bake in quick 
oven fifteen minutes. Spread them with butter. Moisten cornstarch with cream, 
put into pan with oysters and seasonings and make very hot. Allow to cook 
a few minutes, then pour half over one crust, place other crust on top and pour 
over rest of oysters. Serve at once. Sufficient for one large shortcake. 





Every housewife will appreciate “‘A Calendar of Dinners’? which gives the Story of 
Crisco. This cloth-bound, gold-stamped, handsome book, contains 365 dinner menus and 
615 recipes tested by Marion Harris Neil, the cooking authority. Address Department 
H-3, The Procter & Gamble Co.. Cincinnati, O., enclosing five two-cent stamps. A 
paper-bound edition without ““The Calendar of Dinners” but with 250 recipes is free. 
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Have you ever made Ivory Soap Paste for house-cleaning? 


HERE are many purposes for which it is unequaled and it is the most eco- 
/ nomical and convenient way to use Ivory Soap for general cleaning and 
laundry work. 
With Ivory Soap paste you can clean leather and other materials which should not 
be touched by soap suds. And it is much more effective than bar soap for such 
things as furniture, marble and porcelain bathroom fixtures, metal ware, wood- 
work, gilt frames and rugs 
The advantages of using the paste where the cake might answer the purpose are: 
The paste makes rich thick suds that cleanse thoroughly. It makes suds quickly, 
saving time. The suds can be made with lukewarm as well as hot water where heat 
would injure the article to be cleaned. And the paste goes farther than bar soap. 


You will find the recipe for making Ivory Soap paste on the inside of the wrapper and also in 


— the booklet “‘Unusual Uses of Ivory Soap’’. This booklet is very helpful, especially at this 
season. It contains over 100 tested recipes for the safe cleaning of just the things that will 
require your attention during the next few weeks. You may havea copy postpaid by return mail 
if you will send your name and address to The Procter & Gamble Co., Dept. 5-C, Cincinnati, O. 


IVORY SOAP } 
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If you have any cause at all for dissatisfaction, use COMPLAINT BLANK on page 14 
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A Prayer for Magnanimitiy 
GY Sheridan Watson Bell 


YUstor Washington Sguare M.E Church, Ne York. 


} GOD, I ask for a larger soul, one that can feel 
: Thy magnanimity. I would not only deal justly with 
all men: I would pity those who deal unjustly. I 
would be without bitterness toward those who wrong 


me. I would love my enemies and pray for those 





who despitefully use me. 


It is not that I have personal foes, but that I feel the anguish 
that burdens the world. The family peace is broken up. The 


es 
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waters we all must drink are muddied. 
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Ambition, selfishness, and greed, always savage, have slipped 
their leash and are running wild through holy places, spoiling 
that which is beautiful and mocking atlove. And wherever their 
sinister trail has gone the sanctities of life are forgotten. Lecher- 


ous hands reach out for the fair and pure. New perils are laid 
for unsteady feet. The woes of the poor are multiplied. 
My unwilling brothers and sisters have been impressed for 


hateful work, and there are heaps of fresh earth and wan, tor- 
tured faces watching over some of them. And thousands of 


SRO DT ee EERE 


those who sleep and millions of those who watch had done no 
violence, neither was any deceit in their mouths. 

Surely they did not merit this! Surely those who loosed the 
leash did not consider! Something blinded them! Lord, open 
their eyes that they may see the fruit of their sin, and, in the hour 
of their conscious shame, in Thy magnanimity, forgive them. 

And grant to all who suffer the spirit of One who, deserving 
the best, received the worst—and forgave. Amen. 


6, by Internation Vag Company {il rights reserved 
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for Happ 


Seeking for happiness, we musi go slowly; 
The road leads not down avenues of haste, 
But often gently winds through byways lowly, 

Whose hidden pleasures are serene and 
chaste. 
Seeking for happiness, we must take heed 
Of simple joys that are not found in speed. 


Eager for noontime's large, effulgent splendor 
Too oft we miss the beauty of the dawn, 
Which tiptoes by us, evanescent, tender, 
Its pure delights unrecognized till gone. 
Seeking for happiness, we needs must care 
F 


or all the little things that make life fair. 


iness 


Dreaming of future pleasures and achieve- 
ments, 
We must not let today starve at our door, 
Or wait till after losses and bereavements 
Before we count the riches in our store. 
Seeking for happiness, we must prize this: 
Not what will be, or was, but that which is. 


In simple pathways, hand in hand with duty. 
With faith and love, too, ever at her side, 
May happiness be met in all her beauty, 
The while we search for her both far and wide. 
Seeking for happiness, we find the way 
Doing the things we ought to do each dav 
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* Why, Miss Luella,” said Simon-Peter, * you are « wonderful portrait-painter, and a poet, too.” ‘ No,” sparkled 
Miss Luella, “I am Suzanne's Aunty Luelove.” The sparkle died away. “That is—I used to be,” she 
finished. ‘ You will always be.” said Simon-Peter, “just as you always have been.” ‘* Not always,” 
corrected Miss Luella. ‘ You knew, didn't you, that Suzanne and I were never any relation? ~ 


**Never Any Relation” 
260 
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Never Any Relation 


Beginning a delightful new series by the author of the popular ‘‘Peggy-Mary”’ stories. Suzanne, the 
new heroine, can be fittingly described only as Peggy-Mary’s twin—which is to say that in all 
that is likable, lovable, and charming she is Peggy-Mary over again—though in many ways she 
is quite different. In this first story of the series we learn how Suzanne went away an orphan 
and came back an heiress—and how her sudden arrival affected a certain Simon-Peter Mann. 


By Kay Cleaver Strahan 


Illustrated by W. B. King 


HE little gray lady sat all alone in 
the little gray room, looking out 
into a big, gray, rain-washed day. 
At the very first glance you prob- 

ably would not have known she was a little 
gray lady at all, for she was wrapped up in 
a satin kimono, shining-red as a sunset’s 
heart and glittering-gold as bright as a sun- 
set’s fringes. But up from the throat of it 
arose her little gray head, and out from the 
folds of it emerged her gray-sleeved arms, 
and from underneath the soft, wide roll 
of its hem, gathered up*to keep it from 
touching the floor, hung the straight, braid- 
edged hem of a gray alpaca skirt. After you 
had made these discoveries, you would look 
next at the sweetest little wrinkled-up face 
you had ever seen and into two great, big, 
gray eyes, and then you would know that 
she was, really, a little grav lady. But you 
would wonder what extra quirks there were 
in the little gray cells of her brain, or 
whether a corner of her heart had never 
grown old, or, perhaps, if there were one 
spot in her soul which rebelled against age 
and its somberness. The wonderings would 
be suggested by the kimono, of course, and 
the answer to all of them would be, simply 
Suzanne. From twenty-five hundred miles 
away, straight across the map, from New 
York to Oregon, Suzanne had sent the 
flaming-red satin robe to cover the gray 
alpaca. Suzanne was like that. 

The little gray lady’s name was Miss 
Luella Loveland, but Suzanne called her 
Aunty Luelove. She wasn’t Suzanne’s 
aunty, any more than she is your aunty, but 
that was Suzanne’s very own name for her 
that no one else dared use; so others had to 
call her Miss Loveland or Miss Luella. 
(Shall we choose Miss Luella, because it 
sounds more friendly?) 

After a while, as if she did not like what 
she was seeing out there in the gray, rain- 





washed day, Miss Luella turned from the 
window and picked up a folded newspaper 
that was lying in her lap. She read over 
again, slowly, the paragraph that was 
folded to the front, and smiled as if she were 
glad; then she read it over again, slowly, 
and sighed as if she were sorry; and then, as 
a knock sounded on the door, she stuffed the 
paper hastily under the cushion of her chair. 
On her way to the door she slid the kimono 
from off her slender shoulders and paused 
for an instant to drop it into a wide-open 
box-seat and close the cover down over it. 
With it she must have dropped the sigh, for 
it was a gray little lady with a smile who 
opened the door to Miss Esther Kumroe. 

“Dear Miss Loveland,” gushed Esther 
as she entered the room (she always “en- 
tered” a room), “have you heard from 
Suzanne?”’ 

“Suzanne?” questioned Miss Luella, al- 
most as if she had never heard either from 
or of such a person. ‘‘Why, no, deary, I 
haven’t.” 

The palms of Esther’s two shapely white 
hands flew up under her chin as emphasis 
to her astonishment. ‘How utterly un- 
thinkable!” 

“Unthinkable, deary?” asked Miss Lu- 
ella mildly. But in each mild word there 
seemed to sound a danger-signal. 

““Imagine—”’ began Esther. 

“Won’t you sit down?” suggested Miss 
Luella. 

Esther draped herself on the couch. 
“Tmagine,” she persisted, ‘imagine Su- 
zanne Todd—or Suzanne Joslyn, I should 
say, now, shouldn’t 1?—coming into an im- 
mense fortune and not sending one word of 
news to her own people about it!” 

“Her own people?” echoed Miss Luella 
in imitative astonishment. ‘But you must 
know, Miss Kumroe, that Suzanne and I 
were never any relation.”’ 
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Miss Kumroe raised the lovely lines of her 
eyebrows and shrugged slightly. 

“It is good of you,’ continued a 
Luella when the shrug had subsided, 
come to see me every day—of late.” 

Softly over Esther’s white cheeks, clear 
around to behind her white ears, stole a red- 
hot blush. Suzanne had been away for one 
long year, but until the past week, when 
the newspapers had blared out the fact of 
Suzanne’s fortune, Esther had called on 
Miss Luella three times. The last week had 
brought her every day. Was it possible, she 
wondered, that this little pussy-willow lady 
had claws and was showing them? 

‘Of course,” she said defensively, “it is 
rather natural that Suzanne’s friends should 
be interested. Isn’t it, Miss Loveland?” 

‘Indeed it is,” acquiesced Miss Luella. 

Made bolder by the acquiescence, Miss 
Kumroe continued: ‘“‘And she hasn’t sent 
a line to any one! Think! Not even to 
Billy B!” 

“Why ‘not even to Billy B.’?” smiled 
Miss Luella, though she knew the answer: 
since knee-trouser days William Russell 
Butterfield, Jr., otherwise Billy B., had 
thought that he loved Suzanne. 

“He says began Esther, but right 
then, after a calling whistle and a brisk rap 
on the door, Billy B. blew in to say it for 
himself. 

Billy B. was the sort who always “blew 
in.” He wrote dramatic criticisms for the 
little western city’s biggest paper, and he 
was very particular about the cut of his 
clothes and the color of his ties and hosiery. 
That, just that, however, is scarcely a fair 
description of Billy B. He was always good- 
humored and always good-hearted and 
always good-looking in a blond, clear- 
featured, feminine sort of way. He worried 
Miss Luella a bit, because she felt that she 
should love him, and she couldn’t, not quite. 

“Have you heard from Suzanne?” Those 
were his first words, of course, and, of 
course, too, the poor little gray lady was 
forced to confess that she had not, though 
she finished the confession with so many 
perfectly adequate explanations that it 
hardly sounded like a confession at all. 

“Still,” mused Billy B., when the explana- 
tions were all used up, “it does seem strange 
that she hasn’t telegraphed or written, at 
least to you, Miss Luella.”’ 

“Why, I don’t know,” objected Miss 
Luella; “Suzanne and I were really never 
any relation.” 


Billy B. nearly produced a whistle, but 
he caught it in time and began to talk about 
the weather. It was not very nice weather 
to talk about—just rainy, blowy, Novem- 
ber weather—but he talked about it fora 
long time. In fact, he was still talking 
about it when Miss Luella answered an- 
other knock on the door, and Simon-Peter 
walked in. 

That was Simon-Peter: other people 
entered, or blew in, or sauntered; Simon- 
Peter walked. Other people conversed or 
chatted; Simon-Peter talked. Other people 
tittered or giggled or roared, Simon-Peter 
laughed. Billy B. scorned him because he 
did not work. “Any big, strong man who 
is content to sit around and clutter up and 
let his money make money for him!”’ jeered 
Billy B. And Simon-Peter said nothing. 
But, about once in a while, a book was pub- 
lished, a vital book, written by a man who 
seemed to have read the souls of his fellow 
men. Only Miss Luella knew who “John 
Logan” really was. 

Neither Simon-Peter’s first words nor his 
second words were about Suzanne. For two 
reasons: he had never known Suzanne, and 
he was not sure that he ever cared to know 
her. And, anyway, Miss Luella’s brave, 
“Very well, thank you,” in answer to his 
hearty, “And how are you?” had carried 
with it an echo that had said plainly as 
plain to Simon-Peter: “ Please don’t ask me 
whether I have heard from Suzanne. I 
haven’t.” 

After just a few minutes Miss Kumroe de- 
cided that she really must be going, and 
Billy B. thought he might as well run along, 
too. So Simon-Peter and Miss Luella were 
left alone. 

“And the new book?” inquired Miss 
Luella cheerfully, smiling up into Simon- 
Peter’s good, homely face. He worried her 
not at all. She couldn’t help loving him, 
even had she wished to help it, which she 
did not. 

‘I am tired of that book,” lied Simon- 
Peter. ‘Couldn’t we, I wonder, talk about 
something else today?’’ By his emphasis 
on “today,” you must understand that 
Simon-Peter and Miss Luella talked about 
something every day, and it was usually the 
new book. If Simon-Peter had been twenty 
years older, or if Miss Luella had been 
twenty years younger— But they weren't. 
Simon-Peter was thirty-two and Miss 
Luella was sixty: so that made their lovely 
friendship ninety-two years strong, you see. 
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“Tired of the new book?” deplored Miss 
Luella. ‘*Why, I’m so sorry.” 

Please,” urged Simon-Peter, “please, 
Miss Luella, don’t be sorry about—any- 
thing.”’ 

Miss Luella did not answer. She turned 
to the window and looked out again at the 
gray, rain-washed day. There was a long, 
entirely comfortable silence. The silences 
between Miss Luella and Simon-Peter were 
always comfortable. 

“Tt doesn’t,” she said at last, “‘seem like 
a very—talky day, does it, Simon-Peter?”’ 

“It doesn’t,” he agreed. And then, be- 
cause he wondered, not because he wanted 
to make conversation, “What sort of days 
do vou like best, Miss Luella?”’ 











After Just a few minutes Miss Kumroe decided that she really must be 
going, and Billy B. thought he might as well run along, too. So 
Simon-Peter and Miss Luella were left alone 


“October days,” she answered without 
one moment’s hesitation. ‘Oh, deary, yes. 
You see—Suzanne came to me in October.” 

“Suzanne came in October?” Simon- 
Peter prompted interestedly. Then he 
added casually, ‘“* You have told me so little 
about Suzanne, you know.” 

The bait was too tempting, her heart was 
spilling over, and Simon-Peter had such a 
safe, steady understanding. “It has al- 
ways been hard to tell people who didn’t 
know about my little girl,” she began. 

“Ves? And why?” urged Simon-Peter. 

“It is very much like trying to tell a per- 
son who has always been blind about the 
beautiful world. Because Suzanne isn’t like 

anything or any one. Suzanne is—well, 
just Suzanne. Though sometimes I do love 
to think that she is like our month, hers and 
mine, October. If you imagine October as 
I do, as brown with splashes of red and gold, 
you'll understand. Her hair is brown and 
red mixed up together, like an autumn leaf; 
and her eves are brown and gold; and her 
cheeks are a sort of 
golden-brown, too, tinged 
with pink; and her lips 
are puckery and red, like 
October berries, with tiny, 
pointed, white teeth for 
seeds, just showing a bit, 
nearly always, between.” 
‘Why, Miss Luella,” said Simon-Peter, 
‘you are a wonderful portrait-painter, and 
a poet, too!” 

“No,” sparkled Miss Luella, “I am 
Suzanne’s Aunty Luelove.” The sparkle 
died away. ‘That is—I used to be,” she 
finished, and the words were as desolate as 
the ashes of burned-up things. 

“You will always be,” said Simon-Peter, 
‘just as you always have been.” 

“Not always,’ corrected Miss Luella. 
“You knew, didn’t you, that Suzanne and 
I were never any relation?” 

“T had heard,” confessed Simon-Peter. 

“Tt was fifteen years ago the third of last 
month,” explained Miss Luella, smiling, 
“that I first saw Suzanne. I had rooms ina 
big house on Everett Street, and Suzanne 
and her father were rooming there, too. 
I was doing some tatting, sitting out on the 
iront porch, when Suzanne came dancing 
along with a skipping-rope. She was six 
years old then, but she seemed like a child 
of about four. She was always young for 
her age—my little girl. ‘Nice lady!’ she 
called, ‘come and jump rope with me.’ 
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“T explained to her that I couldn’t jump 
rope, but she refused to listen. ‘Why can’t 
you?’ she insisted, stamping her little foot. 
‘In course you can. You just only mean you 
don’t want to.’ 

“*T am too old,’ I said, pointing to my 
gray hair as proof. 

‘Pooh!’ she answered. ‘Who cares what 
old color your hair is? Me, I was looking 
at your eves 

Simon- Peter laughed, 
delight and perfect asian 
Suzanne,” he said. 

“She is wonderful,’ agreed Miss Luella 
earnestly; ‘really she has always been won- 
derful. She stayed with me less than five 
minutes, but when she skipped away, pout- 
ing and shaking her brown curls, I—I loved 
her. 

“That same day, not more than an hour 
later, our landlady came crying to me and 
told me that the hospital had telephoned 
that Mr. Todd, Suzanne’s father, had 
dropped dead on the street. 

“There wasn’t money enough for the 
funeral expenses, but—well, we people at 
the house managed that. Then the prob- 
lem arose of what to do with Suzanne. We 
questioned the poor child, but all we could 
find out was that her father had said her 
mother was ‘a little wild thing who had 
broken the bars of her cage and rua away.’ 
We advertised, and then, when no answers 
came, they let me have Suzanne. At first 
I thought of adopting her, but then I re- 
membered her mother, the little wild thing 
who had run away, and I changed my mind. 
You see, I didn’t want to hold Suzanne by 
any legal claims, but just by love claims 
that could never seem like the bars ofa cage.” 

“And so?”’ prompted Simon-Peter gen- 
tly, fearfully, after another rather long 
silence. 

‘And so I did hold her for fourteen years, 
and’’—proudly—‘“‘she was happy; every 
day, every hour she was happy. So happy 
she fairly radiated it. No one could be sad 
when Suzanne was near. But people, un- 
knowing people, censured me for the way 
I raised her, and I suppose it was selfish of 
me. But,’ she paused and pointed to some 
great balls of chrysanthemums that Simon- 
Peter had brought as an offering the day 
before, “could I, could anybody, take one 
of those beauties and use it for a dish-mop 
or a duster?” 

“Tt would seem very foolish,”’ said Simon- 
Peter. 


1 laugh of sheer 
‘Wonderful 


“Very foolish!’’ echoed Miss Luella de- 
lightedly. ‘That is exactly it, exactly the 
way I felt whenever I saw Suzanne using 
her pretty self to do an ugly, useful thing. 
It made something inside of me writhe. 
She wasn’t lazy, and she wasn’t selfish, ever, 
as I’ve heard that some unknowing people 
dared to think. She just understood how I 
felt... So she put her own wishes behind her, 
always, and did as I wanted her—”’ 

“T wonder—I wonder, wonder,”’ thought 
Simon-Peter, but of course he did not say 
that. He said, ‘*And what did you want 
her to do?” 

“T wanted her to be my beauty in life and 
to be happy; and she always was.” 

“Didn't you ever allow her to help you 
about anything?”’ asked Simon-Peter, re- 
membering stories he had heard concerning 
the days when Miss Luella “took in sew- 
ing.” 

‘Help me?” she flared. ‘Help me! She 
never drew breath without helping me, 
helping me to live. The sun doesn’t scrub 
our floors, nor make our clothes, and yet it 
is—rather helpful.” 

Nothing could have induced Simon-Peter 
to demolish the argument which satisfied 
her so well. He simply thought once 
more, “I wonder—I wonder, wonder.” 
And then he lied again and said, “Of 
course! | agree with you exactly, Miss 
Luella.”’ But, up in heaven, not a single 
black blot went against the name of one 
Simon-Peter Mann for either of those lies. 
Because, down on earth, they had eased a 
little sixty-year-old heart that hurt. 

“But people did censure me,” smiled 
Miss Luella, “and then when Mrs. Joslyn 
adopted her and took her away, a year ago, 
said I had gotten my just deserts, and’’— 
with a brighter, bigger smile than the first 
one—‘‘[ had. I surely had.”’ 

“Just how,” questioned Simon-Peter, 
“did that come about? The adoption, I 
mean. ‘ 

“Tt was a year ago the tenth of last 
August,” began Miss Luella with a tiny 
smile for remembrance. ‘‘ Suzanne was 
twenty then, but she seemed about sixteen. 
She was out at the children’s home, telling 
stories. That was one of her biggest joys, 
to go there and tell fairy-stories to the 
orphaned tots.” 

“So?” questioned Simon-Peter approv- 
ingly. “I wonder,” he thought, “I wonder 


whether I was wondering rightly a while 
ago. 
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“She had on a white dimity dress that 
day,”’ continued Miss Luella, ‘and a big 
white hat with buttercups on it that 
brought out the gold shades in her hair and 
Suzanne would never wear feathers 
on her hats. She said she could feel the 
hurtings of the poor little birds. But, as I 
started to say, she had on a white dress, 
fresh as a flower, and I can see the picture 
she must have made sitting there telling 
her story so excitedly, with the flock of little 
tots c rowding around her, when Mrs. Joslyn 
walked in. 

‘Mrs. Joslyn was visiting a friend of hers, 
a Mrs. Nelson, here in the city. Mrs. Nelson 
was a patroness of the home, and she had 
thought Mrs. Joslyn might be interested in 
the children. But she wasn’t. She wasn’t 
interested in anything but Suzanne. She 
told me the very words she said when she 
first saw Suzanne: ‘Irene! Who is that 
perfect girl?’ And then, when she found 
that Suzanne was an orphan, she said—-she 
told me so herself—‘ She is the most charm- 
ing thing I have seen in the world. I am 
going to have her for mine.’ 

“She brought Suzanne home in an auto- 
mobile and told her right away that she 
wanted her, to adopt her, I mean. But 
Suzanne would only laugh. 

“The next day Mrs. Joslyn came to see 
me about it. At first I laughed, too. It 
seemed so impossible, you know, that I 
should give up my little girl to her. And I 
am afraid I had a wicked thought about it; 
I am afraid I thought, as she sat 
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besides, 


there so beautifully gowned, ‘You have 
more money than I can make my mind 
imagine, but at last you have found some- 


thing you can not buy with it.’ Miss 
Luella paused, and then, to her surprise, 
Simon-Peter began to tell her story for her. 

“And then,” he said, “after perhaps an 
hour, which she used to tell you about 
the wonderful opportunities she could give 
Suzanne, you consented gladly.’ 

“ How did you know?” gasped Miss Luella. 

“| guessed,”’ said Simon- Peter. 

“ Besides,” half apologized Miss Luella, 
“from the way she talked I saw that she 
was a good woman, though a little hard 
maybe. But she shouldn’t be blamed for 
that; she hadn’t a relative in the world.” 

“What I don’ t understand exactly,” said 
Simon-Peter, “is how you persuaded Su- 
zanne to consent. She objected, of course.” 
His last sentence was a statement, not a 
question. 
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“Oh, deary, yes! But after I had talked 
to her for a while, she agreed to be adopted, 
right cheerfully.” 

‘T wonder—I wonder, wonder,” 
Simon-Peter. 

“You see,” chuckled Miss Luella, 
her a big, round lie.”’ 

“You wh-at!”’ gasped Simon-Peter. At 
the final court, before the final judge, he 
would have taken his final oath that the 
little gray lady had never told so much as 
a little gray fib. 

‘IT told her,” 
‘that our income, 


thought 


“T told 


explained Miss Luella, 
which had never been too 
adequate, had been reduced, and that I 
feared the two of us could not worry along 
on it in the future.” 

“And she believed you?” said Simon- 
Peter. It was wonderful that he managed 
to keep disgust out of his tone. 

“Yes,” triumphed Miss Luella, “I am 
positively sure she believed it, for I prac- 
tised the speech when I was alone until it 
was as truthful-sounding as—as truth.” 

‘I strongly doubt it,’ thought Simon 


Peter. He said nothing. Something about 
Mrs. Joslyn’s death seemed the obvious 


remark to fit into the ensuing silence, but 
Simon-Peter seldom said obvious things. 
“She was happy with this Mrs. Joslyn?” 
Simon-Peter questioned at last. 

‘Suzanne is always happy. But, 
vet, she made Mrs. Joslyn happy.” 

“And that,’ smiled Simon-Peter, “has 
made you happy. It is a ring-around-a- 
rosy, isn’t it?” 

“T have been happy,” she agreed. But 
then something, perhaps the cry-baby 
weather outside, more likely the kind blue 
of Simon-Peter’s eyes, broke down her 
barriers of bravery. ‘Until now,” she said, 
with a catch in the words that came from a 
sob shut in, “ until—now.” 

“Dear Miss Luella,’ began Simon-Peter 
in a voice strained into steadiness, “of 
course you realize how busy Suzanne would 
necessarily be for the first few days.” But, 
‘Ten days, ten long days,” the thoughts 
went pounding into Simon-Peter’s mind, 
‘and not so much as a telegram of informa- 
tion! Nota line! Not a word! Oh, if I 
could only grab that girl and spank her!”’ 

The thoughts must have shone out 
plainly through Simon-Peter’s clear blue 
eyes, for Miss Luella looked into them, and 


better 


then she spoke to him as she had never 
spoken to him before. 
“Don’t you dare,’ 


’ she flared, “don’t you 
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“Gracious! Who's that?” Suzanne exclaimed in a frightened whisper. “ Who's—who?™ murmured Miss 
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dare make explanations about Suzanne to 
me! Do you think you could tell me 
anything that I haven't already under- 
stood, days ago? Of course she is busy. 
The funeral and then her fortune and 
—and—everything,” she finished, rather 
weakly. 

“But—” began an entirely wretched 
Simon-Peter. 

“But,” she interrupted, she almost 
mocked, “what if it has been ten days? 
What if, with her sorrow, she has forgotten? 
Who is to blame her? What if now that she 
is an heiress, she should forget for a long 
time? Why should she remember? She 
has so much before her and nothing at all 
behind her but—but—an old lady, just a 
friend of hers, not—ever—any relation.” 
For once too often that day she had said the 
hateful, hurting words. This time they 
brought with them tears. 

Simon-Peter was distressed. Words had 
never seemed so fritteringly futile; he felt 
he must do something. “I'll get you a 
drink of water,’ he managed, and bolted 
out into the kitchen. 

Right then it was that Suzanne opened 
the door. You knew all the time she was 
coming? Yes,so did I. But the little grav 
lady had not known it. 

Just for an instant the width of that 
room was the width of the world. Could she 
ever cross it, Miss Luella wondered, and 
walk into those wide-open arms? She rose, 
totteringly. Something whizzed in her 
brain, and something whizzed through the 
room, and Miss Luella was caught up in a 
furry, sweet-scented, tight hug and was 
being laughed over and cried over and 
cooed over. 

Minutes ran away, minutes in which 
neither of them said a word that meant 
anything, because, when hearts are talking 
very much, lips usually say nothing. 

“But deary-love!”’ gasped the little gray 
lady, at last, when she found time to hold 
Suzanne at arm’s length and really look at 
her. She saw the most radiant Suzanne her 
eyes had ever met, a Suzanne all sunshine 
without any shadows at all. “But deary- 
love, aren’t you—you aren’t grieving over 
Mrs. Joslyn’s death?”’ 

Suzanne lowered her little pointed chin 
guiltily. “I’ve tried to be sorry, Aunty 
Luelove, but I—can’t be, not honest- 
truly, black-and-bluely sorry. I’ve hunted 
and hunted all through my wicked self try- 
ing to find one truly sorry spot, but—I 


can’t. Oh, please, don’t look like that, dear; 
I’m not quite so bad as I sound. You see, 
she was so tired, and she suffered so much, 
and she didn’t want to live. She praved to 
be allowed to go. I am sorry about that, of 
course, sorry about the suffering and that 
she didn’t want to live. But,’ and she 
raised the little pointed chin defiantly, ** I’m 
not going to be sorry about that any longer. 
I’m not going to be sorry a minute about a 
thing in the world. I’m just going to be 
glad because—I’ve been set free to come 
back to you. Why, I—” she broke off 
blankly. Up drifted a big black cloud of 
disappointment, veiling all the sunshine. 
** But—why—then—you know?” 

“Yes, deary,” confessed Miss Luella. 
‘[—it was all in the paper.” 

“Oh,” wailed Suzanne, ‘isn’t that too, 
too shabby-mean! Why at every toot of 
the whistle, every scrunch of the wheels, 
every inch of the way home, I’ve been plan- 
ning the surprise. I’ve a notion to sit down 
and write a letter to ’em, as Mrs. Joslyn 
used to do nearly every day. She’d write 
the most hideous letters, you can’t think 
how dreadful, and sign them, ‘Yours re- 
spectfully.” They were my chiefest joy in 
life.””. Away rolled the cloud, out flashed the 
sunshine in a smile. ‘But about the sur- 
prise, Aunty Luelove, you can’t, you can’t 
pos-si-bly know it as nice as [ll tell it, so 
'et’s pretend. Let’s play pretend you 
didn’t know!” 

Years of playing pretend had made Miss 
Luella entirely proficient. “‘Why, Su- 
zanne,” she gasped, ‘“‘how did you happen 
to come home?” 

“How did I happen to come home?” 
mused Suzanne. “‘ No—that wasn’t the cue 
I’d planned for, because I couldn’t help com- 
ing home: it wasn’t a happen at all. Never 
mind,” she hurried to say as she saw a rather 
sorry, worried expression creeping into Miss 
Luella’s eyes, ‘‘it’s a splendid cue, anyway. 
Here’s the answer: I came home to live 
happy ever after, Aunty Luelove, because 
now—because now we're rich.”’ Gently she 
pulled Miss Luella down on the couch be- 
side her; quickly she drew from her big 
brown muff a leather bag and emptied its 
contents, dozens of big gold pieces, into 
Miss Luella’s little gray lap. “‘ Because now 
you’re rich. Thousands more like ’em, 
Aunty Luelove, thousands and thousands 
more like ’em, all yours; these are just a 
sample. Now you can sit on a cushion and 
sew a fine seam and dine upon—_ Gracious! 
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Who's that?” she interrupted herself in a 
frightened whisper. 

‘*Who’s—who?” murmured Miss Luella, 
looking at the gold in Suzanne’s eyes, not 
looking at the gold in her lap, not looking at 
anything else at all. 

“*He—him!” emphasized Suzanne, point- 
ing an accusing finger at a big, homely man 
sneaking (no other word will do) out of the 
door, quite as if he wished to go out with- 
out being seen or heard. 

“Oh—my—me!” stumbled Miss Luella, 
“T forgot. Come right here, Simon-Peter. 
I—I forgot. Suzanne dear, I want you to 
meet Simon-Peter—Simon-Peter Mann.” 

Simon-Peter came right there, holding out 
both hands. He was entirely sure now that 
he wanted to meet Suzanne. 

For one surprised instant Suzanne looked 
up at the big man holding out both his 
hands to her, and then she reached out her 
two hands to him. ‘I’m glad you are here,” 
she said. “It’s exactly right to have you 
here when I come home.”’ And then, as if 
dismayed by the sound of her own words, 
as if afraid their meaning might be mis- 
understood: ‘*You see—Aunty Luelove’s 
letters have been chock-full of you, so, of 
course, I’ve thought about you a great deal. 
I—” She paused and blushed. Why 
would her words insist upon coming out all 
wrong like that? 

“Any other girl in the world,” thought 
Simon-Peter, forgetting to let go of her 
hands, ‘‘would have said, ‘I have heard so 
much about you.’’’ But all he managed to 
articulate was an awkward, stumbling, 
“Thank you.” 

“T thought,” smiled Suzanne, feeling that 
something was a bit wrong with the situa- 
tion, not realizing definitely that Simon- 
Peter was clutching her hands as if he meant 
never to let them go, ‘‘I thought you were 
a robber—”’ 

But right then it was that Miss Luella, 
who had been sitting silent, looking at the 
two of them dazedly, seemed to collect her 
scattered sense. “‘Coming to steal my— 
riches,”’ she finished, quite snarlingly for 
Miss Luella. Then she tumbled the gold 
pieces from her lap to the couch, arose with 
all the dignity her five feet could muster, 
put one arm about Suzanne, and said, 
““Come, deary, into the other room and 
take off your wraps.” 

‘“‘I—I suppose I must be going. Yes—I 
must be going,” stammered Simon-Peter, 
still clutching the dainty little hands. 
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Gently Suzanne took them away from 
him, but, ‘Oh, no, not so soon,” she urged. 

‘He was going, dear,’ suggested Miss 
Luella, “when you came. We mustn’t keep 
him any longer.”” She quite surely thought 
she was speaking the truth. 

“*Good-by—then,”’ said Simon-Peter re- 
gretfully. 

‘*Good-by—then,”’ echoed Suzanne just 
as regretfully. 

“Why, what a pity!” exclaimed Miss Lu- 
ella a few moments later, ‘‘ Simon-Peter for- 
got his umbrella!”’ 

‘But it doesn’t matter on such a pleasant 
day, does it?’’ questioned Suzanne. 

‘Pleasant day? Why, it’s raining pitch- 
forks and posies right now!” 

Suzanne glanced out the window and 
then, seizing the umbrella, she ran out into 
the hall. Simon-Peter was just slipping his 
rain-coat on. 

“Oh,” she called. ‘* Mr. Simon-Peter—I 
mean Mr. Mann—I mean—”’ 

He turned. ‘You mean Simon-Peter, 
don’t you, please?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she smiled, “if you like. But— 
you forgot your umbrella,” she said. ‘I 
brought it because I didn’t want you to—be- 
cause it is raining, and you’d get soppy wet.” 

“Yes,” replied Simon-Peter, ‘‘but—but I 
thought thesun wasshining till I looked out.” 

“Why, how funny!” she exclaimed. 
‘That was exactly what I thought.’”’ Then 
for a reason entirely her own she put the 
umbrella into his outstretched hand and fled. 

“How often,” she questioned Miss Lu- 
ella later that evening, ‘“‘about how often 
does Simon-Peter usually call, Aunty Lue- 
love?” 

“Usually,” answered Miss Luella, “he 
comes every day.” 

“Tomorrow,” mused Suzanne, and in her 
face was the explanation for Simon-Peter’s 
mistake about the sunshine, “I do hope my 
trunks will be here by then and I’ll wear— 
No, I won’t either—it’s fussy. Just that 
simple little rose-colored frock—that would 
be better.” 

Would you believe that such mundane 
words could carry with them the heart- 
sweet happiness of a new hope, thrilling out 
gladly, unafraid, threaded on the same 
melody the birds use when they are glad? 

The little gray lady heard it and sighed, as 
if she were sorry. But, when the sigh was 
gone, she looked at Suzanne and saw the 
radiance and the wonder of it, and then— 
she smiled, as if she were glad. 





The next story in this series, Suzanne Proposes, will appear in the April issue. 
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Ped: OST of us suf- 
fer more men- 
tally and 
spiritually 

than we do physically. Headache is bad 

enough, but heartache is worse. A month 
of the grippe is by no means as difficult 
to bear as a month of the blues. An 
operation for appendicitis is vastly pref- 
erable to the long-drawn-out fear of the 
knife. And yet our bodies are scrupu- 
lously looked after at the slightest signal 
of distress, while our minds and spirits are 
left to look out for themselves as best they 


was refreshed, 


can. When the family doctor pulls out 
his pad and prescribes pills and sirups for 
our material framework, how often we 


wish that we might call in another doctor 
to prescribe for the more important and 
Vieeorents parts of us! If only we could 

mmon him as easily as Aladdin called the 
jinn by rubbing his wonderful lamp—and 
be confident that he knew his business and 
Was neither a quack nor a crank, and that 
we could get rid of him any moment we 
pleased. 





And it came to pass, 
from God was upon Saul, 
an harp, and played with his hand: 


spirit departed from him. 


when the evil spirit 


Se eda tae Che favored few have 


soSaul!l |ong commanded the 
and was well, and the evil - . ae: 
I Samuel: 16,23. services of just such 

magic physician. Since 

before King Saul used to have young 


David come in with a harp to drive away 
his evil spirit, the healing power of music 
has been known and deliberately used by 


an occasional wise man here and _ there. 
Persons of means like Saul, Ludwig of 


Bavaria, and Mr. Carnegie have been able 
to keep skilled musicians at their beck and 
call. But up to a short time ago ordinary 
folk could rarely use this aristocratic art of 
music as medicine, because it cost a pro- 
hibitive amount either to have good per- 
formers minister to their needs, or to have 
themselves or their families trained up to 
the high point where they might heal them- 
selves. 

In those days it was not of much use to 
urge people (as I myself once urged them) 
to take music as medicine. For the only 


kind of music that most people could afford 
to use in this personal, 
poor stuff, 


special way was 


or poorly performed. And as 
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272 Music, 
this kind has never been of much value for 
healing purposes, the infinite therapeutic 
value of the art lay practically untouched. 
But today everything is changed. During 
the last few years a revolution has occurred. 
The aristocratic art of music has suddenly 
grown democratic. In a trice the best 
music of the ages has become practically 
as inexpensive to hear and to perform as 
the worst. It seems but yesterday that 
the height of the art was represented in 
the average American home by ‘The 
Maiden’s Prayer” or some commonplace 
march hammered out by the eldest daugh- 
ter upon a tuneless piano. Today the 
average home offers us instead a wide range 
of the world’s choicest music, some of it 
performed by the greatest instrumentalists 
and singers. The invention and rapid im- 
provement of mechanical instruments has 
caused this revolution. Already most of 
the people we know have access, whenever 
they please, to a good phonograph or to a 
player-piano. This means that for the 
first time in history the average man, 
woman, and child is in a position to use the 
infinite healing power of music to make 
life more worth living. To do this he needs 
to know just two things: how to operate 
the instrument well, and when to play what. 
When a musical prescription has been 
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adulterated and otherwise inaccurately com- 
pounded by playing it badly, it is absurd to 
expect the thing to cure anybody. Equally 
absurd is the attempt to cure a mental or 
spiritual complaint with the wrong sort of 
music, no matter how superbly it may sound. 
This is as harebrained as for a man needing 
the consolations of religion to open the 
Bible at random and read what first strikes 
his eye. Some music will serve but to 
aggravate a condition that should be cured. 
For instance, if you are attacked by a 
morbid fit, the last movement of Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Symphony Pathetique’’ would 
in all probability only make you still more 
morbid. If you wish to be steadied under 
the stroke of misfortune, the ‘“‘ Mad Scene” 
from “Lucia” will not be at all the thing 
for you. Neither will Debussy’s * After- 
noon of a Faun,” nor **Thy Rebuke Hath 
Broken His Heart,” from Handel’s ** Mes- 
siah.” 

What one needs as an antidote for mor- 
bidity is healthy, sunlit music like “The 
Lass with the Delicate Air,” composed by 
Dr. Arne and sung by an artist like Sem- 
brich; Schubert’s song, ‘‘The Trout”; the 
variations from the Beethoven ‘‘Sonata in 
A flat, Opus 26”; ‘The Sandman,” by 
Brahms; or Boccherini’s famous ‘‘ Minuet.” 

These pieces, however, and those to be 
suggested later, are put down with many 
misgivings and mental reservations. It is 


Are you disheartened, discouraged, melancholy? 
You need some musical medicine, one of the specific 
remedies to be found among your player-piano rolls 
or phonograph - records. 
For good music is healing 
as well as entertaining 
—and there's nothing, for 
instance, like a lively 
piece or two for driving 
away a’ fit of the blues” 
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dangerous 
to general 
ize about 
the effect of 
any partic- 
ular piece 
upon hu 
manity, be 
cause the 
nature ol 
music is 
to be “all 
things to all men,” to call up a differ 
ent picture or idea in the mind of each 
one who hears it. On the other hand. 
its emotional effect is much more con- 
stant. A thousand people hear 
Chopin’s funeral march, and 
though it brings a thousand 
widely different images to 
their minds, nearly all 

of them experience the 3% 
same type of emotional 
mood—a feeling of 


‘The genius of the 
inventor has matched 
the genius of the composer, 

and the masterpieces of music 
are at the finger-ends of whoso- 
ever will play. In the mechanical 
records there is that which will 
match or heal every mood. You 
will miss an agency of great good if 
















you miss the music that plays itself 


music are not only influ- 
enced in various ways by 
the different imaginative 
pictures that float through 
their minds, but also by mem- 
ories of all sorts of actual! per- 
sons, places, and experiences 
with which a particular piece 
happens to have been asso- 
ciated in their lives. There- 
fore I do not offer the pre- 
scriptions which follow with 
full confidence that thev will 
all be helpful to everybody, 
but simply in the hope of providing a start- 
ing-point for each one to work out his own 
individual system of musical therapeutics. 
The pieces listed under each head have all 
solemn been tried out and found valuable by my- 
sympathy. self and a group of friends, during a num- 
This uni- ber of years of experiment. Try them. 
formity of emo- Some may prove quite useless for you. 
tional effect isthe If so, away with them! It is possible 
only thing which that our tastes may be so far apart that 
makes it possible to we may not be influenced by the same 
write practically upon such _ sort of music. Other pieces may be exactly 
“5 28750 a ae subject as the what you need. _ With these start your 
will mean more to you. As the wandefl Presentone. And  medicine-chest. Then look about for more 
mechanism plays it, you will be able to see Ven so, the effect pieces as good—or better. Please under- 
with your mind's eye” the incidents the js none too uni- stand, then, that I shall describe my own 
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Faust." “Madam Butterfly." “I Pag. form. For the musical medicine-chest simply to put you 
scci.” and the like, or mere fantasies of emotional moods in the way of finding your own. I shall 
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274 Music, 


published for phonograph or player-piano, 
or both. 

In order to be of help in steadying us 
under the stroke of misfortune, music must 
be strong and sane, warmly human, well- 
balanced, and rooted deep in the eternal 
verities. Musical froth and foam is of no 
use under these circumstances. We need 
a stanch, never-failing support to lay hold 
of. It must be like Lincoln, perhaps a bit 
hard to understand at first, and with a rug- 
ged exterior, but with a heart of gold and 
wearing-qualities of steel. Many of John 
Sebastian Bach’s compositions are of this 
kind; and they happen to be particularly 
well suited to reproduction on the player- 
piano. If vou have developed a taste for 
this composer, I would recommend his 
great organ fugues in G minor and D mi- 
nor; his ‘“‘Komm Gott Schoepfer,” and 
other choral preludes, and many pieces 
from “The Well-tempered Clavichord.” 
The same composer’s ‘Air in D” is a su- 
perbly reassuring thing to hear in a fine 
phonograph when played by a master of 
the violin or the cello. Other pieces of 
this kind are: “A.D. 1620,” from Mac- 
dowell’s ‘“‘Sea Pieces,” Chopin’s ‘F minor 
Fantasie,’ hymns like ‘““O God Our Help 
in Ages Past,’ Luther’s Hymn, ‘‘Adeste 
Fideles,” and ‘“‘Almighty Father Strong to 
Save,” the “Allegretto” from Beethoven’s 
“Seventh Symphony,” Brahms’ ‘Sapphic 
Ode,’ and the slow movement from his 
“First Symphony.” At such moments of 
care one can not be too thankful to the 
inventors of the phonograph and the plaver- 
piano for the strong helping hand they 
extend. 

But in less serious emergencies they are 
quite as ready to extend a helping finger. 
If you feel languid, sluggish, not quite up 
to playing your part in a brisk world, you 
may pick yourself up with a few of the fol- 
lowing musical cocktails—without any fear 
of a “‘morning after”’: 

“Roman Carnival Overture,” “‘Rakoczy 
March,” Berlioz; “Hallelujah Chorus” 
(Messiah), Handel; ‘‘Soldiers’ Chorus” 
(Faust), Gounod; ‘‘ March of the Davids- 
buendler,” “‘Novelette in F,” ‘“Grillen,”’ 
“Widmung” (Liszt transcription), Schu- 
mann; ‘*Tannhaeuser Overture,” ‘‘Grand 
March from Tannhaeuser,”’ Wagner; “ Wil- 
liam Tell Overture,” Rossini; ‘ Rhapsodie 
in B flat, Op. 119,” Brahms; ‘Finale E 
minor Violin Concerto” (as played by 
Zimbalist, Powell, or Elman), Mendelssohn; 
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‘Pomp and Circumstance March,” Elgar; 
“Military Polonaise,” ‘*Polonaise A flat, 
Op. 53,” Chopin; “Triumphal March” 
(Aida), Verdi; ‘‘Sakuntala Overture,” 
Goldmark; ‘Finale of Fifth Symphony,’ 
Beethoven; ‘‘ Marche Militaire” (arranged 
by Tausig), Schubert. 

For effacing a disagreeable impression 
with completeness and dispatch, there is 
nothing quite so effective as well-selected 
music well performed. Any of the following 
pieces should produce the desired results. 
Schubert’s “Unfinished Symphony,” his 
“Linden Tree,” as sung by a singer like 
Witherspoon; Saint-Saens’ ‘The Swan,” 
the “‘Larghetto”’ from the Bach ‘‘ Concerto 
for Two Violins,” played by Kreisler and 
Zimbalist—which is about the best phono- 
graph record I have ever heard—Mac- 
dowell’s “‘ To a Wild Rose,’ and ‘‘Starlight”’; 
“Angels Ever Bright and Fair,” by Handel; 
Chopin’s ‘Ballade’ in A flat; and these 
things by Schumann: the “A_ minor 
Concerto,” ‘‘ Scenes from Childhood,” “‘ The 
Lotus Flower,” and the ‘Symphonic 
Etudes.” 

Some music is a better sedative than 
most tobacco. So successfully can it hyp- 
notize obstreperous nerves back to serenity 
that it is systematically used in many 
sanatoriums, hospitals, and insane asylums. 
As calmers of agitation, Macdowell’s 
‘Witches’ Dance,” the‘ 1812 Overture,” or 
the “ Bacchanale”’ from Tannhaeuser would 
not be conspicuously happy choices. But try 
instead such smooth, calm strains as these: 

‘““Wiegenlied,” “Am Meer,” ‘Ave Ma- 
ria,’ Schubert; ‘Slumber Song,” “ Nor- 
disches Lied,” ‘‘Abendlied”’ (played by a good 
violinist), Schumann; “Minuet in G” (played 
by Elman), “Minuet from Sonata op. 31 
No. 3,” Beethoven; the Welsh song, “All 
Through the Night” (sung by Evan Wil- 
liams), “Auf Fluegeln des Gesanges,’’ the 
first of the “Songs Without Words,” Men- 
delssohn; ‘‘Berceuse” from “Jocelyn,” 
Godard; “Gavotte” (arranged by Brahms), 
Gluck. 

Add to these the mellow, dreamy solo 
for French horn from the slow movement of 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘Fifth Symphony,” the 
soothing, melting melody for English horn 
which opens the Largo of Dvorak’s “‘Amer- 
ican Symphony,” and the rendering of 
Handel’s “Largo” and of Schumann’s 
‘Traiumerei,” by Pablo Casals, the greatest 
cellist the world has ever seen and the best 
man who draws a bow today. 











Considering how plentiful real musical 
humor is, and what a fine antidote for the 
blues, it seems too bad that more of it is 
not published for mechanicai instruments. 
The next time you begin to feel melancholy, 
try on your player-piano Daniel Gregory 
Mason’s delicious parody, ‘* Yankee Doo- 
dle in the Manner of Several Great Com- 
posers.” You will hear our little New 
England tune translated into the crisp, 
fresh, odd Norwegian idiom of Grieg. You 
will next hear in it the gusty, Slavic mor- 
bidness of Tschaikowsky, then the more 
scholarly side of a very Teutonic Brahms. 
Through the vagaries of Debussy you will 
hear not how Yankee Doodle goes to town 
riding on a scatter-brained pony, but how 
he follows a will o’ the wisp and gets mixed 
up in a quicksand and never gets to town, 
nor apparently anywhere else. Macdowell 
handles our patriotic ditty in the ponderous 
manner of his Tragic Sonata. Dvorak 
makes a Slavonic dance of it. Finally the 
old Abbé Liszt gets hold of the thing, puts 
a “stick” into it with many other ingredi- 
ents, and serves it up as a highly flavored 
Hungarian rhapsody. By the time this 
happens, you have probably forgotten 
that there ever was such a thing as melan- 
choly. 

Humor, however, is by no means the 
only antidote for the blues. Sometimes it 
is better to hear unlaughing music which 
is simply effervescent with optimism and 
the joy of life. I mean things like Schu- 
bert’s “‘ Hark, Hark, the Lark,” and ‘‘ Who 
is Sylvia?”’; things like “The Heavens Are 
Telling the Glory of God,” from Haydn's 
“Creation”; the first movement of Bee- 
thoven’s ‘Seventh Symphony,” or the ‘“‘Alla 
Danza Tedesca” from his string quartet 
Op. 130, which has, been so excellently 
arranged for the player-piano. And let 
me recommend such waltzes as Waldteu- 
fel’s “Estudiantina,” Johann  Strauss’s 
“Thousand and One Nights,”’ and ‘“ Beau- 
tiful Blue Danube.” 

If the melancholy fit is the result of too 
much preoccupation with self, play warm- 
hearted, sociable music like the variations 
which open Goldmark’s “Rustic Wedding 
Symphony.” Or get some golden-throated 
songster to do “Loch Lomond” for you, 
or “He Shall Feed His Flock,” from the 
Messiah.” Many a bleak heart has been 


thawed by the simple ballad of “ Auld Robin 
Gray,” or “Auld Lang Syne,” 
the reunions of friends. 
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In driving away worry I happen to have 
had the most success with certain things of 
Brahms, notably the first movement of the 
“Second Symphony,” and the “Violin 
Concerto.” But I do not think it matters 
very much what music is used for this pur- 
pose. Promptness rather than quality is 
what counts. The instant you realize 
that you are beginning to worry, rush to 
your mechanical instrument and play some 
piece you are very fond of. Then carry 
those notes away with you and let them 
fill your mind so completely as to leave no 
room for the demon Worry to crowd in if 
he should return. And whenever you find 
him in possession, use the same tactics 
against him without an instant’s delay. 
Eventually you may dispense with the in- 
strument. For that meludy will become 
so closely associated in your mind with the 
immediate expulsion of worry that all 
you need do will be to hum, whistle, or 
even think the first few notes of it to your- 
self, and out the enemy will go. 

When you find yourself living smally— 
on too petty, flippant, or mean a scale 
try the effect of music that is deep, steady, 
thoughtful, well-balanced, like Rachmanin- 
off’s ““C sharp minor Prelude,” the first 
two movements of Beethoven’s “Fifth 
Symphony,” and his ‘“Coriolanus” and 
“Leanore No. 3” overtures; Schubert’s 
“Death and the Maiden,” “Siegfried’s 
Funeral March” from ‘The Dusk of the 
Gods,” the figure in D major from Bach’s 
“Well-tempered Clavichord,” or Sibelius’s 
tone-poem ‘Finlandia,’ which lays bare 
the great heart of a nation. 

Lastly, as a provider of change of air, 
certain music is almost as good as the 
wishing-mat in the fairy-story. Whenever 
I grow weary of commonplace surroundings, 
I can instantly make my environment as 
unusual as I please and save myself a trip 
to a health resort by turning on the Ar- 
thurian glamour of the “Prelude” to 
“Parsifal,” or the bizarre gypsydom of a 
Liszt Hungarian rhapsody, or the grim, 
exotic humor of the no-man’s land of 
Saint-Saens’ “Danse Macabre,” where 
Death, the skeleton, turns a coffin into a 
xylophone and raps out tunes on it with his 
bony heels. Caruso can show me moonlight 
glimmering on the Bay of Naples. Or, 
with no more elaborate incantation than 
turning a crank and changing a needle, I 
may invoke dawn over the icy mountains 
of “Peer Gynt’s” Norway. 








* You, Randall,” the principal commanded in the same brusque, harsh tone he had used toward the others, “ tell me 
instantly everything you know about this.” _ Eddie gulped, his knees began knocking together, his mouth and 
lips went suddenly dry, and his voice disappeared. Froggie and Fatty eyed him apprehensively. “ Well?” 
*“I—I decline to answer any questions,” asserted Eddie steadily at last 


** According to Code” 


said the principal. 
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According to Code 


A Limpy Randall Story 


By William Johnston 


Author of ‘‘Limpy,”’ ‘‘ Women Don't Understand Things,” etc. 


Illustrated by W. H. D. Koerner 


as GOT ten demerits in school today,” 
announced Edward Haverford Ran- 
dall. 


“What for?” asked old Jonas 
Tucker. “Were you a bad boy?”’ 

“T don’t know,” answered Eddie thought- 
fully. 

It was a quarter-past four. The scene 
was the pavement before the little shop 
that bore the dingy sign, “J. Tucker. 
Tobacco, Cigars, and Candies.”” A boy of 
ten, lame from birth, one leg strapped in 
an iron brace, sat on a dry-goods box 
facing a grizzled veteran of Gettysburg, 
reposing comfortably in a chair tilted back 
against the wall, his wooden leg unstrapped 
for comfort and propped up beside him 
conveniently at hand in case a customer 
entered the shop. For a moment or two 
three-score-and-ten meditatively studied 
the face of ten and then commanded: 
“Tell me about it. When a fellow don’t 
know whether he’s been bad or not, there’s 
sure something behind it.”’ 

“It was this way,” began Eddie. “ Fatty 
Bullen threw a paper-wad at Froggie 
Sweeney, and Froggie ducked, and it hit the 
blackboard and stuck there, and teacher 
saw it.” 

“So,” chuckled old Jonas, “they still 
throw paper-wads, do they? They did 
that when I was a lad.” 

“Yes,” replied Eddie, ‘some of the boys 
still do it. So teacher asked who did it, and 
nobody said a word. Then she asked me, 
‘Eddie, do you know who threw that 
paper-wad?’ I said I did. Then she asked, 
‘Who was it?’”’ 

“You didn’t tell, did you?” queried 
Jonas, assuming a horrified air. 

“No,” replied Eddie, “I didn’t. I was 
going to, and then: I remembered.” 

“Remembered what?” 

‘What Brother Tom said.” 

“What was that?” 

“Tom says no fellow that’s game ever 
tattles.” ; 


“Tom’s right,” old Jonas affirmed approv- 
ingly. ‘*What happened then?” 

**She said she would give me ten demerits 
unless I told her, and I wouldn’t tell.” 

“So she didn’t find out, did she?” 

“Oh, yes, she did,” said Eddie. ‘‘ Mary 
Ettinger told her.” 

“Girls most always do,” commented 
Jonas, nodding understandingly. 

‘But you don’t think I was bad for not 
telling?’’ questioned Eddie anxiously. 

“Yes and no,” replied the old man 
thoughtfully. “You see, Eddie, there’s 
two sides to every question. From the 
teacher’s point of view I suppose you 
undoubtedly was bad. It’s her business 
to keep order in the school, and to find out 
as best she can who’s to blame for the 
mischief. Looking at it in another way— 
the man’s way of seeing it—I think you 
did exactly right.”’ 

“And you don’t think I ought to have 
got the demerits?”’ 

“T didn’t say that either,’ old Jonas 
objected. ‘She told you. to do something, 
you decided not to do it; it was up to you 
to take whatever punishment was coming. 
A man—a real man—can’t ever be a 
tattle-tale. If he’s done something himself, 
and is asked about it, why, of course, it’s 
right for him to tell. There’s only himself 
to be blamed and punished for it. If it’s 
something another fellow did, he has got 
to keep his mouth shut, no matter what it 
costs. That’s according to code.”’ 

“According to code?” Eddie repeated 
with a puzzled air. “‘What’s code mean?” 

“A code is something everybody has 
agreed to. For instance, people get together 
and say this is right and that’s wrong, and 
that’s the code of law. Mostly law-codes 
are written down and passed by legislatures 
and such. But all codes are not written. 
It is the code of the sea for a captain to be 
the last to leave his sinking ship; it’s 
railroad-code for the engineer to stick to 
his engine even when he sees a collision 
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coming; it’s the code of men to save 
women and children first when there’s 
a fire.”’ 

‘I think IT understand now,” said Eddie. 

“So a long time ago, centuries, maybe, 
men decided that one man mustn't tell on 
another man. I don’t know as it is written 
down anywhere, but that has been man’s 
code ever since.” 

“Tsn’t it women’s code, too?” 

“T can’t say as to that. You see, Eddie, 
I never had a wife nor a daughter, so I 
don’t know much about womenfolks. May- 
be the women never agreed to it, and maybe 
that’s why girls tell teacher more often 
than boys do. Maybe women have a code 
of their own. There are lots of ways they 
are different and better than men. Women, 
though, often don’t see things the way 
men do. Very likely your teacher is sure 
she was right and that you were wrong, 
but, just the same, I say you hadn't ought 
to have told.” 

“T wonder what mother will say about 
it,” said Eddie soberly, more to himself 
than to old Jonas. 

‘*Mothers, women that have sons of 
their own,” declared the old man, “are 
pretty apt to understand the code. I'll bet 
your mother will say you did perfectly 
right.” 

“T hope she does,” said Eddie doubt- 
fully; ‘‘it’s the very first time I ever had 
any demerits.” 

He had contemplated putting off telling 
his mother about it until his weekly report 
came home, but somehow it was hard to 
keep secrets from mother. He found 
himself telling her all about it that night 
as she massaged his leg after he was in bed. 

“Miss McGuffey had no business trying 
to make you tattle,’ * exclaimed his mother 


indignantly. ‘* You did perfectly right not 
to tell.” 


“T knew you would understand,” cried 
Eddie gleefully. 

“T’m going right along with you to school 
in the morning and give that teacher a 
piece of my mind.”’ 

“Oh, Mother,” cried Eddie in alarm, 
“please don’t do anything like that!” 

“Why not?” asked Mrs. Randall, puzzled 
at his perturbation. 

“Cause,” he explained. falteringly, “the 
fellows all guy a fellow whose mother comes 
to school.” 

“Well,” she persisted, “at least I’m 
going to write her a note.” 
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“Oh, no, mother,” he begged, “please 
don’t do that either.” 

“Why not? It certainly was not fair to 
give you all those demerits?’ 

“Oh, that’s all right,” her son explained. 
‘If I don’t do what she tells me to, it’s up 
to me to take the consequences. That’s 
according to code.” 

“What funny notions you do get,” said 
his mother as she kissed him good night. 
“Tl talk with your father about it.” 

A good deal to Mrs. Randall’s amaze- 
ment her husband was quite in accord with 
Eddie. She could not understand it. She 
knew that he as well as she had been proud 
of Eddie’s long record of perfect behavior. 

“Don't you interfere,” cautioned her 
husband. ‘The boy has got to learn to 
fight his own battles. You would make a 
mollycoddle of him if you had your way. 
I’m glad to see that he is getting spunk 
enough to defy the teacher once in a while. 
Don’t you do anything about it.’ 

‘Well, maybe you know best,” said Mrs. 
Randall, still unconvinced. 

So nothing more was done about it, and 
no comments were made on Eddie’s report- 
card when it came home. Despite the 
disgrace of ten demerits, life at school and 
at home went on as usual. Yet there was 
one difference, observable only to Eddie 
himself. With a little pang of regret, he 
noted that Miss McGuffey did not seem to 
trust him quite as much as before. Although 
he got just as good marks as formerly, and 
she always spoke as pleasantly to him as 
before, he could not help noticing that now 
when she wanted some little errand done, 
she asked some one else to do it—generally 
one of the girls. Then two weeks later 
came Eddie’s disgrace. 

The morning was rainy. Eddie, starting 
from home a little earlier than usual because 
the pavements were slippery, arrived at 
the school-building twenty*minutes before 
nine. At the door he met Fatty Bullen and 
Froggie Sweeney, driven to cover by the 
rain. As it was Friday morning, when 
special exercises were held in the assembly- 
room, they went directly there instead of to 
their classroom, being the first arrivals. 

“Oh, gee!” cried Froggie exultantly as 
they entered, “look what’s doin’!”’ 

With amazed eyes the three of them gazed 
at the rostrum. Along one side of the room 
had stood a great case of stuffed birds, 
presented to ‘the school by one of the 
trustees. During the night some one had 
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“Oh. gee!” cried Froggie Sweeney 


exultantly as they came into the assembly-room, “look what's doin '~ 


With amazed eyes the three of them gazed at the desks. In each teachers place was a stuffed 
bird! On Principal Phillips's desk was a great ruffed owl. “Ain't it great!” cried 
Fatty Bullen admiringly “I wonder who did it,’ said Eddie 


gotten into the building and had broken 
open this case. There on the rostrum in 
each teacher’s place was a bird. On Principal 
Phillips’s desk was a great ruffed owl. At 
the piano, where Miss Estep, always clad 
in somber black, played for the singing, was 
a great black crow. Miss McGuffey’s 
chair was occupied by a lopsided crane 
that grotesquely reminded the boys of her 
long, thin neck. Each bird, in fact, had 
been carefully placed to caricature the 
teacher whose place it occupied. 

“Ain’t it great!” cried Fatty Bullen 
admiringly. 

‘“T wonder who did it,”’ said Eddie. 

“We're the first here,’ declared Froggie 
with the wisdom of past performances. 
“Old Phillips will be sure to blame it on us.” 

“But we didn’t do it,” protested Eddie, 
adding as an afterthought, “at least, I 
didn’t have anything to do with it.” 

Me neither,” said Fatty. 

“Nor me,” echoed Froggie; ‘but all the 
same he'll make us try to tell who did.” 

“Tell you what,” suggested Fatty with 
sudden inspiration, “‘let’s agree not to 
answer any questions. Let him find out as 
best he can. If everybody’ll do that, how’s 
he going to find out anything?” 

“Great!” cried Froggie. ‘‘Whatever he 
asks, we'll just up and say, ‘We decline to 
answer any questions.’” 

“That’s the ticket,” said Fatty. “How 
about it, Limpy?” . 

Eddie was cogitating. Mother and old 


Jonas and brother Tom were all agreed that 
a boy must not be a tattle-tale. If he had 
known who took out the birds, he felt that 
it would be according to code not to tell. 
So long as he knew nothing whatever about 
it, what harm could there be in refusing to 
answer any questions? 

‘All right,” he said, ‘I agree.”’ 

“Cross your heart and hope I may die?” 
demanded Froggie. 

“Cross my heart and hope I may die,’ 
he repeated solemnly. 

Just then an amazed gasp at the door 
announced the arrival of one of the teachers. 
She took one look and fled to inform the 
principal. With anxious interest the three 
boys sat there awaiting developments. A 
moment later Professor Phillips, looking 
for all the world like the ruffed old owl that 
sat at his desk, strode into the room fol- 
lowed by the janitor. Hastily he directed 
the removal of the offending birds. Froggie 
Sweeney just could not help tittering. 
Angrily the principal turned on the three 
boys. 

““Come to my room at once,” he com- 
manded. 

In the majesty of offended dignity he 
escorted them thither and bade them sit 
down. 

‘Wait here until after the morning exer- 
cises are over,” he directed, stalking out of 
the room and locking the door behind him. 

“T know boys,” he muttered in the 
hallway. ‘It was those three who did it. 
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They thought they would divert suspicion 
from themselves by being the first to arrive.” 

Meanwhile the trio sat in the principal’s 
room, vaguely terrified, wondering curiously 
what was going to happen. If they could 
have faced the ordeal of the principal’s 
questioning at once, as they had expected, 
it would have been much easier. The 
longer the agony was deferred the more 
appalling the prospect seemed. 

Froggie Sweeney began to stir uneasily 
in his chair. ‘‘Come on,” he suggested, 
“let’s beat it.” 

“The door’s locked,” objected the more 
timorous Fatty Bullen. 

“Let’s climb out the window and drop 
down,”’ said the ever resourceful Froggie. 
“Tt ain’t much of a drop.” 

“Limpy couldn’t make it,” objected 
Fatty, speaking one word for Eddie and 
two for himself. His avoirdupois did not 
qualify him as a jumper. 

“T could, too, make it,” retorted Eddie 
indignantly. 

“Come on, then,” said Froggie. 

“No,” said Eddie firmly. 
going to.”’ 

“Why not?’ demanded Froggie. “It 
can’t be any worse for us than it is now. 
He'll fire us all anyhow.” 

“What for?”’ asked Eddie, in consterna- 
tion at the thought. “We haven’t done 
anything.” 

‘Makes no differ,”’ said Froggie, “‘ you'll 
see. Come on.” 

‘“No,” said Eddie, “I won’t. 
to stay.” 

“So’m I,” decided Fatty. 

“You ain’t going to squeal?” 

“No,” said Eddie. “I agreed not to 
answer any questions. I’ll keep my ’gree- 
ment. But I’m not going to run away.” 

Outvoted, Froggie relapsed into sullen 
silence. In Eddie’s mind was running the 
chat he had had with old Jonas a couple of 
weeks before. He had made a promise, 
and he must keep it. Running away, he 
felt, would not be according to code. Hav- 
ing committed himself, he must stay and 
take the consequences—even if it meant 
his being suspended or expelled. Somehow, 
in spite of Froggie’s prediction, he could not 
bring himself to expect any such punish- 
ment. What had they done? While he 


“Tm not 


I’m going 


communed with himself, footsteps were 
heard in the hall outside. 

“Hist, here he comes,”’ whispered Froggie. 
“Remember our agreement.” 


“Sure,” breathed Eddie and Fatty, 
“cross my heart.” ’ 

Into the room strode the principal, still 
badly ruffled from the morning’s unpleasant 
occurrences. He seated himself at his desk 
and gazed severely at the three culprits 
arrayed before him. He was positive that 
in Fatty Bullen and Froggie Sweeney he 
had the ringleaders in the mischief. He 
knew them both of old. For Eddie’s 
association with them he found it hard to 
account. Yet he recalled that only a few 
days before Miss McGuffey had told him of 
the ten demerits, and had lamented that 
she feared the youngest of the Randalls 
was arriving at “the tough age.” Principal 
Phillips wagged his head sagaciously at the 
thought. He knew boys. They were all 
alike, all bad, all inclined to mischief. Of 
course, Eddie was guilty, he decided, 
without waiting to hear the evidence. 

The inquisition began. “Sweeney,” said 
the principal in his severest manner, “what 
do vou know about this disgraceful affair?” 

‘“T got nothing to say,” asserted Froggie, 
trying to assume an injured air. 

“Either you will at once confess your 
part in this, or I. will suspend you for 
two weeks,” the principal announced, his 
strained temper snapping under the boy’s 
defiance. 

Principal and pupil glared at each other. 
It may be that the human eye can subdue 
a raging lion; it seldom has much effect on 
a stubborn boy. Sullenly, half under his 
breath, Sweeney kept repeating the phrase, 
“T ain’t got nothing to say.” 

‘‘Very well,” snorted Professor Phillips, 
turning to Fatty. 

“And you—Bullen—what have you to 
say for yourself?” 

Though Froggie had faithfully remem- 
bered the pact, he had forgotten the formula. 
Not so with Fatty Bullen. “I decline to 
answer any questions,” he repeated with 
parrot-like accuracy. 

The principal wasted little time with him. 
“You’re suspended for two weeks, too,” 
he announced, turning then to Eddie. 

Under most circumstances he would have 
been disposed to deal gently with the little 
lame boy. Aside from any natural sym- 
pathy to be expected, Eddie’s record had 
hitherto been most excellent. It was to 
Eddie he was looking now for a confession 
that would clear up the whole matter. He 
confidently expected that his first question 
would bring forth information which would 
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Silently the three of them—Fatty Bullen, Froggie Sweeney, and Edward Haverford Randall—waited until their 
school property and their hats were in their possession; silently they permitted the indignant principal to 
herd them out of the building, the disconsolate little lame boy leading the ignominious procession 
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confirm his judgment as to the culprits. 
Of course, Eddie would betray his com- 
rades. Especially if he went at the boy 
rough-handed, he would 
be sure to frighten him 
into telling everything 

he knew. 

“Vou, Randall,’ 
he commanded, in the 
same brusque, harsh 
tone he had_ used é 
toward the others 
“tell me instantly 
evervthing you 
know about this.”’ 

Eddie gulped 
his knees begat 
knocking to- 
gether, his 
mouth and 
lips went sud- 
denly dry, his 
voice disap- 
peared some- 
where away 
down in the 
bottom of his 
throat. There 
came a hard lump 
in his stomach, 
or maybe it was 
his heart, his 
face, too, went 
white, and in 
his eyes was 
pleading terror. 
The confident 
principal smiled 
grimly. 

Froggie and 
Fatty eyed him 
with sudden ap- 
prehension. 
Thus far their 
plan had worked 
well. Was Eddie 
going to spoil 
it all by weak- 
ening? 

Eddie, if the 
truth must be told, wanted very badly to 
break the compact. It would be so easy 
to say respectfully: “I know nothing at 
all about it, sir. I have no idea who did 


pe, FY 


verdict 


what he says ia 


it.” If he did so, he felt certain that 
all his trouble would be over. On the 
other hand, if he persisted in keeping 
to the agreement, he realized that he, too, 
















mother s com- 

forting arms 

drawn closer and closer about him, Eddie quickly 
sobbed out the whole story and awaited her 
“Well, Eddie dear," she counseled, 
“don't worry any more about it now. We'll 
talk it over with your father tonight and see 
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would be suspended at once, as the others 
had been. 
Suspended! Disgraced! He, Edward 
Haverford Randall, the star good-conduct 
pupil of the whole school! What 
would people think? What would 
mother say? What would dad 
say? Somehow it did not 
trouble him in the least as to 
what old Jonas would say 
or would think about it. 
Whatever happened, 
old Jonas always 
seemed to under- 
stand. 
He pictured 
himself _ slinking 
along the streets, 
people point- 
ing the fin- 
ger of scorn 
at him, and 
saying: 
“There goes 
Limpy Ran- 
dall. He’s 
been sus- 
pended 
from school.” 


He pic- 
tured bis 
mother’s tears. 


She would be so 
ashamed of him, 
and would talk to 
him about it, as 
sometimes she talked to 
Tom and Richard when 
they had been bad. He 
just felt that he could not 
a be suspended. Yet there was 
the agreement. He had promised, 
‘cross my heart,’ to stand by the 
others. He must doit. That was 
according to code. 

“Well?” said the principal im- 
patiently. 

“T—I- Eddie began falter- 
ingly, then gaining new strength 
from his firm resolve to keep to 
the code, he announced firmly, ‘I decline 
to answer any questions.” 

Principal Phillips eyed him in amaze- 
ment. He had expected to encounter no 
resistance whatever from the wan little 
cripple. “Suspended,” he snapped. “I 
shall send letters to your parents today, 
telling them that each of you has been 
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suspended for two weeks. You are to go 
right home at once. I will send up for your 
hats and books.” 

Silently the three of them waited until 
their school property and their hats were 
in their possession; silently they permitted 
the still indignant principal to herd them 
out of the building, the disconsolate little 
lame boy leading the ignominious pro- 
cession. As soon as they were safe around 
the corner up went Froggie Sweeney's 
cap in the air. 

“Oh, goody!”” he cried. “No more 
school for two weeks.”’ 

Great!” cried Fatty Bullen, with enthu- 
siasm wholly forced. He was not at all 
certain how his suspension would be viewed 
by his parents. 

‘Eddie said nothing at all. He slipped 
quietly away from the others and walked 
dismally home through the rain. It was 
different with him: he liked school 
and what was mother going to say 
about it? 

He decided to tell her at once and have it 
over. “I’m suspended,” he burst forth as 
he hobbled into the house. 

“What?” cried Mrs. Randall, hardly 
believing her ears. If it had been Tom or 
Richard, especially Richard, it would not 
have surprised her, but Eddie—it seemed 
impossible. As she looked into her little 
son’s face, the all-seeing mother-eye read 
there something of the agony he was 
suffering, and the mother-heart realized 
how keenly he was feeling the disgrace. 
‘Tell mother all about it,’ she said quite 
calmly, gathering him into her lap. 

There Eddie quickly sobbed out the whole 
story, growing more and more comforted 
as he felt the loving arms drawing him 
closer and closer. Having finished his tale, 
he anxiously awaited mother’s verdict. 

“Well, Eddie, dear,” she counseled, 
“don’t worry any more about it now. We'll 
talk it over with vour father tonight and 
see what he says. I don’t think it was fair 
to send you home for something you 
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didn't do or didn’t know anything about. 
If you have to stay suspended, mother’ll 
help you at home with your lessons so that 
you will not get behind.” 

That evening Mrs. Randall told her 
husband all about it, waxing indignant as 
she recited how unfair the principal had 
been in suspending Eddie. ‘He hadn’t 
done anything and didn’t know who did 
do it. He was suspended just because he 
wouldn't tattle, and I don’t think it’s 
fair or right.” 

Mr. Randall only laughed. “Eddie is 
some kid,” he said admiringly; ‘‘there’s 
nothing of the quitter about him. Let him 
stay suspended. It will do him good. I 
was suspended once myself.” 

Mrs. Randall shook her head sadly. 
‘There are times,”’ she observed plaintively, 
“when I just can’t understand you, or 
Eddie either.” 

‘I suppose not,” said Mr. Randall 
indifferently, picking up the evening paper. 


Two weeks later the trio of culprits 
returned to school. At noon they were 
comparing notes. 

“Say, what do you think?” asked Froggie 
Sweeney indignantly. “Old Phillips found 
out last week that it wasn’t us at all, that 
it was Ed Gross and his gang that done it.” 

“How'd you find out?” asked Fatty 
Bullen. 

‘Jimmy Flinn heard him telling one of 
the teachers.”’ 

“Gee!” exclaimed Fatty with an 
“and he let us stay suspended 


aggrieved air, 
Ain’t he the mean old 


just the same. 
thing?” 

Eddie Randall listened in puzzled silence. 
It did seem mean to him that when Profes- 
sor Phillips learned the truth he had made 
no amends to the three already punished. 
Eddie had not yet learned that other code, 
the code of grown folk, that when they do 
make mistakes they must never admit it 
to voungsters. 

Is it not so? 


The next “Limpy” story, His Heart’s Desire, wi\! appear in an early issue. 





The Connery House 


The average farmhouse is not suited to the needs of it 
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“The Kewpies 


Verses & Pictures 





You ll find, if you will ask the teacher, dears, 
The armadillo is a creature, dears, 
That loves its own morose society 


And in its hole shuns notoriety. 


A Chet p 
ft the : 
| Avmad Yo. While peccadilloes, aes onahrarity 
Disport themselves in public airily 
Hi ’ 
7 (Although they're only moderately naughty), 


But both remind me, though it's funny, pets, 


sess 


| 

| Of Pete, whose pa was “made of money, pets, 

1 : * A 

fT And who his mother’s dearest darling was, 

f ; 

Hl Though he so often cross and snarling was. 

4 

t 

4 5 
i He wanted things just when he wanted them, 


E’en grown-ups found his manners daunted 


— 


them. 
And little ragged lads, he taunted them, 
While all his handsome clothes. he 
flaunted them, 
His topknot cresting like a breaker, dears, 
And yet his grandma was a Quaker. dears! 









His disposition was so 
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That, though he bulged with 


dainties succulent, 
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and Proud Peter 


by Rose ONeill 





At recess he would munch voraciously, 
He'd masticate and stare ungraciously 
While schoolmates’ tummies yawned capaciously. 


(That's the sort of a boy he was!) 


ec never, never give a share to them. 
He'd g h h 
When he was iy oa he'd call “No fair,” to them 


And yell, "Now I won't play so there!" to them. 
















His grandma said: “I think thee's ailing, 
child, 

Because thee has too much plain sailing, 
child. 

With engines, trains, and tops, and tricycles, 


Thy heart remains as cold as icicles. 
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Forget thy infantile pomposity 
And show thy playmates generosity. 


Well, dears, Pete skipped behind her rocker then 
And put his tongue out just to mock her then. 


I fear he simply yearned to shock her then! 


Somebody must have rung for Kewps at this, 
For, popping up in pleasant groups at this, 

They stared at Pete, whose topknot nettled them, 
And whose behavior quite unsettled them. 

They cooed, “In grandsons thee's unlucky, ma’am, 


And so we ll let thee cuddle Ducky, ma'am. 




























Stern people think that go-to-bedfulness 
Will mitigate all youthful dreadfulness; 

But Bookman, who was busy cramming, dears, 
And who enjoys “highbrow” flimflamming, dears, > 


Now sought a tome upon astrology. 























In evil stars, bumps. and phrenology 


He hoped for Pete to find apology. 


Said Wag. “Your horrid peccadilloes, 
Pete, 
Have made us sad as 
weeping-willows, Pete.” 
And then, not knowing what to do with 
him, 
Kewps snatched him up and off they 
flew with him— 
Spent several days up in the blue 
with him. 
And by their firm and pleasant elfish- 
ness 
They cured him of 
his naughty self- 


ishness. 
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The 


of Today 


By Co roth y Cur 


yom LEE most interesting, the most im- 
} portant, and the least understood 
ane Ya) subject in the world today is the 
w modern girl. There is an old 





nursery rime that says: 


What are little girls made of? 
Sugar and spice 
And everything nice, 

That’s what little girls are made of. 

Perhaps that’s what little girls used to be 
made of, and that’s why we are accustomed 
to thinking of girls as merely being sweet and 
pretty —a sort of hu- 
man éclair covered 
with pink and white 
frosting —-and letting 
the matter go at that 
without any more fuss 
about it. 

But the modern girl 
is not made of just 
sugar and spice and 
everything nice. She 
is a mélange of the 
higher criticism and 
the science of eugenics 
and the doctrine of 
individualism and _ suf- 
fragism, and transcen- 
dental philosophy, and 
social service, and every 
new theory—baked or 
half-baked—that trem- 
bles in the air about 
us. She is a living, 
palpitating, feminine 
Fourth of July. She is 
the last word in mod- 
ernity. She is the new- 
est product of evolu- 
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vila delphia 





The girl of today as Penrhyn Stanlaws pictures her—attractive. 
of course, and capable, the kind. as Dorothy Dix puts it. who 
“uses her head as well as her heart in picking out a husband 





Is there a "pretties 


? Ina recent na- 


girl 
tion-wide photographic 
contest a jury of men 
decided that there is 
Here is her picture 
The other pictures or 
these pages show the 
girl of today as she is 
to be found in the local- 
ities named varying 
slightly as to physique 
and looks, as “ like as 
peas’ in aspiration: 
and attitude toward life 





tion. She’s a phenomenon and a problem, 
and the most vital social question of today is 
not what we are going to do with her, but 
what she is going to do to us. 

For this girl of today is going to be th 
mother of tomorrow. The future of our race 
lies in her hands, and we can not even guess 
what she is going to make of it. We know only 
that she is going to do aplenty, and that no 
woman in all history has ever wielded the 
influence that she is going to have on her 
She is going to cut life over 
according to her own 
new pattern, and 
whether she will make 
of it a thing of beauty 
or of hideousness, no- 
body can foretell. 

You can not judge 
the modern girl by the 
girls of the past, be- 
cause they are no more 
alike than an electric 
light is like a tallow 
dip. The modern girl 
has different ideals, 
different aspira- 
tions, different view- 
points from those that 
animated and _ were 
held by her mother. 
These mothers are con- 
tinually reprehended 
nowadays for not guid- 
ing and controlling 
their daughters more, 
™ and teaching them bet- 
~~ ter how to follow along 
the safe paths of life. 
The modern mother is 


generation. 
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not less devoted to, nor less anx 
ious to do her duty by, her daugh- 

ter than her own mother was’ { 
: by her, but she is dazed and b 
¢ helpless before the fledgling {| 

t that she has hatched out, whose 

ways and instincts are not her , 
ways and instincts, and whose bk 
every desire and determina- 
tion is diametrically op- 





y posed to her own desires 

( and determinations. 

¢ She can not even teach 

| her daughter how to sew 

1 and cook, because domestic 
n science experts in the schools 
d | have taken these things 

( ; out of her hands, and 

y | have taught daughter how 


to diagram a garment 
scientifically, and use a 
tape-line with an absolute 

. 4 accuracy that makes her 
laugh at mother’s hit-or-miss 


e way of measuring a yard by her 

" nose, and how to plan a meal, not 

" of meat and potatoes and pie as 
‘| mother does, but in terms of so many 


percents of albumin, and fibrin, and 
phosphates, and proteins, and _ pep- 


: tones. And if the results aren’t 

t always as good as mother achieves, it 

i still makes daughter regard mother as 

: a back number whose opinion is not 

on ‘’ worth taking, and who is mostly to be 

d cherished as a prized and precious antique. 

. The girl of today differs from the girl of the 
a past in every possible way, even to her phy- 
. q sique. Actual measurements show that she 
x averages from one to two inches taller than her 
g mother, that she wears a shoe and a glove two 
" or three sizes larger, and that her waist and 
" < chest measurements are from six to eight 


inches bigger. You would look in vain now 
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for any wasp-like maidens with ‘a 
nineteen-inch belt-measure, yet 
fifty years ago they were as plen- 
tiful as blackberries are in June. 





























id In our grandmothers’ 
a days ill health was a 
3 cult among women. 


The girl of today 
considers it a dis- 
grace. It is as 
much a source of 
shame to her to 
be sickly as it is 
to a man to bea 


weakling. Girls 
boast of their 


muscle and how 

they can play golf 
all day, dance or 
skate half the night, 
without turning a 
hair. The daugh- 
ters of a house are 
quite as able-bodied 
as the sons, and a 
neurotic, hysterical 
young maiden lying 

about on a sofa, once a frequent and 
familiar sight, is now almost as un- 
common a spectacle as a dodo. 

The modern girl, however, differs from 
her forebears chiefly in her outlook on 
life. For one thing, she has an entirely 

different ideal of modesty, and she dis- 
cusses, with absolute candor and full knowl- 
edge, subjects that in her mother’s time 
were tabu, and of which girls were kept in 
carefully guarded ignorance. 

“The man who marries me has got to make 
me a wedding-present of a health certificate,” 
declares the new girl. And when her mother 
cries out in horror that she never heard of 
anything so shocking as a girl’s making such 
a remark, and that in her times no modest girl 





One of 
Harrison 
Fisher's mod- 

ern girls — the 
strenuous kind 


c 


who raises the ques- 
tion, not What are 
we going to do with 
her, but What is she 
going to do with us 
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would have been capable of even 
thinking of such a thing, little 
Miss 1916 complacently shrugs 
her shoulders in con- 
temptuous disdain. 

“It’s a pity you 
didn’t,” she calmly 
replies, ‘for if you 
had, there wouldn’t 
have been so many 
of you cut up in hos- 
pitals, or lying dead 
in early graves, or so 
many deformed chil- & 
dren in the world. ¢¥ 
What’s the good of 
shutting your eyes to 
the most appalling dan- 
ger a woman ever faces?”’ 

Another difference be- 
tween the modern girl and 
her mother is that she 
wants to do things, while her 
sex has heretofore been con- 
tent to “stay put.” In 
practically every rich 
and well-to-do family Christy's girl of 
you will find that the sere — 
household problems which pine Fourth of 
are worrying mother and July. a phe- 
father most are not patie nic . 
furnished by the prodigal 
sons, but by the strenuous daughters. 

“We don’t know what to do about 
Ruth and Helen,” wail the distracted 
parents; “we don’t want them to go out into 
the world to work or to have careers. We 
want them to stay at home and enjoy them- 
selves. We've got plenty of money, and we 
give them everything they desire, but they 
are not satisfied. Ruth would go off to study 
to be a trained nurse, and Helen is begging 
her father to let her start a tea-room. They 
say they are bored to death with society, and 
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that they despise themselves for being 
parasites! We don’t know 
what girls are coming to. In 
our times a girl wes _per- 
fectly happy in her own 
home, and asked noth- 
ing better than to 
have plenty of pretty 
clothes, and beaux, 
and parties.” 

And Ruth and Helen 
depose: ‘We envy the 
business girl. Of course 
we don’t have to work 
for a living. Father gives 
us a lavish allowance, for 
he is a perfect old dear, 
but we’d rather have a dol- 
lar and a half that we've 
made with our own hands and 
brains than a hundred and 
fifty dollars that somebody else 
has made and given us. And 
the society act! Merciful heav- 
ens! Think of an intelligent hu- 
man being with no other object 
in life than buying clothes and 
putting them on, and fussing 
up their hair, and running 
about to places to talk 
piffle to other piffling peo- 
ple! Why, that kind of a 
life would not enly bore 
us to death, but we should 
consider it a shame and a dis- 
grace to be so useless in a 
world that needs so many 

things to be done in it.” 
Strangest of all to a mother 
is the modern girl’s attitude toward mar- 
riage. She looks forward to it pretty 
much as the Christian does toward dying 
and going to heaven. She wants to go to 


heaven, and expects eventually to get there, 
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but she is in no hurry about it, and would 
like to put it off as long as she can. 
isn’t the be-all and end-all of life to her as it 
was to her mother. It isn’t even the career 
that appeals most strongly to her, and assur- 
edly she will not feel that she is a blighted 
being, as the woman of former generations felt, 

if no husband appears on the scene. 
Sentiment does not play nearly so big a 


} part in girls’ lives now as it used to do, nor 
) are they so romantic. Ask ten girls what 
they aspire to do, and eight out of the ten wil! 
: have some profession or bus- «4. 
ness in view. Of course these drawn by Coles Phillips. 
) eight wise virgins, when they suffragist by instinct, and instead of 


fall in love, do change their 
opinion about what is the most 
desirable sphere in life to a 


woman, but they marry with 
reluctance and with many 
| a backward glance at the 


privileges they know 
they are giving up. 

The old-fashioned 
- girl was so obsessed 





7 by the glamour of 
| love and romance 
y | that she rushed 
y into marriage 
c blindly, without 
; ever looking to- 
1 ward the future or 
e trying to safeguard 
| it. The mod- 
: ern girl uses her 
1 head as well as her ‘wy, 
y heart in picking out (@ 
a husband, and she ~ 
: : drives a bargain with 
. her fiancé before ever 
y she consents to go to 
y the church with him. 
9 < “Tam going to have a definite 
: understanding about a lot of things, 


Marriage 


type of today's girl 


arguing about equal rights she takes 


them for granted" 












and especially about the money question, be- 
fore I take any man for better or worse. I’m 
not going to trust it all to luck, as my mother 
did. My father is a good man, but he is a 
domestic tyrant, and I am never going to let 
any man treat me as he does my mother.” 
So says the modern girl. 

The modern girl is a suffragist by instinct. 
She doesn't argue about equal rights for 
women. She simply takes them for granted. 
She knows herself as strong, as intelligent, as 
of as much importance in the world as her 
brother, and it is unthinkable 
to her that he should have priv- 
ileges which are denied to her, 
that doors should be open to 
him that are closed to her. 

Such is the 1916 model of 

girl that the workshop of prog- 

ress has turned out, equip- 
ped with all the modern 

. improvements and_ in- 

\ ventions. She’sa self- 
starter. She’s geared 
up to ninety miles 
an hour and she 
carries a limitless 
2 supply of gas. And 
4 the questions are: 
» Whereis she going? 

Whither is she tak- 

ingus? Willshe be 

a car of Juggernaut 

that will run over us 
and crush us, or will 
she pick us up and 
carry us with her into 
the uplands of life? 

Of one thing only 
are we certain, and that 
is that she will not, like her 
forebears, run in the old worn 
ruts of femininity, but that she 
will be a pathfinder along new roads. 


“She is a 
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WAS talking with a con- 
vict. We were discussing re- 





unless he has gone through 
what I have, can realize how wrong it is to 
send a child to a reform institution. I was 
sent to a reformatory at the age of nine 
for taking coal from the railroad to keep 
my mother and four small children warm. 
Up to that time I had never stolen or used 
bad language. I was an innocent child. But 
when I came out seven years later, I was a 
full-fledged young devil. There are officers in 
that institution not fit to herd swine. I think 
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formatories. Suddenly his eyes 
flashed and he said: ‘“‘No one, 


The influence of some good 
lives. Usually it is the 
during boyhood. What, 
cation between a boy and 
he should be “reformed” 
needs her more than ever, 
to his mother oftener than 
whole system of reforma- 
articles that will tell the 
wrongs under heaven, but 
right. If in some inexplic- 
clutches of the unfeeling 
heart to you, would you 
whose boys are now in our 
them in time. Miss Doty 
will write to her in 


if it weren’t for chil- 
dren’s reformatories, 
one prison would be 
sufficient to keep all 
the prisoners of this 
state.” 
This statement set 
_ .* me thinking. On all 
len csc 0% sides were stories of 
covers a multitude of boys and girls made 
lapses from grown-ups = worse by a term in a 
standards for boys — ° 3 ee : 
not one of them justic CHildren’s institution. 
fying the law intak- Were they true? How 
gre boy away could they be _ true? 
rom his mother yes . 
Visits to various re- 
formatories shed little light. Rows 
of children sitting in school, or 
working in a shop, or marching 
in silent file to their meals, tell 
nothing. The superintendents of 
the institutions dilated on what was good, 
never on what was evil. How could I get 
at the defects? How could I find out what 
was wrong in the system? It brought me 
back to the convict. The men who had been 
hurt by a term in a reformatory were the 
ones to consult. I determined to talk with 
them. But most of them were back in prison. 
The terms they had served in reformatories 
hadn’t reformed them. So I secured permis- 
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peut at ied CEC A LE - a bitter in their hatred of 


such places. One and all, 


« ; 
~ 4 they denounced them as 
TL ae. 7 crime-breeders. They 
< | ; knew; they had been in 


them. Boyish pranks and 


‘ 9 little infractions of grown- 
tO 1 S O T ow ups’ laws sent most of 
s . them there. They came 


out with a bent for real 
- misdeeds and 
Madeleine ys Doty Ee; criminal offenses. 
I found these 
men bitter, but 
not hardened. 
| They were eager 
to save the chil- 
dren of today 
from a fate like 
their own. 
R Gladly they gave 


records and 














woman is the bulwark of most men’s 
mother’s influence, and it was exerted 
then, is the excuse for severing communi- 
his mother as soon as the law decides 
in an institution? At such a time he 
and the rule that forbids a boy to write 
once a month is utterly vicious—as is the 
tories. This is the first of a series of 
mothers of America of one of the worst 
one which they, pulling together, can 
able way your boy should get into the 
law, you would want him to open his 
not? Then help those other mothers 
crime-breeding reform schools to reach 
will tell you how if you 
care of the magazine. 












Perhaps it is wrong for 





boys to let their desire to 






have some fun” lead 







them into shooting craps, 






but is the offense great 






enough to justify society 







in sending a boy to an in- 






stitution to “reform” 
him? And if he needs re- 
forming, why should he be ' 









sion to interview 
the inmates of 
Sing Sing and 
Auburn prisons. 
I found that / 
two-thirds of 
the prisoners 
in these big ( 
institutions, 
the men who 
are called the 
“foes of so 
ciety,” had ‘ 
been in 
reforma- 
tories 
as chil- 
dren. 
They 
wer 





refused permission to 





write to his 
mother? 
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These are the boys who 
sion to the “reform ~ 
jails. Only potentially 
the vicious boys to be 
which society sends the 
its laws. In these in- 
treated like criminals 


PM — 
disreputable men, and, 


stories which Besides giving their rec- "enters, “usm ane. 
demonstrated ords, one hundred -and not oftener than once 
almost invari- fifty men wrote the stories 
ably the cruelty of their childhood. They 
and futility of told why they were sent to 
the institu-  reformatories and the treatment they 
tions to which received while there. These tales make 
boys are sent plain why it is reformatories don’t reform. 
to be ‘‘re- One rule that exists in nearly every insti- 
formed.” Fif- tution is that a child shall not write to his 
teen hundred mother more than once a month and not 
prepared written then if naughty. Such a rule is intolerable. 
statements — with Ninety times out of a hundred the best 
unfailing trust, they influence in a child’s life is his mother. He 
gave their aliases confides in her, he goes to her for advice, 
and disclosed facts for rulings in the disputes of his boy-world, 
~ unknown to for the touch of her hand when ill or 
ee: mw the police. hurt. And, when he is sent away to be 
A convict “reformed,” he has the hand of man against 
This boy and the one on the next page S€rving a _ him and no mother to help him. 
bave all the carmerks of youthful vi- short term as This is one man’s story. He is a prisoner 


i . Would t b . *S ° ‘ 
thrown with them daily sed yon @ first offen- in Auburn—just twenty-two years old. He 
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powerless to help him ? der would lay was first arrested when thirteen, and most 
bare four or of his life since then has been spent behind 
five previous arrests under other names— prison bars. He was the kind of boy who 


facts which, if known at the time of con- smashed windows, played ball in the street, 
viction, would have piled up the penalty. and was always getting into trouble. He 
Many of these cases I verified. In every was full of boisterous red-blooded vigor 
instance the statements made were correct. and youth. Even ten years of prison have 
It became apparent that the majority of not killed his sparkle and life. There is 
convicts are reform school graduates. Asa _ still a ready smile and gay laughter on 
child progresses from grammar to high his lips. He still has the dancing blue eyes 
school, from high school to college, and and curly brown hair of a mischievous 
from college to university, so delinquent youngster. There is something clean and 
children graduate from one penal institu- strong and energetic about him. He must 
tion to another. : have been the joy of his mother’s heart— 
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a curly-headed, fighting man-child, always You can only write one letter a month in 
getting into trouble and always going to a reform school and not then if you’ve been 
her for help. This is what he writes: bad. I wanted to tell mother things, but 

‘My dear Miss Doty: I couldn’t. I made up my mind to write 

“You ask me the reason I’m in prison and hide the letters in my shirt and send 
today, and I tell you straight: it was be- them out by some feller when he got dis- 
cause I was sent to a reformatory when charged. It was against the rules. But it 
thirteen and couldn’t have the good can’t be wrong fora boy to write his mother. 


influences of a mother. I couldn’t even “The reformatory was awful. It couldn’t 
write to her, and naturally when I was make any one good. I was sent there be- 
released I had gained a tendency to be- cause I threw a stone and hit a man. It 


come ‘illegitimate.’ Iam only twenty-two, was wicked to throw stones, but I didn’t 
hut I’m a fine example of a graduate from mean to hit any one. I used to see the man 
one of the lowest to one of the highest insti- with the cut in his head and the blood 
tutions. In 1906, when thirteen, I was sent coming. It frightened me at nights, and I 
to the reformatory, and wanted my mother. I wanted to ask if 
.. When I left there after the man was well again. We slept in a 

form the never-ending proces- as e 5 . 
schools and through themtothe two years I was a first great, dreary dormitory, packed close with 
bad now, they are apt pupilsof ~¢]lass ‘mob-busler’ and beds, a hundred boys in one room. There 

found in every institution to were bars ; t th a is 1 " I 
youngsters who have broken , pitti mip were i ars a e winc OWS. n 
stitutions the boys are usually winter it was terribly cold. 
There weren’t any mat- 
tresses, only biankets 
on the beds. Often 
I couldn’t sleep. 
You have to lie 
just so in bed 
and mustn’t 
put your 
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often put in the charge of 
most inexplicable of 
to their mother: 


a month 


4 


— 








‘prowler.’ 
I wasn’t out 
a year before I was 
sent to Elmira for burglary. After serving 
twenty-two months I was released on parole, 
but within four months I broke parole and 
was sent to the reformatory at Napa- 
noch. I came out of there in October, 
1912, and in January, 1913, was arrested 
and sent to Sing Sing and then to 
Auburn, where I am now. I haven't 
been out of prison more than a few 
months since I was thirteen. y 
“As a boy I was wild, but not . 
wicked, and I did love my mother. 
When sent away I was very lonely. 
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hands under the covers. If a kid falls asleep 
and his covers come off in the night, the 
watchman, instead of pulling the covers 
over a boy, gives him a crack with a rattan. 
It wakes the poor kid in an awful fright. 

“They beat the children dreadfully. There 
was a little Jew boy, and he didn’t want to 
go to church because he was a Jew. He 
was hit on the head, and the ear-drum 
broke. I felt awfully sorry and gathered 
the little Jew boy up off the floor and put 
him to bed. For my humane act of pick- 
ing up an unconscious boy from the floor 
I received a ‘berrie’ [stripped, put under a 
cold shower, and beaten]. If I could have 
written my mother, she would have done 
something, but letters home are read, 
you can’t tell anything; besides I had been 
bad for helping the Jew kid, so I couldn’t 
write at all. 

“After a while I got hard and didn’t care. 
I tried not to think of my mother. Once 


eight kids and I planned to make a get- 
away. 


When we had the door open, seven 
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The man who wrote the above wrote this in the same letter: 
I learned at the reformatory, but was never a success. 

half my life behind prison bars. 

mother once a month, and every letter was inspected 
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Mother ? 


then I and another feller 
started to follow, but we were grabbed by 
the throat and knocked down, and were 
taken down to the cellar and there givena 
‘berrie’ that was a peach. The seven 
other kids was caught in two weeks, and 
we was all given another ‘berrie.’? While 
the kids were away, I and the other boy 
was beaten up every day. 

‘“‘The day you interviewed me you asked 
why is it boys in reformatories learn so 
little. It’s because the men in charge of 
the school are foreigners and speak only 
broken English, or else haven’t any edu- 
cation, so how can any one learn anything? 

“In institutions they don’t believe in 
teaching you, they try to beat it into you 
with ‘benders.’ I know you will agree 
that boys will be boys, but if a boy in a 
reformatory plays a joke on another, he’is 
beaten up for it, and has to stand in the 
yard for five or six days. You said the day 
you visited reformatory there were 
only two boys in the hospital and you won- 


got out, and 
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“After my release I practised some of the ideas 
As a result I have spent more than 
I was only allowed to write my 











dered why because there were 


for I was in the hospital for a 
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4 It 1s not pleasant for passers-by 
A to have to dodge whizzing balls 
but boys must 
granting that they should not 
do so where the law forbids, 


arrest, sending him to an institu- 
tion of doubtful influence, and 
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play Even 


} a long while, I decided to 

fifteen hundred children in the does the offense justify society try to get away again. I 
. - me . 5 ” . S 

place. I will explain the reason, + putting on a boy thestigmaof fixed it so four kids could 


slip out, but they got caught. 


month, and I know. Nobody cutting him offfromhis mothe? They got a ‘berrie’ and was 


will complain of being sick. 
The boys are supposed to go 
to the hospital to be treated. 
I have seen kids between nine and twelve 
have their teeth pulled out, and instead of 
giving them a mouth-wash to rinse and clean 
the mouth and throat, the man in charge (he 
wasn’t a Dr.) would take a toothpick, put 
a piece of cotton on the end, saturate it 
with iodin, and stick it on the raw, bleed- 
ing gum. I have had iodin put on a knife- 
cut instead of having it stitched. Also I had 
an abscess on my back, and for six days I 
had nothing but iodin put on it until one 
day the Dr. came and rushed me to the 
hospital and lanced it. I still bear the scar. 
For everything that was the matter, you 
was painted with iodin. We used to call 
the man in charge of Dr.’s office the 
‘iodin kid.’ . . 

“One day a kid came in from the yard 
with a broken nose. He was about thir- 
teen, and because he wouldn’t tell a lie 
and say some other kid hit him, he was 
given twenty raps on the hands. Next 
day, before going back to the yard, he 
said he had his nose broken playing ball, 
but they wouldn’t believe him. It is the 
same thing day after day. Nobody be- 
lieves you, and you get beaten for every- 
thing. Can you blame the kids for not 
Wanting to complain when they are 
ee 

“After I had been in the reformatory 





asked how they managed to 
escape. One said, ‘The kid 
showed us how easy it was,’ 
so then the man in charge of the yard 
sent for me and asked me what I meant. 
I told him, ‘America is a free country, 
and you are allowed to express an opin- 
ion.’ But he didn’t agree and gave me a 
‘berrie’ and stood me in the yard every 
day for a month. 

““As you see, I kept getting worse. I 
grew reckless and didn’t care what I did. 
I lost all touch with my mother. I was 
always naughty and couldn’t write her, 
and she was too far away to come to see me. 
I was never able to send out letters to her 
on the sly and after a while I tore up those 
I had written and hid in my shirt. She 
grew to think I was wicked and didn’t love 
her, but it wasn’t so. 

“There are many other bad things in a 
reformatory, but they are so awful, to be 
frank, I don’t know how to express them on 
paper, or any other way. The ridiculous 
and severe punishments meted out for little 
offenses is shameful. One punishment is 
standing in the aisle by the side of the bed. 
When the lights go out, the kid is told to 
kneel. He has to remain on his knees in 
one position, sometimes for hours. This 
is torture to a child, whose mind is filled 
with fear that if he moves the punishment 
will be increased. It breaks the child’s 
spirit, and it is worse than the prison cooler 
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[dark cell]. Instead of using reformative 
and constructive methods, the kid is humili- 
ated and humbled until he becomes a 
sniffling weakling. The kid that shows 
spirit and courage is marked for experi- 
mental purposes. One of the most vicious 
punishments is putting a kid under a cold 
shower and beating him with a rattan. 
In the dead of winter I have seen a kid put 
under a cold shower and kept there till he 
fainted. . . 

“You go to a reformatory, and when you 
come out you are ready for state’s prison 
because of what you have learned. How 
can any one keep good when he never 
comes in contact with anything good? My 
mother was my one connection with good 
people. When I was cut off from her, my 
only friends were my pals in reformatories 
and prisons. Naturally 


is another letter, shorter, but equally to 
the point: 

‘My dear Miss Doty: 

“Tt is impossible to express my feelings 
on paper in regard to the punishment | 
received at the reformatory. How- 
ever, it may give you some idea when I say 
that ever since that time whenever I see 
any officers of that institution it is like 
waving a red rag at a bull. I have a scar 
on my cheek which I shall always carry as 
a reminder. I have received brutal beat- 
ings by the police and others since that day, 
but have no ill will toward any but the 
officer at the reformatory who nearly 
killed me. He has since died. At his 
funeral I learned there was a grand cere- 
mony, orations, etc., the priest stating he 
was going to heaven. Well! if there is a 

God, and that man goes 





when I went out I went 
with them. I knew no 





il | to heaven, may he send 


one else, had nowhere 
else to go. The day | 
got out of Elmira I was 
met by a pal. As soon 
as we got to New York, 
we commenced drinking. 
That night we planned 
a burglary for the follow- 
ing week. It was the 
only trade we knew. 





e i 5 me to hell. I was com- 
Will You Help: mitted to the reforma- 


tory by my parents be- 
cause I remained out 
late at night. Up to 
then I had not com- 
mitted any serious of- 
fense, but after my re- 
lease I practised some of 
the ideas I learned at 
the reformatory, but 
Was never a success. As 


This article is “straight goods.” 
Miss Doty has, since 1908, been 
studying the institutions of which 
she writes. The conditions de 
scribed here are the usual ones 
throughout the country. Do we 
want to continue to make crimi- 
nals out of merely bad boys? If 
we do not, the thing to do is 
to stop it—-to reform our re- 
formatories. Will you help in your 
county or state? Write to Miss 
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Next morning I tried to 
borrow my fare to Chi- 
cago. I wanted to get 
away and start anew. 
But I drank, couldn’t get the money, and 
gave up all idea of changing my mode of 
life. I committed two burglaries in the 
two following weeks, and here I am. 

“T hope this is the kind of information 
you are looking for. I hope it helps the 
kids. If the reformatories were decent, 
the prisons wouldn’t be half full. Let the 
kids write to their mothers. Let them 
keep in touch with one good influence in 
the outside world. Let them write her 
unopened letters, then they can tell her 
when things go wrong. If you want any- 
thing else, let me know. You can call on 
me any time. Don’t forget it. 

“D— J—” 

This was D. J.’s story. Marvelous that 
in spite of it his eyes still sparkle and 
laughter is on his lips! Many will say it 
is a convict’s story and therefore not 
true. But there are hundreds of others 
like it. I, for one, believe D. J. Here 






Doty, and she will tell you how. 


a result I have spent 
—— more than half my life 
behind prison bars. 

‘“T was only allowed to write my mother 
once a month, and every letter was in- 
spected. My mother came to see me while 
at the reformatory, but when she was 
there the party who inflicted punishment 
stood alongside, and when my mother asked 
me who cut my cheek, I was in such fear of 
him I stated I fell running across the yard. 
I did not tell the truth until I arrived home. 

‘““My dear Miss Doty, the first prayer | 
have said in a great many years was the 
night at Sing Sing after listening to your 
speech. I returned to my cell and uttered 
a short prayer for your success. It may 
not have been a classic, but if there is the 
God they claim there is, I believe He will 
enter that in His book in your favor, as 
it came from my heart and was wholly 
sincere. Although my record is bad, down 
in my heart I know I am not. 

‘Wishing you every success, believe me, 

Sincerely yours, D— C——” 
























Suppose these men are prejudiced 
witnesses, suppose they have 
exaggerated. Is that a rea- 
son for not letting a child 
write to his mother? Evil 


flourishes behind closed 


q ¢ January 7, 1910. 
¥ My dear Miss Doty: 
5 Of course I very heartily sup- 
© port you in the work you are 
© doing for prison reform, especially 


as it affects the child who is to be- 
come the man or the woman with whom 


® our courts most often have to deal. I was par- 
® ticularly interested in the juvenile court exhibit 
» that you prepared for the Child Welfare Exhibi- 
* tion of 1908; and ever since then I have been 
f in touch with your work concerning children’s 

courts, reformatories, and prisons. Especially 

I sympathize with what you are trying to 
* accomplish for the reformatories for  chil- 
® dren. Of course, like every one else who has 
® studied the subject at all, I wish to see the 


family relations kept up to the very utmost ex 
tent possible, and the 
institution substi- 
tuted for the fam- | 
ily only when itis ,; 













doors. Foul 
air is cleansed by 
fresh, germs are de- 
stroyed by sunshine, 
hidden sores are relieved 
by opening. Why not let the 
outside world into the reforma- 
tories? Good institutions will 
not object, and the bad ones 
will be purified. No matter ¢? 
how good an institution is, there 

is always a weak link. The child 
should be protected against that link. 
Unless children can write unopened 
letters, they have no protection. 
It is barbarous that the 
griefs of a child’s heart, the 
woes and injustices, can be 
told to no one. If childish 
imaginations occasionally 
paint pictures that are 
not true, what matter? D. 
J.’s story consists of facts. 
Whether the little Jewish 
boy’s ear-drum was broken, 
whether sick children are properly cared for, 
whether barbarous punishments exist, are 
matters that can be ascertained by inquiry. 
If the stories are false, the mother can be 


letter to mother 
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This boy had no mother to write to. but 
that made little difference in the effect the 
reform school had on him. 
has slight chance of 
combating the evil influences that sur- 
round reformatory boys all the time 


Miss Doty’s next article) Wanted—A Mother, will appear next month. 





reassured, the child corrected, and 

no harm is done; if they are 
true, the quicker the mother, 
and every mother, and all 
. society knows, the better. 
Every night thousands of 


Ms, ’ 


































absolutely necessary. Now 
and then the mother, because 
of drink or of brutality, be- 
comes so unsexed, so dehuman- 
ized, that she can not be trusted 
to have anything more to do with her 
child; but just so far as it is possible 
every effort should be made to keep the child with 
the mother, and when the child must be sent toan 
institution to keep it in fulltouch with the mother. 
With all good wishes for your efforts to arouse 
the mothers of the United States, the women of 
the United States, in the cause of practical 
common sense and humanity, and in favor of 
reformatories that shall really reform, I am 


Very sincerely yours, 


4 
Fie o clout. Jlo-waee ce 
Oyster Bay, “ 
Long Island, N. Y. 
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# |ittle children in 
@ institutions 
; * go lonely to bed. 
There is no good-night 
kiss, no touch of a loving 
hand, no one who understands. 
But the little heart would 
be greatly cheered if it knew 
that with daylight a private, 
uninspected letter to mother 
might be dropped in the post-box 
on the big, iron gate. Some might 
not write, but to all, good and bad, 
come moments when the soul cries 
out, moments when confession 
is on the lips, hope and aspi- 
ration in the heart; and then 
a child needs his mother. 
Such a reform could be 
brought about almost ina day if 
the women of the United States 
willed it. No institution can 
withstand the demands of the 
mothers. Let every woman 
who reads this article see to it 
that the children’s institutions in her city 
or state permit free communication between 
mother and child. Why can’t a kid write 
to his mother? : 


\ 
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“Hullo, King Arthur! Getting impatient? I'll soon be with you,” Desire called out as she heard Teddy enter 
the living-room. “Impatient?” he answered. “Of course I'm impatient. Where are you?” 
Her laugh floated back. “Where you're not allowed to come. You can't 
complain; I told you I wouldn't be dressed till twelve” 


“Slaves of Freedom” 
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Synopsis: Those who read the first two instalments of ‘Slaves of Freedom'’ will not need to be reminded of the 
trend of the story; they will pick it up here and go on with all the zest with which one follows any masterpiece of the 
story-teller’s art. Those who were so unfortunate as to miss the beginning of the serial may here learn that when the 
story opens, Teddy, a young and successful English author and illustrator, is vacationing in his automobile and is ap- 
proaching the King Arthur country. As the day wanes he fails into a dreamful, reminiscent mood and constructs mem- 
ories of his boyhood in a London street, of his neighbors there, and of a wonderful little girl called Desire, who was a boon 
companion for several happy months and was then whisked off to America by her mother when she left her husband, Hal, 
son of Mrs. Sheerug, Teddy's eccentric neighbor. Ever since that day Teddy has carried in his heart a picture of Desire 
and has recently spent much time in trying to visualize the beautiful young woman that she now must be and in inventing 





details for their meeting. He is thinking of these things when he reaches the country inn where he has intended to stop for 
the night. There he finds a telegram directing him to push on,to Glastonbury. It is signed by Madame Josephine, an elderly 
friend and confidante who runs a beauty shop—Beauty, Incorporated—in which Teddy holds several well-paying shares. 
Without question, then, he drives on. At Glastonbury he finds that no one has made inquiry for him, Nonplused, 
he engages a room for the night and goes out for a walk before retiring. He gives himself over to the fancies the old 
town awakes, and is in this mood when he comes upon a street where an Arthurian pageant is being he'd. The players 
ure on the point of dispersing for the night, and he stands aside to watch them as they pass. One of them, guised as 
Queen Guinevere, attracts his attention by both look and voice. He follows to the inn, and there learns that she is the 
cause of his coming to Glastonbury. A telegram has directed her to ask him to drive her to London that night in order 
that she may sail for America the next day at noon. As he speaks with her, he becomes certain that she is Desire, that this 


is the meeting of which he has dreamed for years. 


Through the summer night they speed toward London. 


At the outset, stirred by his knowledge, he was on the point 


of taking what seemed to her, looking upon him as a stranger, a liberty when she told him that if she went with him he 






and he tells her who he is, only to find her indifferent. 


t agree to be sensible. With her by his side he is fired with more than his old love for her and time and again is on the 
f disclosing his identity, Her restraint deters him. é a 
lit beautiful face only by forcing them to the road ahead, drives through village after village. At dawn she awakes, 


Finally she falls asleep, and he, keeping his eyes from her 


The long ride ends soon after dawn at the door of the house in London where she has been staying with an American 


actress who has suddenly decided to return to New York. 


Giving Teddy her New York address, Desire leaves him stand- 


ing in the London street, his dream of years come true and shattered. In the space of a night he has met and lost her. 
In the few hours before the boat-train leaves he sends her flowers, a copy of his book, and many messages. No reply comes 
from her, and though he writes many letters, the days stretch into weeks without a word from her. Finally he decides to 
goto New York. He expects her to meet him at the pier where his boat docks, but she does not, and when he ‘phones to 
her apartment, he finds that she is out of town. Later in the day her mother invites him up to dinner, but Desire does 
not return until after midnight—and then with another man, a young actor—and Teddy has only a word with her before 
parting from her with her promise to spend the next day with him if he will call her up in the morning. 


URING the two hours since he 

had_ breakfasted, Teddy had 

watched the telephone as though 

it were a live thing, as though it 
were Desire’s own lips which might speak 
to him at any moment. He felt that she 
was there in the room with him, obsti- 
nately keeping silent. 

She had told him not to disturb her till 
eleven, but he had persuaded himself that 
he would hear from her long before that; 
at nine, perhaps; at ten, at latest. She 
had tried to appear offhand in arranging 
the appointment because another man 
was present. He pretended to: think - it 
rather decent of her to let the chap down 
so lightly. 

During every minute of the last two 
hours he had been expecting to hear the 


shrill tinkle of her summons. As he bent 
above his writing, his heart was in his throat. 
He kept glancing up, telling himself that 
his sixth sense had warned him that her 
voice was already asking its way across 
the wires. Though previous premonitions 
had proved unwarranted, he was confident 
that his latest was truly psychic. 

Surely a girl who knew that she was 
loved wouldn’t sleep away the freshness of 
a blue September morning! Curiosity, if 
nothing better, would rouse her. It didn’t 
often happen that a man came three thou- 
sand miles to do his courting. She’d kept 
him waiting so long. If she felt one-tenth 
part of his impatience— 

He finished his letter to his mother. It 
was all about his voyage and the interviews 
of yesterday. He ought to tell her more; 
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but how, without telling her too much? 
By the time an inquiry could be returned, 
he would know everything. He would 
know for certain whether Desire loved him. 
He pulled out his watch. A few minutes 
past ten! To keep his nerves quiet he 
made a pretense of working. He would 
outline the first of his series of articles. 

But his thoughts wandered. There was 
no room in his mind for anything save her. 
She possessed him. The birdlike inflec- 
tions of her voice piped in his memory; he 
could hear her laughter, the murmur of 
her footsteps, the rustle of her dress. The 
subtle fragrance of her presence was all 
about him. In the silence of his brain she 
pleaded with him, taunted him, explained 
her omissions of consideration. ‘‘ You don’t 
know what things have done to me—you 
don’t know what things have done to me.” 

Jt was useless; he gave up his attempt. 
All he had accomplished was to fill a page 
with sketches of her face. Here she was 
as he had seen her last night, fashionably 
attired, with her hair like a crown of bronze 
upon her forehead; and here as_ the 
Guinevere of that bewildering drive, mystic 
as the dawn in a web of shadows; and 
here as the coaxing, elusive sprite who had 
scribbled her heart upon the dusty panes 
of their play-room window in childhood. 
Would he ever be able to work again, 
ever be able to pursue any ambition or any 
dream in which she did not share? 

He rose restlessly and fumbled for his 
watch. A minute to eleven! He stepped 
across to the telephone. While the boy at 
the switchboard was getting his number, 
he tapped with his foot, consumed with 
impatience. 

“Madame Jodrell’s apartment? I want 
to speak to Miss Desire. Oh, no, I’m sure 
she’s not sleeping. You’re mistaken.” He 
laughed nervously. ‘This is Mr. Gurney. 
She asked me to ring her up at eleven.” 

Silence. A long wait. ‘She'll speak to 
you, sir.” The clicking of a new connec- 
tion. He heard the receiver taken down 
at the other end and a curious sound which, 
after puzzling over, he decided must be the 
running of bath-water. 

“Are you there?” He listened. “Is 
that you, Desire?” 

No answer. 

Then she gave herself away. Across the 
wire came to him a stifled yawn, followed 
by a bubbling little laugh. “Yes, it’s 
Desire. What a lot of time you’re wasting. 





Freedom 


A whole minute! Time enough to decide 
the destiny of nations. And weren't you 
punctual? May you come at once? Cer- 
tainly not. Can’t you guess where I am? 
I shan’t be ready till twelve. Oh, well, if 
you don’t mind waiting. I'll expect you.” 

He had intended to say more, but she 
rang off. 

Streets were gilded with surlight. The 
sky was a smooth shell-like blue, without a 
cloud. It seemed much more distant than 
any sky he had seen in London. Over 
London the sky broods companionably; 
from London streets, even at their merriest, 
the hint of melancholy is never absent. 
But here, in New York, he was conscious 
of an invigorating, reckless valor, a mag- 
nificent and lonely daring. It was every 
man for himself. There was no friendship 
between the city and the heavens; as lad- 
ders of stone were set up higher against the 
blue, the heavens receded in challenge. 

There was a tang of autumn in the air. 
Leaves on trees began to have a brittle 
look. Everything shone: trolley-lines, win- 
dows, the slender height of sky-scrapers. 
It was a wide day, just the day for adven- 
tures. 

As he passed farther up-town, he noticed 
that people walked more leisurely; men’s 
faces grew rarer. He had a glimpse of the 
Park, a green valley of coolness between 
the quarried, sun-dazzled crags of the 
metropolis. Presently he turned off to the 
left, down one of those tunnels hewn be- 
tween apartment-houses and sacred to the 
morning promenades of yapping dogs— 
proud little useless dogs like Twinkles, led 
on leashes by lately risen mistresses. Then, 
in a flash, he saw the Hudson, going from 
one great quietness to another, sweeping 
down to the ocean full-bosomed and ma- 
ternal from its sanctuary in the hills. 

The elevator-boy seemed to have been 
warned of his coming; when he gave his 
name, he was taken up without suspicious 
preliminaries. 

“Miss Desire hasn’t finished dressing 
yet,” the maid told him. “If you'll wait 
in here, she’ll be with you presently.” 

He was shown into the room in which 
Vashti had played to him. He hadn't 
taken much notice of it on his previous visit. 
Now, as he tiptoed about, he saw that it 
was expressive of its occupants’ personal- 
ities. It had a gay, delicate, insubstantial 
air. It didn’t look lived in. Everything 
could be packed up within an hour. It 
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wasn’t a home; it was what Vashti had 
called a ‘perch.’ 

The furniture was slight and dainty, as 
though there for appearance rather ‘than 
for use. The sofa by the window seemed 
the only piece meant to be sat on. On the 
table a dwarf Japanese garden was grow- 
ing. On the walls was a water-color of 
the Grand Canal and another of the Bay 
of Naples. The rest of the pictures were 
elaborate photos of actresses, with spidery 
signatures scrawled across them. One face 
predominated: the face of a_ beautiful 
woman, with a vague smile upon her 
childish, self-indulgent mouth and a soft 
mass of hair swathed about her head. 
She was taken in a variety of poses, but 
always with the same vague smile and 
always with her face stooping, as though 
she were trying to hypnotize the onlooker. 
One might have supposed that this was the 
den of a man who was in love with her. 
Scratched hurriedly in the corner of each 
of her portraits, prefaced by some extrav- 
agant sentiment, was the name “Fluffy.” 
On a table stood the photo of the only 
man in the collection, signed, “To my 
dearest Girl.”’ 

Teddy paused before it. He recognized 
the man who had brought Desire home 
last night—the man who had kept her from 
him. “To my dearest Girl.” He read 
and reread it. Was that the secret of her 
indifference—that she was in love already? 
But wouldn’t Vashti have warned him? 
He stared his defiance. The more _in- 
accessible she became to him, the more he 
felt the need of her. He didn’t care who 
claimed her. He was glad that he would 
have to fight. She was his by the divine 
right of the dreamer, and had been his 
for years. At whatever sacrifice, he would 
win her. Inconsistently, the more difficult 
she became to him the more certain he 
grew of success. 

“Hullo, King Arthur! Getting impa- 
tient? I'll soon be with you. 

He stepped to the door and looked out 
into the passage. “Impatient? Ot course 
I’m impatient. Where are you?” 

Her laugh floated back. “Where you're 
not allowed to come. You can’t complain; 

I told you I wouldn’t be dressed till twelve.’ 

“Tt’s nearer one by now. 

“Is it? But you’ve nothing to do. If 
you hunt about, you’ll find some cigarettes. 
Make yourself happy.” 

He had hoped she would continue the 
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conversation, but her voice grew secret 
as she whispered to her maid. He heard 
cupboards and drawers being opened and 
shut, a snatch of song, and every now and 
then the infectious gaiety of her laughter. 

He came back into the room and smiled 


at the photo on the table. ‘She mayn’t 
be in love with me yet, but she’s certainly 
not in love with you,” he thought. Then 
he stood gazing at his unresponsive rival, 
wondering how much he could tell. 

He was still intent upon the portrait 
when she danced across the threshold, 
swinging her gloves. He turned quickly 
to greet her. 

“Taking a look at Tom? Be careful; 
you’ll make him jealous,” she said. “I can’t 
tell you how good it is to see you.” 

“D’you mean that—that you’re really 
glad?” 

She slipped her small hand into his. Her 
eyes sparkled with mischief, but she said 
demurely: ‘“ Why shouldn’t I mean it? ’m 
always glad to see my friends. And now, 
don’t you think you’ve held my hand long 
enough? See how lonely it looks, just as 
if it were asking me to put on its glove.” 

She tripped over to the window and 
gazed out. ‘‘Isn’t it glorious? And I feel 
so happy, so full of life, so young!” Her 
back was toward him; she felt him drawing 
nearer. “I ought to tell you about my 
hands before we know each other better. 
They have names. The right one is Miss 
Self-Reliance and the left Miss Independ- 
ence. They’re both of them very am- 
bitious and—”’ she swung around, lowering 
her eyes—‘‘and they don’t like being held.” 

He glanced at the photo on the table. 
“Did no one ever hold them?” 

“Hardly any one, truth and honest.” 
She finished the last button and winked at 
him solemnly. “I have been ready since 
eleven, sending you cables and w hole gar- 
dens of flowers.’ > She burst out laughing. 
“I’m glad you don’t drizzle. Come on, 
I’m hungry for the sun.” 

As they shot down in the elevator, he 
asked her: “Drizzle? That’s a new word. 
What do you mean by it?” 

“You'll know soon enough.” She nod- 
ded. “Sooner or later ali men do it. Tom 

drizzles most awfully. He drizzled last 
night w hen I didn’t want him to come up 
because I’thought you’d be in the apart- 
ment.” 

“Then you did think that? You hadn’t 
forgotten that it was the day I landed?” 
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“Forgotten after you'd cabled me? You 
must think me callous.” 

She gave her shoulders a haughty shrug 
and ran down the steps into the sunlight. 
He followed, inwardly laughing. Already 
she had taught him one way of stealing 
a march on the rest of her suitors. All 
the other men “drizzled,” as she called 
it, whenever they fancied that she had 
hurt their feelings. He decided then and 
there that under no provocation whatso- 
ever would he drizzle. She might do what 
she liked to him, he would always meet her 
smiling. Amor Omnia Vincit should be the 
legend written on his banner. 

“What shall we do?” She clasped her 
hands against her throat in a gesture of 
ecstasy. 

“Anything you like.” 

“Anything! Really anything? Even 
something quite expensive?” 

‘Hang the expense!” 

“Then come on.” 

He had no idea where she was taking him, 
and he didn’t care. All places were alike 
so long as he was alone with her. They 
walked shoulder to shoulder, their arms 
just touching. Sometimes in crossing a 
street they drew apart and then, as if to 
apologize for their brief aloofness, came 
together with a little bump on the farther 
pavement. They were embarrassed—and 
glad to be embarrassed. When their si- 
lences had lasted too long, they stole furtive 
glances at each other; when their eyes met, 
they smiled archly. Suddenly she stopped 
and regarded him with an expression of 
unutterable calamity. 

“T’ve got to go back.” 

“No, don’t—please.” 

“T must.” 

He scented tragedy, a previous engage- 
ment perhaps. “But why, why, when 
we've only just met?” 

“T’ve forgotten your lilies. I was going 
to wear them as—as an apology.” 

He laughed his relief. ‘‘Pooh! There 
are heaps more.” 

“But it isn’t that. I wouldn’t accept 
any more. It’s the dear old ones that I 
want, the ones you sent me almost the 
minute you landed.” 

He glanced round sharply; a few doors 
off he saw a florist’s. ‘Don’t go back,” 
he pleaded. And then, with a frankness 
which he feared might offend her: “If you 
did go back, we might meet other people. 
1 want you all to myself today; I can’t 


spare a second of you to other persons, 
Promise to stop here for me.” 

‘But I—perhaps I don’t want to lose a 
second of you to other persons.’’ She 
rested her hand on his arm lightly. ‘* Where 
are you going?” 

‘Be back before you can say Jack Robin- 
son.” 

He darted off. As he entered the shop, 
he caught her slow smile of intelligence 
forbidding him. 

While the flowers were being arranged, 
he kept his eyes turned to where she hov- 
ered on the pavement; the anxiety that 
she might escape him was not quite gone. 
He saw her hail a taxi. For a moment he 
thought— But no, she was having an 
earnest conversation. 

“Tt’s all arranged, brother. We’re going 
to drive down to—”’ 

‘Don’t tell me.” He banged the door 
and settled himself beside her. “ Life’s 
much more surprising when you don’t 
know where you’re going.” He laid the 
flowers in her lap. ‘‘For you. You won't 
refuse them?” 

She bent over them curiously, as though 
she hadn’t the least idea what he had been 
purchasing. As she stripped the paper 
from them and the white cups of the blos- 
soms began to appear, she frowned severely. 

‘‘Lilies-of-the-valley! You’re too good. 
You spoil me. And now you'll think that 
I was asking for them. No. I won’t wear 
them.” 

Having registered her protest she at 
once rewarded him with her fluttering de- 
light as she turned back her coatee and 
tried several effects before finally deciding 
where to fasten them. 

While he had walked at her side, he had 
been too embarrassed to take much notice 
of how she was dressed. Now that her 
attention was occupied, he grew bold to 
examine her toilet. 

Her beauty was a subtle, intoxicating 
perfume, like incense, suggesting the spirit 
of worship. She was different from his 
mother; different even from Vashti, and 
from any woman that he had known. Her 
difference might not be the result of vir- 
tues, might even be due to omitted quali- 
ties. He did not stop to analyze: to him 
the very newness of her type was a fascina- 
tion. 

Nothing that she wore was substantial. 
It was as perishable as a spring garden. A 
shower of rain, and it would be eternally 
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ruined. None of it could be employed as 
second-best when its first freshness was 
gone. It couldn’t even be given to the 
poor: her attire was too modish, it bespoke 
luxury and marked the wearer’s class in 
society. Her clothes were the whim of the 
moment—utterly uneconomic. If Mrs. 
Sheerug had had to pass judgment on them, 
she should have said that they weren't 
sensible. 

In the exact sense they weren't even 
clothing; they were adornments, planned 
with a view to exposing quite as much as 
to concealing the person. To enhance the 
effect of beauty was their sole purpose. 

The skirt was a creamy shade of muslin 
with small green and blue flowers dotted 
over it. It was thin and blowy, and so 
modeled as to pronounce rather than to 
hide the lines of the figure. A pair of 
pretty feet peeped from under; the kind of 
feet that demand a carriage and aye not 
meant for walking. They were clad in gossa- 
mer-thin, silk stockings; the shoes were 
absurdly high in the heel. Both shoes and 
stockings exactly matched the creamy tint 
of the muslin. Teddy thought with joy 
that any one who wore them would be in 
constant need of a man’s protection. There 
would be many puddles in life over which, 
with such shoes, she would require to be 
carried. 

The coatee was of apple-green satin, 
turned back from the neck and belted in 
at the waist, revealing a gauzy blouse cut 
into a low V-shape, so as to display the 
gentle breathing of the throat and breast. 

His eyes stole up to her face. It was 
shadowed by a broad hat of limp straw, 
trimmed with dog-roses and trailing cherry- 
colored ribbon. On her fresh young cheeks 
was the faintest dust of powder, giving to 
them a false bloom and smoothness. He 
wondered why she did that, when her 
unaided complexion would have been so 
much more attractive. Below her left eye 
was a beauty-patch. Behind her left ear 
hung a tremulous curl, which added a 
touch of demure quaintness. In appear- 
ance she was like to one of Lely’s portraits 
of the beauties of the Cavalier period; to 
a Nell Gwyn, whose very aspect of inno- 
cence made her latent naughtiness the more 
provocative. 

_ He sat watching her as she pinned the 
lilies against her breast. How pretty her 
hair was, with its reddish tinge like specks 
of gold shining through its blackness! And 


her ears! They were like pale petals en- 
meshed within her tresses. 

He couldn’t blame her if other men had 
loved her first; but he wished they hadn’t. 
The knowledge had come as a shock. 

“Been inspecting me for some time! Do 
I meet with monsieur’s approval?” She 
leaned her head at a perky angle and 
glanced up at him. 

“Approval! My mind was made up be- 
fore I started. I didn’t come to America 
to—”’ 

“No, I know.” She cut him short. 
‘Mother told me: you’re a gree-ate success. 
You came on business. Please don’t inter- 
rupt; I’ve something most important to 
tell you. I do want you to approve of me 
today; today most specially. That’s why 
I didn’t get up till eleven.” She saw the 
smile creeping round the edges of his mouth. 
“T didn’t mean that the way you thought. 
You’re looking sarcastic, and I hate sar- 
castic persons. I stayed in bed to get rested 
that I might look my prettiest, because— 
Presently I'll tell you. I’ve done some- 
thing terrible. No, I won’t tell you now— 
later. But promise that you'll forgive me.”’ 

“Forgive you!” His voice trembled. 
Had he dared, he would have slipped his 
arm about her; but she had huddled herself 
closer into her corner. “T’ll forgive you 
anything, if you’ll do one thing to please 
me.” 

He waited for her to ask him what it 
was; but her strategic faculty for silence 
again asserted itself. She sat, not looking 
at him, with her eyes shaded. It was a 
childish longing that prompted him to 
make his request. ‘I want to see your 
hands,” he whispered. ‘They’re so beau- 
tiful; it’s a shame to keep them covered. 
On my word of honor,” he sank his voice, “I 
won’t—won’t take advantage.” 

She considered poutingly whether she 
would grant the favor. 

“The first I’ve ever asked,” he urged. 

The smile came like sunshine flashing 
through cloud. “That kind is rarely the 
last.” 

She pulled off the glove from her right 
hand, Miss Self-Reliance, because it was 
farthest from him. 

“When I was very little,” she said, “I 
used to ask you whether I was pretty. All 
you’d tell me was, ‘You have beautiful 
hands.’ Then Bones and I would steal away 
and cry in the currant-bushes. D’you 
remember?” 











“T can't tell you how good it is to see you. 
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her gloves. He turned quickly to greet her. “Taking a look at Tom? Be careful; you'll make 
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“T must have been a grudging little 
beast.” 

“No, you were a nice boy when you 
weren't quite horrid. But if I were to ask 
you now, Do you think I’m pretty?—Please 
don’t answer; I’m not asking. But be- 
cause of all that, the times we used to have, 
let’s be good playfellows while it lasts. We 
won't say silly things or do silly things. 
Let’s be tremendously sensible. There! 
That’s a bargain.” 

It wasn’t. If being in love wasn’t sen- 
sible, the last thing he wanted was to be 
sensible. He hadn’t come to America to 
be sensible in her meaning of the word. 
But the swiftness with which she took his 
consent for granted left no room for argu- 
ment. She might mistake his arguing for 
drizzling, the fault which she held the most 
in contempt. So he kept both his tongue 
and his hands quiet, doing his best to 
forget all the ardent scenes which his 
imagination had conjured. 


FAITH RENEWS ITSELF 


HEY had traveled fully twenty minutes 
in silence; to Teddy it had seemed as 
many hours. The patches of waste-land, 
with bill-boards advertising chewing-gums 
and New York plays, were growing less 
frequent. A sea look was softening the 
blueness of the sky. The greenness by the 
roadside remained unmarred for longer and 
longer stretches. They skirted a little bay, 
where power-boats lay tethered to buoys 
and a white-winged yacht was spreading 
sail. They panted through a town of 
scattered wooden houses, cool with lawns 
and shadowy with trees. Then they came to 
a sandy turf-land, across which a horseman 
distantly galloped, leaping ditches and 
hurdles. But Teddy paid scant attention 
to his changing surroundings. He kept 
gazing at the girl at his side, fearing to 
raise his eyes from her for a second lest 
she should drift away like thistle-down. 
Was she asleep or pretending? Why 
should she be asleep when they had so 
much to say and she had been up for barely 
three hours? Her ungloved hand screened 
her eyes. He suspected that she was spy- 
ing at him through her fingers. Did it 
amuse her to torment him with silence? 
She had done that with variations from the 
moment of their meeting at Glastonbury. 
He couldn’t understand her motive in try- 
ing to make him wretched. His impulse, 
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if he liked people, was to make them glad. 
He became ingenious in unearthing reasons 
for her conduct. Perhaps she was getting 
ready to confess the thing for which she 
had to ask his forgiveness. Perhaps she 
was offended by his request that she 
should remove her glove. But she hadn’t 
seemed offended at the time of asking. 
And, if she were, how trivial! She need 
only have refused him. She’d given him 
far graver causes for offense. He had 
reached this point in his despair, when sud 
denly she uncovered her face and sat up 
vivaciously. 

“Smell the sea! Cheer up. We’re nearly 
there.” 

Darting out her hand, she patted his 
knee, laughing gaily at her familiarity. 
“You are restful. You don’t expect me 
to chatter all the time. People need to be 
very good friends to be able to sit silent. 
I know men who'd be quite snappy if I 
But you're different.” 

She spoke caressingly, giving him credit 
for a delicacy which he did not merit. He 
felt cheap in the accepting of it. He wasn’t 
at all convinced of her sincerity. He had 
the uncomfortable sense that she was aware 
that he wasn’t convinced of it. 

“Poor you! You do look squashed. One 
would think you weren’t enjoying yourself. 
Was it really only business that brought 
you to America?”’ 

He smiled crookedly, making a lame 
effort to clamber back to her level of high 
spirits. ‘‘Didn’t you arrange that we were 
going only to be sensible?” 

She clasped her hands and gazed at him 
wistfully: ‘But we needn’t be sensible 
quite always; it wouldn’t be fun. Besides, 
if it was just business that brought you over, 
I ought to know, because—”’ 

‘“‘Because,” he laughed, “if it was just 
business, then it wasn’t you that brought 
me. And if it wasn’t you, I'll be going 
back directly. If it was just business, the 
only way you could make me stop longer 
would be by being more lavish with your 
sweetness. You’ve not changed, Desire; 
you're still the dear, imperious princess, 
always kindest at the moment of parting.” 

‘Now you’re drizzling.” 

“I’m not. But you push me over preci- 
pices for the sheer joy of making me thank 
you when you pull me back to safety. 
I’m most happy to thank you, little Desire; 
but I’d be ever so much obliged if you 
wouldn’t try such risky experiments. You 
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see, you know you're going to rescue me, 
but I’m never certain.’ 
She drooped toward him, fluttering with 


merriment. “Oh, you! What a lot you 
know!” 

With a quick transition of mood, she sat 
erect and became severely solemn. ‘I 


shan’t be nice all day unless you tell me. 
But if you do tell me—” The blank was 
wisely left for his imagination to fill in with 
eloquent promises. Then, putting all her 
charm into the question, ““Why did you 


come?” 
He looked away, ashamed that she 
should see his unshared emotion. ‘‘ You 


know already.” 

“But I’d rather hear it from your lips. 
It isn’t half as exciting to have to take 
things for granted.” 

‘If you must have it, I came because of 
you.” 

‘And not one scrap because of business?” 

“Not one scrap because of business. 
Business was my excuse to my people. | 
had to tell them something.” 

He was staring at her now. His soul 
stood beckoning in the windows of his 
eyes, watching for an answering signal. 

It was her turn to glance away. She 
had wakened something which both thrilled 
and frightened her. She took refuge in 
disappointment. 

“Then you didn’t mention me to them. 
My father doesn’t know. I wonder why 
you didn’t mention me. Was it because 
they — all those old-fashioned people 
wouldn’t think me good enough? No. No. 
Don’t touch me. Perhaps, after all, it’s 
better to be sensible. Let’s talk of some- 
thing else.” 

‘We've got to finish this now that you’ve 
started it.” His face was stern, and he spoke 
determinedly. ‘“I’d have passed everything 
over, for your sake, Princess—gone on pre- 
tending to take things for granted. But 
d’you think you're fair to me? You said, 
‘Come to America if you really care.’ 1 
thought that meant that you’d begun to 
care. I hope it does.” ; 

She crossed her feet and resigned herself 
to the danger she had courted. “You're 
spoiling a most glorious day; but I sup- 
pose it’s best to get things off one’s chest.” 
Then, in a composed, cool little voice, 
“Well?” 

He surprised himself by a touch of anger. 
It came and went like a flicker of light- 
ning. “I’ve obeyed you,” he said slowly; 
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“I’ve come. I’ve done everything decent 
that I could think of to keep you reminded 
of me. Since we said good-by, I’ve known 
nothing but purgatory. Even happy things 
haven’t been happy, because you weren't 
there to share. That’s the way I feel about 
you, Desire. Whatever I am or can be’ 
must be for you. But you—the moment 
you sailed out of Liverpool, you dropped 
me. You didn’t answer my letters. You 
went out of New York the day I landed, 
leaving no message. When we met last 
night for five minutes, you were with 
another man. This morning for about 
half an hour you did seem glad, but since 
then—” He bit his lip and watched her. 
Outwardly she seemed utterly unmoved. 
“Shall I go on?” 

‘Just as you like.’ 

His words came with a rush. “This 
means too much to me; it’s all or nothing. 
If it means nothing to you, say so. I’m not 
playing. I can go away now—there’s time; 
soon you'll have become too much a part 
of me. When you’ve forced me up to the 
point of being frank, you say, ‘Let’s talk 
of something else.’ Can’t you understand 
that you’re becoming my religion—that I 
do everything thinking, ‘This will make her 
happy,’ and that I dream about you day 
and night?” 

She sat beside him motionless. He had 
expected her either to surrender or to 
show resentment. She made no attempt 
to alter her position; their shoulders were 
still touching. 

At last, when he had come to the break- 
ing point, she lifted her grave gray eyes. 
“You’re foolish,” she said quietly. “Of 
course I’m glad of you. But you'll spoil 
everything by being in such a hurry. You 
don’t know what kind of a girl I am. 
We’ve not been together twenty-four hours 
all told, and yet that’s been long enough to 
teach me that we’re totally unlike. Dm 
temperamental, one of those girls who alter 
with the fashions. You're one of the people 
who never change. You’re the same nice 
boy I used to play with and fancy that— 
oh, that on some far-off day I might marry. 
You’re nearly famous, so mother says. 
I want to be famous, too; but I’m younger 
than you—I’ve not had time. But I know 
much more about the world. Don’t be 
hurt when I say it: your ideas about love 
and your generosity and everything you 
do make me feel that you’re such a child. 
I like you for it,’’ she added quickly. 
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Then, speaking in a puzzled way: ‘* You 
make things difficult. I shouldn’t be do- 
ing right by encouraging you, and” 
she faltered over her words, the innocent 
kindness shone in her eyes—‘‘and I can’t 
bear to send you away. I don’t know 
what to do. I’d have encouraged you if 
I had written to thank you for those flowers, 
shouldn’t I? But they made me just as 
happy as—I was a regular baby over them. 
Every morning of the voyage they lay 
there on my plate, and I wore them the 
whole day. Fluffy used to chaff me. You 
don’t like Fluffy.” She winked at him 
provokingly. “Oh, no, you don’t. You 
think actresses are improper persons. You 
needn’t deny it. And I do so want to be 
an actress, so as to prove to my father 
and Mrs. Sheerug and all the lot of them 
at Orchid Lodge that I’m worth knowing. 
Can’t you understand? After I’m great, 
I might be content to chuck the stage and 
become only a simple, good little wife.”’ 

‘Wouldn’t it be as fine,” he whispered, 
‘“‘to share some one else’s success?” 

She gazed at him wisely. ‘* Philanthropic 
egotist! You know it wouldn’t. Own up 

-don’t you know it wouldn’t?” 

“For a man it wouldn’t,” he conceded 
ruefully. 

She smiled vaguely. ‘‘Then why for a 
woman? Only love could make ii different. 
You believe in love at first sight. I don't. 
At least, ’'m not sure about it.” 

“But you can’t call ours love at first 
sight.”’ 

“Ours!” She raised her brows. ‘* Yours 
was. You had your magic cloak ready to 
pop over me the moment you thought 
you’d found me. I’m only a lay figure.”’ 

“You're not,” he protested hotly. “If 
you’d read my book, you’d know that. 
Your face is on every page.” 

‘A lay figure,” she repeated imperturb- 
ably. 

She didn’t gratify his curiosity as to 
whether she had read his “ Life Till Twenty- 
One.” He waited. At last, driven to 
desperation, he asked, ‘“ What am I to do?” 

euzor ” 

“Yes. I’ve nothing to keep me in Amer- 
ica; I had nothing to bring me over except 


you. If I stay here and don’t give my 
people an explanation, they’ll begin to 
wonder. It won’t be playing the game. 


” 





So, if you don’t care 
She laughed so gaily that she made all 
his mountainous difficulties seem mole- 
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You can’t 
Sooner or 


““‘What an old serious! 
set times and seasons for love. 
later, if you keep on jogging, everything 


hills. 


turns out all right. You’ve got to believe 
that. Jt does.” 

Since she was his prophetess, he let her 
optimism go undisputed. He almost shared 
it. But it didn’t provide him with a cer- 
tain foundation for his future. 

“Tf you'll stop drizzling,” she said, “I'll 
set Miss Independence free for a _ run. 
There!” She pulled the glove off her left 
hand and made it scamper in the blue and 
green meadow of her gown. Then, of a 
sudden, the temptress fingers shot out and 
caressed him for the merest second. 

***Life’s so much more surprising when 
you don’t know where you're going.’ 
That’s what you said, King Arthur. We 
don’t know where we’re going; we’re both 
too young. It’s silly to pretend we do. 
Let’s agree to be immensely kind to each 
other. Don’t let’s try to be anything 
closer as yet. If we do—’’ She wrig- 
gled her shoulders; the little curl against her 
neck trembled violently. ‘*I do hate quar- 
reling— Hullo! There’s the sea. We'll 
be there in a second.” 

The taxi had halted in a line of auto- 


mobiles. They were on a bare, sun-baked 
road. On every side salt-marshes stretched 
away, crisscrossed with ditches which 


drained into a muddy canal. The road 
crossed the canal; the bridge was up to 
allow a fishing-boat passage. Over to the 
left a boardwalk ran; behind it the sea 
flashed like a mirror. Straight ahead, in 
a straggling line of diminishing importance, 
hotels rose up. A little over to the right 
an encampment of match-box summer 
cottages sweltered in the glare. 

The landscape would have been dreary 
enough without the people and the sun. 
But the people lent the touch of vivacity. 
The bright colors of women’s dresses stood 
out boldly in the strong, fluttering air. 
When seen distantly clumped together, 
they looked like a stage-garden, abloom 
with artificial flowers. The men and 
women were for the most part in pairs 
and young; only the older people were in 
parties. Teddy had the sense that he had 
joined a carnival of irresponsible lovers. 
Probably all those men had their problems. 
And the girls—they, too, didn’t know 
where they were going. No one was in- 
dulging in the careful cowardice which 
takes thought for the morrow. They were 
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leaving all future evil to take care of itself. 
They were finding today sufficient in its 
goodness; and of its goodness they intended 
to miss nothing. 

When he turned to Desire, he found her 
studying her face in a pocket-mirror and 
dabbing a film of powder on her imperti- 
nent little nose. He glanced away, think- 
ing his watching would embarrass her. 

She spoke with a bewitching self-com- 
posure, still scrutinizing her reflection: “I 
could hear your brain ticking. I was right, 
wasn’t I? It’s best at first not to be too 
much to each other?”’ 

Her naive frankness in not attempting 
to hide her vanity sent a wave of affection 
tingling through him. It was as though 
by one foolish act she had entrusted him 
with the key to her character—her un- 
abashed truthfulness. 

He leaned forward, brushing her shoulder 
intimately, and peered into the mirror from 
which her eyes watched him. 

‘“T’ve been an old serious,” he whispered 
tenderly. ‘‘But now I’ll be anything ye 


choose. Let’s be just as kind as we know 
how.” 

“Let's,” she nodded, “you convenient 
person.’ The curl against her neck shook 


roguishly. 

They pulled up in the courtyard of a 
hotel. By its architecture it might have 
been Spanish. Great palms in tubs cast 
heavy shadows. Somewhere near by, but 
out of sight, an orchestra twanged a rag- 
time tune. He held her hand for one breath- 
less moment as she alighted. 

“What next? Are you hungry?” 

She closed her eyes with feigned con- 
tempt, “Hungry ? Glutton!” 

Away she fled, light as pollen, dancing 
in her steps in unconscious rhythm with the 
unseen orchestra. He caught her up where 
the flash of waves, rising and falling, burst 
upon them in tumultuous glory. She was 
leaning back, clutching at the brim of her 
hat, while the eager wind dragged at her 
skirt like a child entreating her to join in 
its frolic. She laid her hand on his arm. 

“This is life. Doesn’t it wake you up, 
make you wonder why you ever had the 


drizzles?, We're not the same_ persons. 
I’m not. Cling to me or I'll blow away. 


You'll have to chase me as you would your 
hat.” 

They stepped down onto the sands and 
strolled along by the water’s edge, watching 
the bathers bobbing and splashing. 


When 
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they had reached the point where the crowd 
grew less dense, they climbed to the board- 
walk for the return journey. They had 
made a discovery which their action con- 
fessed: aloneness brought silence; they 
spoke more freely when strangers swarmed 
about them. 

Teddy became aware that, wherever they 
passed, Desire roused comment. Men 
who were themselves accompanied turned 
to gaze after him enviously. He compared 
her with the other women: she was ina 
separate class; there wasn’t one who could 
match her. She had a grace, a distinction, 
a subtlety, an indescribable and exquisite 
atmosphere of freshness which lifted her 
beyond the range of competition. She was 
like a tropic bird which had flown into a 
gathering of English sparrows. Moreover, 
she had a knack, highly flattering to his 
masculine vanity, of appearing to have ap- 
propriated him, of appearing to be making 
him her sole interest. The pride of pos- 
session shot through him that he, of all 
living men, should be allowed to walk by 
her side as if she belonged to him. 

“You're creating quite a sensation,” he 
told her. 

She affected an improvised boredom. 
“Oh, yes. I always do.” Then, with a 
flash of girlishness, ‘* Look here, you’re mine 
today absolutely, aren’t you?” 

“Today and always.” 

“We'll leave out the always. But to- 
day you'll do whatever I tell you?” 

‘Anything at all.” 

“Then go and bathe.” 

He grimaced his astonishment at the 
smallness of the request. What was she 
after? 

“Tl bathe,” 
come with me. 

“Not a bit. 

“T didn’t.” 

“Well, if you'll bathe first, Pll let you 
feed after.” 

“T—” he hesitated, 
leave you.” 

‘But I’m keen to see you bathe,” she 
insisted childishly. Then, employing her 
most winning manner, “I'll sit here on the 
beach and watch you.” 

He made a last effort to tempt her to ac- 
company him. She shook her head de- 
terminedly and sat down. 

The situation was too absurd to argue 
over. Before he left, he gave his watch 
and money into her keeping. He derived 


he consented, “if you'll 
But aren’t you hungry?” 
I breakfasted late.” 


“TI don’t want to 











a queer sensation from seeing her pop them 
into her vanity-case. That was just the 
matter-of-fact way in which she’d do it 
if they were married. 

As he undressed in the concrete bath- 
house, a horrid little suspicion sprang up. 
He tried to stamp it out, but it ran from him 
like flame through withered grass. Had 
she wanted to be alone to enjoy the admi- 
ration she inspired? By Eden Row stand- 
ards they had no right to be out unchaper- 
oned. It was still less respectable for her 
to be alone in that fast crowd. 

He hurried into his bathing-suit and 
stepped into the sunshine. She wasn’t 
where he had left her. She was nowhere 
in sight. He was half-minded to go back 
and dress, but was deterred by her im- 
agined laughter. He ran down to the sea 
and swam about. Every time he rose on 
the crest of a wave he watched for her. 
When he passed the spot again, she was 
still absent. 

Making haste over his dressing, he came 
out. She wasn’t there. Panic began to 
seize him, all kinds of feverish alarms. He 
was setting out to search, when he saw her 
coming, sauntering along the beach. 

“Hullo!” she called breezily, “you 
haven’t been long. Did you only paddle 
or did you duck your head as well?” 

‘““‘Where’d you get to?” he asked pant- 
ingly. ‘I’ve been awfully nervous.” 

She cocked her head on one side like a 
knowing little bird. ‘Nervous! I’ve lived 
years and years without you to take care 
of me, and haven’t come to much harm. 
You silly old thing, I was getting something 
for you.”’ She opened her vanity-case and 
pulled out a photograph. ‘*There!”” Then 
she noticed that his hand trembled. ‘Why 
—why, you are upset. I thought you were 
only cross. I’m awfully sorry.”” She melted 
and gazed at him penitently. In_ the 
next breath she was chaffing. “If you go 
on this way, I shan’t bring you out for 


holidays. You might die on my hands. 
Nice thing, that! It’d ruin my reputa- 
tion.” 


He was regarding the cheap little picture. 
It was of her, with the wind fluttering in 
her dress and the sea behind her. It was 
scarcely dry yet. ‘‘For me?” 

“Of course. And, before I lose them, 
here are your watch and money.” 

**And—and that’s why you insisted on 
my bathing: to get rid of me for a little 
while so that—” 
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She cut him short. ‘Feeding time. You 
ask too many questions.”’ 

As they walked to the hotel, she chattered 
at length of her adventure. ‘‘The man who 
took it thought I was an actress. Wanted 
to know in what show I was playing. You 
don’t consider that a compliment?” 

‘“Not much.” 

He was only half listening. He was re- 
membering his unworthy suspicion that she 
had stolen a respite to court admiration. 
Perhaps all his suspicions had been equally 
ill-founded. Perhaps behind each of her 
inconsideratenesses lay a concealed kind- 
ness, a tender forethought. If it had been 
so in one case, why not in all? 

‘““Sweetly ungrateful,” Vashti had called 
her; ‘‘she feels far more than she will ever 
express—goes out of her way to make 
people misunderstand her.” And _ she’d 
added: “It’s because— Can’t you guess? 
She’s afraid to love too much. Her mother 
got hurt that way.” 

He felt humiliated, unworthy to walk be- 
side her. No wonder she’d smiled at his 
ideas of love. He’d make it his life’s work, 
if need be, to teach her what love really 
meant. He vowed to himself that what- 
ever she did, no matter how compro- 
mising the circumstances, for the future 
he would give her the benefit of the doubt. 
He would never again distrust her. He 
would keep that pathetically cheap little 
photograph and gaze at it as a poignant 
warning. 


SHE ELUDES HIM 


HEY were crossing the hotel foyer when 
something caught her attention. With- 
out explanation, she darted from his side. 
Thinking she had seen a friend, he did not 
follow at first. She made straight for the 
news-stand; picking up a magazine, she 
commenced skimming its pages. He strolled 
over and peered across her shoulder. 

“The Theater! Something in it that 
you want? Shall I buy it for you?” 

She did not seem to hear him. He 
touched her hand, repeating his question. 
For answer she turned back to the cover- 
design. ‘‘Isn’t she wonderful?” 

He recognized the stooping face and the 
vague, hypnotic smile that he had seen in 
the many photographs that decorated the 
walls of the apartment. 

“Don’t know about wonderful,” he said 
carelessly; “‘she’s all right.’ 
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“All right!” Desire frowned her re- 
strained annoyance. ‘No one who knows 
anything about Fluffy would call her ‘all 
right.’ She’s wonderful. I adore her.” 

‘He chuckled. He hadn’t wakened to the 
enormity of his offense. ‘‘ You’re a curious 
girl. Surely you, of all persons, don’t want 
me to adore her?” 

Her frown did not lighten. 

“Shall I buy it for you, Princess? You 
can glance through it while we’re waiting 
for our meal to be served.” 

She ignored his offer and drew out her 
purse. As they turned away she said, 
“If you’d liked her, I'd have allowed you 
to pay for it.” 

“But why should I like her? I’ve never 
met her. You talk asthough I detested her.”’ 

“You do. And I know why. You're 
jealous.” 

Again her daring truthfulness took away 
his breath. She had discovered something 
so latent in his mind that he hadn’t owned 
it to himself. He was jealous of Fluffy, 
just as jealous as if she’d been a man. He 
resented her power to whisk Desire from 
his side. He dreaded lest she had occupied 
so much of the girl’s capacity for loving 
that nothing worth having was left. He 
suspected that the use of powder, the trivial 
views of marriage, the passion to go upon 
the stage, were all results of her influence. 
It wasn’t natural that a girl of twenty 
should focus all her dreams on an older 
woman. She should be picturing the ar- 
rival of Prince Charming, of a home, and 
the graciousness of little children. 

Desire lifted to him a face grown magic- 
ally free from cloud. ‘That wasn’t at all 
nice of me—not one bit ladylike. After 
all, I’m your guest.” 

Did she say it out of sweet revenge? It 
was as though she had told him: “TI keep 
my friendships in separate water-tight 
compartments. Today it’s your turn to be 
taken out. Tomorrow I shall lock you 
away and remember some one else.” It 
hurt, this polite intimation of his standing. 
He wanted to be everything to her, to feel 
all that she felt, to know her as his very 
self. To him she was his entire life. And 
she? She was satisfied to term herself his 

guest. 

She led the way as they entered the grill- 
room. Heads were turned and glances ex- 
changed in the usual tribute to her beauty. 
lhe orchestra was still madly twanging. 
Between tables, in the center, a space had 
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been cleared that two paid artists might 
give exhibitions of the latest extravagances 
in dance-steps. When they rested, the 
diners took their places and did their best 
to copy their example. Doors and windows 
were open. In lulls, while the musicians 
mopped their foreheads, the better music 
drifted in of waves breaking and the long 
sigh of receding surge. They took their 
seats in a sunlit corner, a little retired, to 
which they were piloted by a discreet and 
perspiring waiter. As Desire examined the 
menu, he inquired, “What will madam 
have?” To every order that she gave 
he murmured: “Yes, madam. Certainly, 
madam.” 

When he had left, she glanced mischiev- 
ously across at Teddy, ‘Why did he call 
me that?’’ She knew the answer, but it 
amused her to embarrass him. 

‘““Because—obviously, he thought we 
were married.”’ 

‘“*Married!”’ She was pulling off her 
gloves. ‘‘I shan’t be married for ages— 
perhaps, never. I expect he thought we 
were married because we look so separate 
—so uninterested.” 

She didn’t speak again until she had satis- 
fied herself, by means of the pocket-mirror, 
that no irreparable ruin had befallen her 
pretty face since the last inspection. Her 
action seemed prompted by childish curi- 
osity rather than by vanity. It was as 
though when she saw her own beauty, she 
saw it with amazement as belonging to 
another person. 

The examination ended, she gazed at him 
thoughtfully. “I’ve still to tell you about 
that—the thing for which I’ve to ask your 
forgiveness. Shall I tell you now? No. 
It’s about Fluffy, and—” Her finger 
went up to her mouth. ‘“‘We don’t agree 
on Fluffy. And we’ve neither of us re- 
covered from ourlast— Wasita quarrel?” 
She coaxed him with her smile, as though 
he were insisting that it was. “Not quite 
a quarrel. Not as bad as that. I expect 
you and I'll always have to be forgiving. 
I have a feeling— But you'll always for- 
give me, won’t you?” Before he could 
answer, she leaned companionably across 
the table. “Do you believe in romance? 
I don’t.” 

His sense of humor was touched. One 
minute she rapped him over the knuckles 
as though he were a tiny, misbehaving boy; 
the next it was she who was young and he 
who was elderly. . 


La 


The curtain had risen only a few minutes when Teddy realized why Desire had brought him. From the 
his feeling that he had been trapped into coming, but—and he couldn't 
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wings Tom entered 2 from that moment Desire became spellbound. Teddy tried to reason away his jealousy, 
get over that but—it would only have been fair to have warned him 
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“You're irresistible.” 

“Ah!” She gave a pleased little sigh. 
‘When I choose to be fascinating—yes. 
})’you think the waiter would call me 





1iadam, if he could see me now? But tell 
ine, do you believe in romance?” 
“Believe in romance!’ He felt her 


slippered foot touching his beneath the 
table. “I couldn’t look at you and not 
believe in it. Everything that’s ever hap- 
pened to you and me is romance: the way 
Hal brought me to you at the farmhouse; 
the way you left me; the way we met 
again in the dead of night at Glastonbury; 
and now— I’ve come like a troubadour 
as far as Columbus, just to be near you. 
Isn’t that romance? Romance is like hap- 
piness; it’s in the heart. It doesn’t shine 
into you; it shines out. Even those peo- 
ple over there, hopping about to ragtime, 
don’t seem vulgar; they become romance 
when you and I watch them.” 

“But they’re not vulgar.”” She spoke 
quickly on the defensive. “If you could 
fox-trot, I’?d be one of them. Oh, dear, 
what an awful lot of things you disapprove 
of. Vl have to make a list of them. 
There! You see” she spread out her 
appealing hands—“ I’m being horrid again. 
I can’t help it.””. The babies crept into her 
eyes. “I’m not the girl you think me. 
I’m really not.” 

The slippered foot beneath the table had 
withdrawn itself. 

“You're better,” he whispered. ‘‘ You’re 
unexpected. None of my magic cloaks fits 
you. You’re surprising. A man likes to 
be surprised.” 

She refused to look at him. With her 
chin tucked in the palm of her hand, she 
gazed listlessly to where the dancers 
whirled and glided as she spoke. Her 
voice sounded tired as if with long con- 
tending. 

“Why won't you be disillusioned? Every 
time I show you a fault, you turn it into a 
virtue. From the moment we met, I’ve 
acted as selfishly as I know how; and yet 
you still follow, follow, follow. Don’t you 
ever lose your temper? You can’t really 
like me.” 

To her bewilderment a great wave of 
gladness swept into his eves. At last he 
had stumbled on the hidden forethought 
that lurked behind all her omissions of kind- 


ness. She’d been trying to save him from 
herself. In the light of this new interpre- 


tation every grievance that he had _har- 
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He stretched 


bored became an infidelity. 
out his hand as though unconsciously, till 
the tips of his fingers were just touching 
hers. 

“T shall always follow, and follow, and 


follow. I shall know now that, even when 
you’re trying to be cross, it only means 
that you’re—” 

What it would only mean he didn’t tell 
her; at that moment the waiter returned. 

When the covers had been removed from 
the dishes and they had something to dis- 
tract them from their own intensity, the 
gaiety of the ragtime caught them. 

She flashed a friendly glance at him. 
“We're always getting back to that old 
subject, like sitting hens to a nest.” 

‘We hadn’t got there quite.” 

She pursed her lips judiciously. ‘ Per- 
haps not quite. Wouldn’t it be safer to 
talk of something else?” 

“About what? I can’t think of anything 
but you, Princess.” 

She clapped her hands. “Splendid. Let’s 
talk about me. You start.” 

He bent forward, grateful for the chance, 
smiling into her eyes. “‘There’s so much 
to tell. All day I’ve been making dis- 
coveries. I’ve found out that you’re half a 
dozen persons, not just the one person whom 
I thought you, Desire. Sometimes you're 
Joan of Arc, with dreams in your eyes and 
your hands lying idly in your lap. Some- 
times you’re Nell Gwyn, utterly unshock- 
able and up to any naughtiness. That’s 
the way you are now—the way I like you 
best. And sometimes you’re a fairy’s 
child, a Belle Dame Sans Merci, a beautiful 
witch-girl, who won’t come into my life 
and won’t let me forget.” 

She became extraordinarily interested. 
At least he had absorbed her attention. 
‘That Belle Dame whatever you call her, she 
sounds rather lurid. Tell me about her.” 

All through the meal, to the alternate 
thunder of the sea and the jigging accom- 
paniment of ragtime, he told her the legend 
of Keats’s poem. How La Belle Dame 
Sans Merci lay in wait in woodlands to 
tempt knights aside from their quests and, 
when she had made them love her, left 
them spellbound and unsatisfied. They 
forgot time and place as they talked. The 
old trustful intimacy held them hanging 
on each other’s words. They were chil- 
dren again in the meadows at Ware, hiding 
from Farmer Joseph; only now Farmer 
Joseph was their fear of their own shyness. 
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“I did something last summer,” he said; 
“it was just before I met you. Perhaps 
it’ll make you smile. I’d just come to 
success, and I wanted to tell you; but I 
hadn’t an idea where to find you in the whole 
wide world. I tried to pretend that you 
were still in the woods—you remember, 
the ones where we slept on that moonlight 
night when we ran away together. I went 
there and stayed all day, willing that you 
should come. You couldn’t have been so 
far away; you may have been in London. 
Well, I had that poem with me, and 
You know the way one gets into moods? 
It seemed to me that you weren’t a truly 
person and never had been, that you were 
just a fairy’s child, a ghost in my mind. 

I set her on my prancing steed, 
And nothing else saw all day long, 
For sidelong would she bend, and sing 
A fairy’s song. 
That sort of thing. Perhaps vou were 
thinking of me at the very time.” 

‘Perhaps,’ she nodded. ‘*Coming back 
to England after all those years did make 
me think of you. But how does the whole 
poem go? Can’t you repeat it?”’ 

He had come to “And there I shut her 
wild, wild eyes with kisses four,” when 
she stopped him. 

“IT should never let you do that. If I 
did She bent toward him flippantly, 
lowering her voice: “If I did, do you know 
what I’d do next? I should marry you.” 
The curl against her neck shook in emphatic 
affirmation. ‘I’m not going to be La 
Belle Dame whatever you call her any 


more. I’m going to try to be Nell 
Gwyn always. You must tell me next 


time I’m that La Belle person, and I'll 
stop It. 

“Ah, but I can’t—that’s a part of the 
spell. When you look that way I can’t 
speak to you. I’m dazed. It’s as though 
you'd buried me beneath a mountain of 
ice. I can only see you and feel unhappy. 
I can’t even stir.” 

He fell to gazing at her. 
_ lasted so long that she grew restless. 
it,” she urged. 

“T was thinking that, in spite of all these 
people and the orchestra and the dancing, 
we're by ourselves—not afraid of each other 
the way we were.” 

“Oh!” She twisted her shoulders. “And 
now I’ll tell you why: it’s because there’s 
a table between us and, however much you 
wanted, you couldn’t do anything silly. 


His silence 
“Say 
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So, you see, I’m safe, and can afford to be 
gracious.” 

He knew at once that it was the truth 
that she had stated. How few girls would 
have said it! 

They had finished their coffee. She had 
been very pressing that he should smoke a 
cigar. He had just lighted one, and was 
comfortably wondering what they should 
do next—take a drive in the country, 
perhaps. and then back to the tall city 
lying spectral in moonlight—when she con- 
sulted her wrist watch and pushed back 
her chair, ‘‘How about the taxi?” 

He at once began to seek the connection 
between his smoking and the taxi. Behind 
all her actions lay a motive, which she dis- 
guised with an appearance of irresponsi- 
bility. Being in her company was like 
studying the moves in a game of chess. 
Had she persuaded him to smoke in self- 
protection, so that he might be occupied 
when they were alone together? 

“The taxi! It’s early. We don’t need 
to go yet. Or d’you mean that you want 
to take a longer drive?”’ 

“T’ve—" She winked at him. ‘This 
isn’t the great big confession—I’ve to get 
back to the theater. Don’t look crestfallen; 
you're coming—just the two of us. If we 
don’t start now, I shan’t have time to dress.”’ 

As he followed her out into the court- 
yard, he made a mental note: her insist- 
ence that he should smoke had been a pre- 
cautionary measure for home-defense. Al- 
ready her manner toward him was growing 
circumspect. When she had given the 
driver his instructions, she took her seat 
remotely in the corner. There was one 
last flicker of her Nell Gwyn mood when she 
leaned out to gaze at the sea lying red be- 
hind the gray salt-marshes. 

‘“‘Good-by, dear little day; you’ve been 
a sort of honeymoon.” She spied out of 
the corners of her eyes at Teddy with an 
impish raising of her brows. It was as 
though she were asking him whether the 
day need end. 

“Why go back? Why ever go back? 
Why not get married?” The hand which 
he tried to seize happened to be Miss Inde- 
pendence. It gave him a friendly pat in 
rebuke as it escaped him. 

“We're getting stupid again.” Closing 
her eyes, she curled up against the cushions. 
Her voice was very small and tired. 

In an instant he was miles away from 
her, buried beneath his mountain of ice. 
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She was La Belle Dame Sans Merci, chill- 
ing his affection with silence. He was 
amused. He was beginning to understand 
her tactics. She was easy of approach, but 
difficult of capture. He looked back; from 
a child she had been like that. But he 
wished that she wouldn’t show distrust of 
him whenever they were alone. It made 
love seem less gallant, almost ugly—a thing 
to be dreaded. Was it what had hap- 
pened to her mother that made her—? 
“She’s afraid to love too much. Her 
mother got hurt that way.’’ Was this the 
price which long ago Hal had prophesied? 
Was his share of the paying to have his 
ideal lowered by the girl by whom it had 
been inspired? 

He sat in his corner, smoking and scru- 
pulously preserving the gap that lay between 
them. He was doing his best to show her 
by his actions that her defensive measures 
were unnecessary. One hand shaded her 
eyes, the other lay half open in her lap. 
Her head drooped forward slightly, and her 
knees were crossed. Her attitude was one 
of prayer. 

“Please go on talking,” she murmured. 
“Don’t mind if I’m a little quiet.” 

He tried to talk. His monolog grew halt- 
ing. He asked a question; she returned 
no answer. He ceased speaking to see if 
that would pique her and arouse response. 
She seemed to have divined his intentions; 
he felt that if he peeped behind her hand 
he would find her laughing. 

Easy of approach, but difficult of cap- 
ture! If he didn’t take care, she might 
keep him dawdling and spellbound forever. 
Ah, but when she began to learn what love 
really was, not Fluffy’s kind of tepid 
flirtation, but the kind of love that 
thinks no sacrifice too costly—! How long 
would it take him to fire her with earnest- 
ness? 

Traffic was thickening. Automobiles, 
snorting and tooting their horns, came rac- 
ing up behind them and passed. The road 
ahead was a cloud of dust, which the sun- 
set tinted toa crimson glory. The laughter 
of women’s voices was in the air. He had 
glimpses of their eyes peering merrily into 
men’s. Ina flash they were gone; but his 
imagination followed, listening to the happy 
tendernesses that were said. How closely 
those other lovers sat! Sometimes, beneath 
the dust-cloth that lay across their knees, 
he suspected that hands were being clasped. 
At others he didn’t need to suspect; it was 
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done proudly and bravely. There were 
disadvantages in being in love with a young 
lady who gave remarkable names to her 
hands. 

He smiled grimly at the respectable dis- 
tance that separated him from his praying 
girl. It so honestly published to the world, 
“The two people in this taxi are wasting 
an opportunity—they are not in love.” 
The waiter, had he had to address her 
now, would certainly have called he- 
madam. 

Teddy tried to see the humor of his 
situation. He wondered whether she was 
really as indifferent as. she pretended, 
whether she might not be glad if he were to 
slip his arm about her? But he refrained 
from making the experiment; he feared lest 
she should interpret his action flippantly or 
resent it. When he pictured the kind of 
happiness they were losing, he felt a little 
sick at heart. 

They had come to one of the great cat’s- 
cradles of girders and cables that span the 
East River. 

“That’s better. 
good.”’ 

She spoke gratefully and sat up. From 
his corner, making no attempt to narrow 
the distance, he watched her quietly. 
“D’you always do that?” 

“What?” 

“Pretend to go to sleep when you're 
unchaperoned? You don’t need to do it 
with me. It’s the third time you’ve done 
a 

She laughed tolerantly. “Oh, you! What 
old-fashioned notions! I never am chaper- 
oned.”’ 

It was on the tip of his tongue to say that 
in her case it wasn’t necessary. Instead he 
asked: “Do you do that with Tom? Does 
he appreciate it?” 

She threw up her hands in an abandon- 
ment to merriment. “Tom! He hates it. 
Poor Tom! Haven’t I told you he driz- 
zles?” 

When no answer was returned, she began 
to sing provocatively, 


I’m rested. You are 


“Tf no one ever marries me, 
And I don’t see why he should, 
For nurse says I’m not pretty, 
And I’m very seldom good, 
Tl—” 


She broke off and glanced over at him, 
making her mouth sad. “You do sit far 
away.’ When he made no motion to ac- 
cept her invitation, she smiled the unre- 
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served smile of friendship. ‘Look here, 
if I come half-way over, will you?” 

She made the journey and waited for 
him to follow her example. He came re- 
luctantly, but not all the way; there was 
still a gap between them. 

“Well, if you won't, I’ll have to be for- 
ward.” She closed up the distance. 
“There! Isn’t that happier?” 

“Ves. But what’s the good? We're in 
the middle of streets and nearly there now.”’ 

“T was tired,” she said appealingly. “I 
thought you’d understand.” 

It was impossible to resist her. Perhaps 
she had been tired. Perhaps she had done 
with him what she would have dared to do 
with no other man; and what he had mis- 
taken for indifference and distrust had been 
a reliance on his chivalry. 

“T do understand.” 

“T wonder.” 

Ahead, across the misty greenness of the 
Park, the cave-dwellers’ abodes of the West 
Side barricaded the horizon. In some of 
the windows lights were springing up. It 
was as though lonely people flashed un- 
noticed signals to cold hearts beating in 
the heavens. 

“Desire, why do we try to hurt each 
other?” 

“Do we? I wasn’t trying. I was think- 
ing of something that Fluffy told Horace. 
She said that men never married the women 
who said ‘Yes.’ It’s the women who say 
‘No’ sweetly that men marry.” 

“So you were saying ‘No’ sweetly by 
keeping quiet?” 

“T was looking back to find out if it was 
true.” 

“And is it?”’ 

She gazed down demurely at her folded 
hands. “I knew a girl once; she didn’t 
care a straw for her man. He waited for 
her for five years always hoping, and she 
made all kinds of cruel jokes about him. 
Then one night—she didn’t know how it 
happened—all the ice broke, and she felt 
that she wanted him most awfully. They 
were alone. Suddenly, without warning 
and without being asked, she kissed him 
and put her arms about his neck. Can you 
guess what he. did?” 

“He kissed her back again, I suppose, 
and after that they were married.” 

“Wrong. He picked up his hat and 
walked out of the house. He’d made her 
want him ten times worse than he’d ever 


wanted her. He never went back.” 
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“But why? I don’t understand.” 

They were on Riverside Drive. The 
taxi was halting. She leaned forward and 
opened the door. ‘‘He’d won, don’t you 
see? Because she'd given in, he despised 
her. It was the holding-off that made him 
like her.” 

“A parable?” 

As she jumped out, she glanced roguishly 
across her shoulder. “‘No. A fact.” 

To save time, since they both had to 
dress, they arranged to meet at the theater. 
The curtain had gone down on the first act 
when they entered. 

It was a first-night performance; the 
place was packed. Desire at once became 
interested in the audience, spying round 
with her glasses and picking out the critics, 
actors, and actresses who were present. 
She gave him concise accounts of their 
careers, surprising him with her knowledge. 
She was intensely alive; it was difficult to 
recognize in her the bored, praying girl 
who had traveled with him from Long 
Beach on that late September afternoon. 
In her low-cut evening dress, with her white 
arms and dazzling shoulders, he found her 
twice as alluring. But he wished she would 
show more interest in him and a little less 
in the audience. Every time he thought 
he had secured her attention, she would 
discover a new face on which to focus her 
glasses. 

The curtain had risen only a few minutes 
when he realized why she had brought him. 
From the wings Tom entered; from that 
moment she became spellbound. Teddy 
tried to reason away his jealousy, his feel- 
ing that he had been trapped into coming. 
It was quite natural that she should have 
wanted to see her friend; there was notling 
so disastrous in that. But—and he couldn’t 
get over that but—it would have been fair 
to have warned him. 

In the second interval he found that he 
was expected to eulogize his rival’s actirg. 
This time, cautioned by the error he had 
made over Fluffy’s portrait, he was more 
careful in expressing his opinion. She 
quickly detected the effort in his enthusi- 
asm. “I didn’t like to tell you,” she whis- 
pered apologetically; “but I had to come. 
Ever so long ago, before I knew you’d be 
here, I promised him.” 

“So that’s the confession that’s been 
worrying you?” 

“One of them.” She touched his hand. 

It wasn’t until midnight, when they had 
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had supper and were flying up-town, that 
she told him. 

“We've had a good first day, Meester 
Deek, in spite—in spite of everything.” 

Mister Dick had been the name of the 
hero in the play; Meester Deek had been 
the caressing way in which the Italian 
woman who loved him had pronounced it. 
That Desire should call him Meester Deek 
seemed a good omen. 

He turned to her gladly. She was in her 
Nell Gwyn mood and at her tenderest. 
Through the darkness he could see the 
convulsive little curl. The beauty-patch 
seemed a sign put there to mark the accept- 
able place to kiss her. 

“So ’'m Meester Deek! You won’t call 
me Teddy. I knew you’d have to find a 
name for me.” 

“D’you like my name for you, Meester 
Deek?” 

She sat bending forward, her face illu- 
mined by the racing street-lights and her 
body in darkness. He was tempted to 
trespass, tempted to reach out for her hand 
and, if she allowed that, to take her in his 
arms. She looked very sweet and unre- 
sisting, with her cloak falling back from 
her white shoulders and her head drooping. 
But instinct warned him: she beckoned 
attack only to repel it. He remembered 
what she had told him about the women 
who said “No,” the women who eked out 
their affection. 

“D’you like my name for you, Meester 
Deek?” There was all the passion of the 
South in the way she asked it. 

“T like it. But why don’t you call me 
by my own name? You speak of Horace 
and Tom.” 

‘Ah, that’s different.” 

“How?” 

She shrugged her shoulders and threw 
back her cloak. The fragrance of her stole 
out toward him. 

“They'll be always just Horace and Tom 
to me, while you—perhaps. I can’t explain, 
Meester Deek, if you don’t understand.”’ 

In her own peculiar way, half shy, half 
bold, she had told him that, just as he held 
her separate from all women, so she held 
him separate from all men. 

“Td rather have you call me Meester 
Deek than—than anything in the whole 
world, now that I know.” 

‘And you forgive me the big confession?” 
He laughed emotionally, “ Anything.” 
She shrank back into the shadow so that 
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her face was hidden. “I’m just as sorry 
as I can be. But I can’t break my word. 
Perhaps you'll be so hurt that you'll 
sail back to England, and won’t wait 
for me.” 

His heart sank. 
felt so sure of her. 
to elude him. 

“You don’t say anything, Meester Deek. 
I’m afraid you’re angry. It’s only for two 
weeks. I start tomorrow.” 

Two weeks without her! It spelled 
tragedy. He had a desperate inspiration, 
“Can’t I go with you?” 

‘Poor you! No.” She shook her head 
slowly. ‘I wish you could. You see, I’ve 
got to do without you, too. But you don’t 
like her—I mean Fluffy. She’s on the road 
in a try-out before she opens in New York. 
Only two weeks, Meester Deek! Look on 
the bright side of things. You can get 
through all your work while I’m gone, and 
then, when I come back, we can play to- 
gether —if you stay,” she added softly. 

Two weeks! It seemed a very short time 
to make a fuss over. 

But in two weeks he had hoped to go 
so far with her. He had hoped to be able 
to win a promise from her, so that he couid 
send good news to Eden Row. And now, 
at the end of two weeks, he would be just 
where he had started. 

“T’ll write to you, oh, such long letters.” 
And then, like a little child on the verge of 
crying: ‘You said you’d forgive me. 
You're not keeping your promise.” 

At the moment of parting, as she was 
stepping into the elevator, he drew her 
back. “When do you start? Mayn’t I 
come and fetch you, and see you off?” 

“Tt’ll be so early. Won't that be a lot 
of trouble for a very little pleasure?” 

“But if I think the trouble’s » worth it?” 

“Then I’d love to have you.’ 

She held out her hand and let it linger 
in his clasp. Other revelers, returning 
from theaters and dinners, passed them. 
For the first time that day, she didn’t seem 
to care who guessed that he loved her. 

“It’s too late to ask you up,” she whis- 
pered regretfully. ‘It’s been a nice day 
in spite of—of everything, Meester Deek. 
Thank you.” 

She withdrew her hand and darted from 
him, as if fearing that, if she stayed, she 
might commit herself irrevocably. He saw 
her gray eyes smiling pityingly down on 
him as the iron cage shot up. 


For a moment he had 
Again she was planning 
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you that to poorly 
chosen and _ badly 

’ prepared food, cou- 

pled with a lack of fresh air 
and sunshine, is due a very 
great deal of the sickness 
which doctors are called upon 
to treat. They will also tell 
you that simple and properly 
cooked food and correct hy- 
giene are the most effectual 
remedies in many of these 
cases. Those who wish to 
have strong, healthy bodies 
must early learn that there 
are laws of health which must 
be observed, and that  sick- 
ness follows the continued 
violation of these rules, for 
the body is the soil in which 
the seeds or germs of disease 
develop. Normally, however, 
there are natural elements 
present in it whose duty it is 
to attack and destroy what- 
ever hostile organisms gain 
access. When the blood is 
pure, the organs sound and 
healthy and doing their work 
properly, all except the most 
violent germs which creep into 
the system will get a “warm 
reception’ and will be quickly 
cast out or overcome. But if 
the body is weakened from 
any cause, or the blood is 
deficient in quantity, or poor 


in quality, there will be Tess srw coruey exist, 


resistance to the growth of 
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“Indoors.” by Jessie Willcox Smith 


these disease-germs, and they Care must be exercised lest the physical development of a child—and especially a 


will more readily take root and delicate one 
cause sickness. It is, then, 
always of prime importance 
that the whole body be kept 
in trim. This is notably true of children, 
who are much more liable to develop 
germ-diseases than are adults, and espe- 
cially in the case of delicate or neurotic 
children, with whose care we are here 
particularly concerned. 

Dr. J. P. Crozer Griffith, professor of 


be sacrificed to the intellectual. Books have a big place in child- 
hood, but two other things come first: an abundance of nourishing food and 


unstinted hours outdoors 


pediatrics in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, writes that in his experience the 
majority of cases of delicate children have 
distinct gastro-intestinal symptoms, par- 
ticulariy the evidences of chronic intestinal 
indigestion. He says the dietetic treat- 
ment for this, put in a few words, is: the 
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reduction of the amount of starchy food; 
cutting off all candies, cakes, and the like; 
the giving of meat once or twice a day; and 
the use of green vegetables. This plan, 
however, is subject to a wide range of 
modifications according to the individual 
conditions. In many cases the fat of the 
food must be reduced as well, the milk 
being skimmed, butter forbidden, an ex- 
cessive use of eggs avoided, and so on. 
Oftener, however, the trouble seems to be 
with the carbohydrates. Meat is tolerated 
well and must be used to make up for the 
other things withdrawn. It is important 
to see that the bowels are kept open by 
laxative food, and it will probably be neces- 
sary to give a purgative at fairly frequent 
intervals. 

Then, of course, he continues, there is 
another class of delicate children who seem 

have a constitutional debility: rather 
poor appetite without indigestion, a ten- 
dency to anemia, and the like. There is 
no special dietetic treatment for these, 
excepting to make every effort to get 
them to take sufficient food and of a rather 
stimulating nature. Fats here sometimes 
do good. If the stomach tolerates it well, 
the delicate, rather thin child may some- 
times be given from half to a whole cupful 
of cream on retiring. This is, however, a 
method of feeding not without danger of 
producing gastric disturbance if not care- 
fully watched. 

Healthy children who have plenty of 
open-air exercise do not require tempting 
dishes to make them eat. On the other 
hand, provided the child has been trained 
to eat its food slowly and to masticate it 
thoroughly, there is little fear of a healthy 
child eating too much plain food. The 
nutritive functions have to be so exceed- 
ingly active to enable the child to grow 
and to repair the rapid waste caused by 
youthful activity that if the natural crav- 
ing for exercise in the open air be freely 
indulged, and due attention be given to the 
development of the bodily frame, the voung 
may very safely be left to choose for them- 
selves both the quality and the quantity 
of their food. In such circumstances, the 
natural taste inclines so essentially to 
plain, substantial nourishment that there 
is very little risk of harmful excess in eating. 
But where the parents are intent only on 
the intellectual advancement of their chil- 
dren and accustomed to subject them daily 
to many successive hours of confining 


study, with only an hour or so of relaxation 
in the open air (as is too commonly the 
case), an artificial state of being is induced 
which makes it more necessary to give 
careful attention to the dietetic regimen. 
For there is always serious danger that 
the physical development of children will 
be sacrificed to the intellectual. The mis- 
chief is often done before medical advice is 
sought, and the doctor is consulted only 
when the child has become pale, thin, and 
restless, has lost appetite, starts and talks 
in its sleep, and, above all, has lost in- 
terest in study. On inquiry, it will be 
found in the majority of such cases that the 
child’s diet is thoroughly unsuited to the 
wants of the system, that its exercise and 
open-air life are limited and its lessons 
heavy. No wonder, then, that nutrition 
lags, and the child becomes delicate! 

To feed delicate young children of an 
excitable and unstable nervous system on a 
stimulating dietary consisting largely of 
animal food, and to give them tea and cof- 
fee or any form of alcoholic stimulant with 
a view to strengthening them, is to overlook 
altogether and disregard the relation of 
special foods to particular constitutions and 
systemic conditions. The defective nutri- 
tion from one kind of overfeeding in these 
cases is just as marked and as serious to 
deal with as the same condition produced 
by an insufficient amount of food in the 
children of the poor. Another cause of 
impaired digestion—and a delicate child— 
is the evil habit so often contracted by 
children of eating cake, buns, or sweets 
between meals. The appetite for plain, 
substantial food is taken away, and the 
stomach is unable to do its work properly 
at regular meal-times. Hence the twofold 
evil: the child gets an insufficient quantity 
of good food and has imperfect digestion 
of the food that is taken. 

So we have seen that the ills to be cor- 
rected in a delicate child are imperfect 
nutrition and want of strength. The im- 
perfect nutrition is caused not by deficient 
food but by impaired powers of digestion 
and assimilation; and these suffer because 
the lungs are denied the free air, the muscles 
their necessary exercise, the brain its cheer- 
ful recreation, and the circulation the 
healthy stimuli which these united con- 
ditions invariably produce. 

Many persons think that the mother 
needs to know facts only; that the question 
of theory, the explanation of the scientific 
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No health-builder ever concocted by man‘has a fraction of the tonic qualities of fresh air and sunlight and water. 





For the delicate, anemic child they are appetizers without an equal, and except in rare cases a daily romp out- 
doors will give such a youngster a zest for wholesome, nourishing food when all other resources have failed 


basis for the precepts Jaid down, should in 
every case be avoided. Dr. Jacobi, the dean 
of pediatrists, says, in “Infant Diet,” that 
the theory of a fact does concern every 
intelligent person who is interested in its 
application. It is true, as he shows, that 
without technical education the mother can 
not fully understand physiological laws or 
be able to deduce from them all the prac- 
tical rules that are necessary for guidance in 
health, and still less in disease. But from 
them the mother may learn the general 
plan of her child’s life, its future course, 
and the accidents that may beset it, and, in 
regard to the details to which her attention is 
called, learn much, if not all, of their 
scientific relations. For these mean simply 


the exact relations of things to one an- 
other, of effects to causes, of appearances 
to underlying conditions, of actions to 
organs, of vital phenomena to the physi- 





ological laws of the body in which they 
occur. 

The question “What shall my child 
eat?” is fundamental to all others. It is 
not possible to designate accurately the 
amount of protein and other nutrients that 
should be the daily ration of all persons, 
because the needs of the body vary so 
with different individuals. Hard and fast 
rules can never be laid down covering all 
feeding cases. The age, weight, condition, 
and peculiarities of each child have to be 
taken into account and separately con- 
sidered. Our knowledge on this subject is 
limited, but we know that both excessive 
and scant amounts are alike injurious. 
While the appetite may indicate either 
hunger or satiety, it alone can not always 
be relied upon as a safe guide for determin- 
ing the amount and kind of food to con- 
sume, although the demands of appetite 
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should not be disregarded until it has been 
demonstrated beyond a doubt that it is 
not voicing the needs of nature. All 
dietary standards should be regarded as 
tentative only. In this matter every man 
must be a law unto himself, but he should 
heed nature’s warnings if he transgresses. 
Just so should the mother act for her deli- 
cate child. She should watch for symp- 
toms of transgression and endeavor to cor- 
rect their cause. We know that a baby is 
thriving if it takes its food well, gains reg- 
ularly in weight, sleeps well, is contented 
and happy; if its flesh is pink and firm, its 
bowels act once or twice daily, the motions 
are of good color, not green, or having 
lumps of undigested curds, or a bad smell. 
When the baby is ailing, the physician nearly 
always finds it necessary to modify the 
food, and it becomes the mother’s duty to 
prepare the necessary dishes, among them 
peptonized milk, albumen-water, barley- 
water, whey, and raw meat-juice. Dr. 
Tweddell says that the food should be 
promptly reduced, especially in strength, 
when a delicate child shows any symptoms 
of indigestion. For a bottle-fed baby he ad- 
vocates pouring off one-quarter or one-half 
of the mixture and substituting the same 
amount of boiled water, to feed less fre- 
quently, and to give plenty of water to 
drink between meals; then to return care- 
fully to the original food when the dis- 
turbance is over, doing it in from ten to 
fourteen days. 

Remember that a child will gain in weight 
and thrive only when its food is properly 
digested. Overfeeding is a frequent cause 
of a delicate baby, one easily upset from 
slight causes. The treatment for such a 
child is always to reduce the food and 
lengthen the intervals between feedings, 
especially if the child loses its appetite, 
but has no other symptoms of disorder. 
If he is unwilling to eat, do not urge him, 
but omit that meal entirely and wait till 
the next. 

There is another precaution pointed out 
by Dr. Holt: while the increase of food 
should always be slow and gradual, its 
reduction, when any marked symptoms of 
indigestion occur, should be immediate 
and considerable. 

A very young and delicate child of feeble 
digestion should, as a general rule, use 
fruit-juices in place of fruits. The use of 


water and juicy foods helps to keep the 
food in a state of solution or minute sub- 
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division, so that the delicate organs of a 
young child can digest it. These juices 
also help the body to get rid of its waste, 
without which health can not continue. 

Dr. W. Gilman Thompson recommends 
that the older child with a feeble consti- 
tution which must be combated throughout 
the whole period of childhood be kept at 
home, where it can be under constant ob- 
servation and proper dietetic treatment, or 
in a country school where such matters are 
the subject of special consideration. For 
some school children from ten to fourteen 
vears of age it is much better to give the 
evening meal later than usual—say about 
seven o’clock—and the breakfast earlier. 
During the night, if they awake hungry, 
let them have a glass of milk and a biscuit. 
Very delicate children whose appetites are 
poor and who do not relish their regular 
meals should be given an extra allowance 
of hot broth or hot milk, or an occasional 
cup of cocoa, with bread and butter, be- 
tween meals. These rules are especially 
applicable in cases of children who, during 
one or two years, seem to develop with 
extraordinary suddenness and_ rapidity, 
growing sometimes two inches or more in 
six months and attaining a height quite 
disproportionate to their frames. Meat 
should be provided twice a day, at break- 
fast and at dinner, during this time of 
active growth, and milk should always be 
included as a large and essential part of the 
regular diet of all such adolescents. Ger- 
main Sée insists upon the urgent necessity 
of paying more attention to the feeding of 
young girls at school, on the absolute need 
of animal food, an abundance of plainly 
cooked meat, which contains all the princi- 
ples of the blood—fibrin, hemoglobin, and 
iron itself—in sufficient amount to enable 
us to dispense at this age with drugs 
containing iron which are so frequently 
prescribed. Such a diet, with an abundance 
of outdoor life, should be all the treatment 
required to tide girls over from adolescence 
to maturity. 

The open-air treatment will also help 
the mother who has to care for the child 
of tubercular inheritance. Tuberculosis is 
a curable disease, if attacked soon enough, 
but the best cure is prevention. If a school 
child is losing weight, feels tired all the 
time, and has little appetite, he should 
have his lungs examined, even though there 
is no noticeable cough. The great preven- 
tive, as well as cure, is fresh air, both day 











and night, with floods of sunlight, plenty of 
good, nourishing food, rest, freedom from 
worry, and the constant thought and 
determination kept before him that a cure 
is possible. At least six meals a day should 
be provided. Besides the regular three 
nourishing meals a day, Dr. Lowry ad- 
vises, in “The Home Nurse,” a nourishing 
additional egg-food (raw if possible) at 
about ten in the morning, three in the 
afternoon, and eight in the evening. This, 
with ten hours’ sleep and a nap in the 
daytime, should do much to put a 
tubercular child on the road to health. 
This treatment is also beneficial in many 
other run-down conditions, especially with 
a child that is underdeveloped or nervous. 

Here is a brief summary of the require- 
ments for the regimen of the delicate 
youngster. In a general way such a child 
needs fresh air, sunlight, exercise, quiet 
after each meal, thorough mastication of the 
food, plenty of sleep, and no worry, hurry, 
or fretting. Food of prescribed kinds 
should, as a rule, be provided in abundance, 
though any increase in the diet should be 
made gradually, the diet should be mixed 
and of as great variety as possible under 
existing circumstances. It should be re- 
membered that fat is an excellent nerve 
food; that when starch is proscribed, the 
soups and sauces may be thickened with 
egg-yolk or Irish moss, and that no fried 
foods are allowed. While bulky foods are 
desirable, care must be exercised lest they 
be given out of proportion to the need for 
them. The great aim is to create a reserve 
of energy. If this can be done, the body 
has something to fall back upon in sickness 
or a time of great stress. If there is no 
such reserve, the body is forced to prey 
upon itself, and in time these inroads will 
have disastrous results. 

In the diet of delicate children malt 
foods often play an important réle. This 
extract on their preparation, taken from 
Griffith’s “Care of the Baby,” may there- 
fore be of value. He says: 


When we would like to increase the fat of the 
food, yet can not do so without the production of 
troublesome vomiting, or very curdy stools in an 
infant, we can sometimes manage to a certain 
extent by an increase of sugar, which replaces to a 
considerable degree the heat-producing power of 
fat. The best method of adding sugar is in the form 
of a freshly malted (dextrinized) preparation of 
Starch. Malt-extracts have the property of wholly 
or partially transforming starch into sugar. If we 
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make a thick, starchy gruel, prepared by boiling 
four level tablespoonfuls of barley flour or arrow- 
root in ten ounces of water in a double boiler, to 
prevent scorching, we may transform this to a large 
extent by adding to it concentrated malt-extract 
in the proportion of about one drachm of the latter 
to ten ounces of the gruel. This should be stirred 
at a temperature of about 140° F. for twenty to 
thirty minutes and then raised for a moment to 
boiling. Only enough malt-extract is used partially 
to dissolve the gruel, since some starch should be 
left unchanged. From five to ten ounces of the 
dextrinized gruel may be added to twenty ounces of 
the milk-mixture in place of an equal amount of 
water. This malted, or dextrinized, starch is much 
better than the numerous malted foods and starchy 
preparations on the market, and increases the nu- 
trition of the infant greatly. Sometimes, however, 
it has too laxative an action. In other cases where 
there is an intolerance of fat we may make mix- 
tures of skimmed milk (the bottom milk of the 
bottle) diluted in various ways, to which a simple 
or dextrinized gruel has been added. 





Dr. Burnet gives a sample dietary for a 
delicate child as follows: 

Breakfast—If a small plate of porridge and cream, 
followed by a slice of brown bread and butter, can 
be taken, it forms an excellent meal. Some children 
prefer bread and hot milk, or rusks and milk, now 
and then, for the sake of variety, which is often a 
point of importance in these cases; a cupful of cocoa 
with plenty of milk in it, brown bread and butter, 
with an egg or a slice of bacon, may be substituted. 

Lunch—In the middle of the forenoon a teacup- 
ful of milk and a biscuit, or bread and butter. 

The Midday Dinner—This should be the chief 
meal of the day and should consist of a small slice 
of tenderly cooked meat or chicken, or a piece of 
fish with a little mashed or grated potato, well- 
boiled green vegetables and milk pudding with 
stewed fruit; a small glassful of water may be given, 
but not till toward the close of the meal. 

Afterncon ‘‘Tea”—If the dinner has been ade 
quate, a cupful of warmed milk or cocoa, with 
brown bread and butter, may be given in the late 
afternoon. If the dinner has not been sufficiently 
hearty, an egg may be added to this meal. 

Supper—Give bread and milk, or a plain milk 
pudding. 

Ripe fruit may be added at breakfast 
and is especially useful where there is a 
tendency to constipation. In some cases 
of greater delicacy it may be advisable to 
give the egg beaten up in milk at breakfast 
and at the mid-afternoon meal. Fat is 
most desirable, anda good proportion should 
be added to the dietary. Vegetables to be 
fed children under six should be cooked 
over a hot fire without a cover and until 
they can readily be mashed with a fork. 
One final thing to bear in mind is that in 
preparing foods for delicate children pala- 
tability and tastiness are factors of utmost 
importance. Any effort expended to make 
the dishes attractive will never be wasted. 
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F we were given a choice between 
being born lucky or handsome or 
rich next time, most of us would 
choose to be handsome. Because, 

if we were handsome, we would be 
very likely to be healthy and happy 
and have a good chance of either 
acquiring or marrying riches, so 
that we would be lucky in either 
case. In our heart of hearts, 
we would rather 

be strikingly 

handsome, glo- 


She 





our power. Because beauty 
is what health and _ hap- 


piness lock like on the out- 
f side. Buy these two and 


you get the chromo wrapper 
of beauty thrown in. 
It isn’t the little silly things 
that you do to the outside of your- 
self, to your complexion, your 
hands, your hair, that count in 
the game of beauty-winning, but 
the substantial, permanent 
things which you do to the in- 
side of yourself. An intelligent 
beauty-campaign consists very 
little in face-creams, paints, 
powders, veils, corsets, and 
fashionable attire or in put- 
ting on a good appearance from 
the outside, but very much in 
good food, fresh air, exercise, 
sleep, and general enjoyment 


riously beautiful, y" No beauty is worth having that 


than almost any- 

thing else in the world. Yet, in our inher- 
ited sour-milk code of morals, it would be a 
disgrace to confess this ambition and a sin 
to strive to realize it. As a matter of fact, 
if we could bring up one single generation 
to do everything possible to increase their 
beauty and to refuse to do anything that 
would spoil it, both the police department 
and the board of health would become use- 
less within thirty years. The things that 
spoil our looks are the things that spoi! our 
health, ruin our happiness, and undermine 
our morals. When we are aiming frankly 
and rationally for beauty, we are headed in 
the right direction hygienically and ethically 
nine times out of ten. We have every right 
to demand and work for beauty, to keep 
and improve such as we are born with, and 
to get more by every legitimate means in 
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hasn’t some glow and kick to it, 
and these things come from within, not from 
without. On the other hand, the fear of a 
bad complexion is the beginning of hygienic 
wisdom. Cosmetics and civilization always 
go hand in hand. An ounce of primping 
may easily save a pound of cure, for vanity 
is the mother of cleanliness and the aunt of 
godliness. 

One look every face must have to be 
attractive, and that is a live look, which 
can come only from the inside, from good 
steam-pressure in the boilers and surplus 
horse-power. Our faces are not oil-paints 
or water-colors, but transparencies, and 
only the light of health within can keep 
them beautiful. The greatest charm that 
a complexion can have is to be change- 
able, and the only color that it can have 
is the one that comes from within—and, 


- ‘The druggist is too much with us; late and 
our beauty; little we see in the mirror that 

1 be put on,” says the modern doctor, who 

¥ “health and happiness look like on the out- 
—will be found in this article. The pictures 

good food and exercise are the ingredients; 
to be combined to form that priceless posses- 
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soon, by rouging and applying cosmetics, we lay waste 
is ours,” sang Wordsworth—almost. ‘Beauty can not 
adds that it is more than ‘‘skin deep,”’ being what 
side.” His recipes for getting beauty—and keeping it 
on these pages indicate the trend of it—sun and air and 
the great outdoors is the laboratory in which they are 
sion which is the right of every woman—beauty. 


in the nature of things, won’t 
come off. 

One can hardly imagine a 
face with bright eyes and 
clear color that would not 
be attractive. But bright- 
ness and fire of eye have noth- 
ing whatever to do with 
outside surface. Of course 
the glass of the eye must 
be clear enough for its coior 
and sparkle to show through: 
and the more 
pearly the 
white of 
the 


eye and the more viv- 
idly blue or 
warmly brown 
or sparklingly 

gray its iris, the 

better. But none 
of these things will 
: of themselves 

Jy. make a beautiful 
S§\W eye; sparkle and 
as snap and glow alone 

al gs can do that, and they 

are all a result of the 
pressure and pulse and 
elasticity of the 
blood-vessels below the 
surface. 

The eye of sickness, of 
starvation, of depression, 
is always dull and luster- 
less, except for the artificial 
and superficial brilliancy given 
by the hectic stimulus of fever. 
The gooseberry eye, the codfish eye, 
the eye like a stewed oyster or boiled leg 
of mutton, all come from a circulation like 
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a snail’s, while the light and laughing eye, 
the sparkling and roguish eye, the dark, 
glowing, and piercing eye, all mean good 
blood-pressure, plenty of power at the back 
of it, snap, elasticity, reserve. The best 
as well as the quickest way to tell the 
physical condition and vigor of either a 
horse or a man is to look at his eve. This is 
the reason why youth, which is the period of 
growth, of expansion, of improvement, of 
reserve and expectancy for the future, is in 
itself beautiful, while the period of decline, 
of ebb, of increasing feebleness, is apt to 
be unbeautiful. The secret of beauty is the 
secret of perpetual youth, which means keep 
on growing and improving as long as you pos- 
sibly can—fifty, sixty, seventy years—and 
then quit just as suddenly as possible. Just 
to be young and healthy is almost equiva- 
lent to being beautiful. And, certainly, to 
keep as healthy and as young as possible is 
the best chance which each one of us has for 
either retaining or developing beauty. 

But how can we accomplish this miracle? 
For since Ponce de Leon’s time no one has 
tried to find the Fountain of Perpetual 
Youth. The first, last, and main thing is to 
live hard and joyously and all over—no 
fear of using yourself up or burning yourself 
out before your time. The stronger drafts 
you can keep up, the more fuel vou can 
burn, the farther and more effectively you 
will run. Live not only hard and joyously, 
but hard and dangerously. To hushand your 
resources, save your life-force, may be; 
prudent in the cap-and-spectacles age; but 
“go it while you’re young” is the best 
policy up to fifty-five. It is the full, busy, 
intereSted life that is the long and happy 
one, and the empty, monotonous, restricted, 
guarded life which makes you fat and flabby) 
or lean and fibrous in the forties and lands 
you in premature decrepitude and early 
decay. Live the life of your time, keep in’ 
touch with everything that is going on, take, 
an interest and hand in everything sane and 
decent, and you will keep on improving and! 
growing and be attractive and interesting! 
till you are sixty-five, seventy, seventy-five. 

Of course it goes without saying that one 
should have a good substratum for beauty 
as well as health and endurance. That is 
to say, the eyes should be clear and the nose 
straight, with well-expanded nostrils, the 
teeth even and white, and the jaws regular 
andsymmetrical. Butall these things are our 
inheritance if unspoiled and unhindered. 
And that inheritance can be redeemed, if 
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it has been endangered by disease or neglect, 
by proper care—dental, nasal, hygienic— 
in childhood. Ninety-five children out of a 
hundred, if properly and _ intelligently 
handled in this day of modern medicine, 
can be given frank, clear, and well-opened 
eyes, straight and unobjectionable noses, 
white and regular teeth, and presentable 
jaws and mouths. The caricatures and 
comic valentines of faces and profiles, the 
“so manny objectionable looking people 
that we see ivery day upon the strate,” as 
Mr. Dooley says, are the survivals and left- 
overs of the age of barbarism and ignorance. 
If you are not fortunate enough to have 
received that attention and care when a 
child, you can at least see to it that the next 
generation shall grow up with eyes that are 
good to see with, noses that are first-class 
breathers, and teeth and jaws that are 
excellent chewers; and if they are thus 
equipped, though their features and faces 
may not be dreams of classic beauty, they 
will be at least unobjectionable and furnish 
a good background for the display of the 
color-effects and high lights of life and 
health which make charming pictures. 
What is true of structural beauty of face 
is even more true of beauty of form and 
figure. Breadth and squareness of shoulders, 
depth and roundness of chest, leanness and 
suppleness of flank and waist-line, length and 
gracefulness of limb, are just as important 
and as necessary from the point of view of 
strength and stamina, endurance and speed, 
vigor and agility, as they are from that of 
beauty, gracefulness, symmetry, and good 
carriage. Broadly considered, the most 
beautiful, the most symmetrical, the most 
finely proportioned body is the strongest, 
the most vital, the swiftest, and the most 
enduring. Every line of beauty is a line of 
efficiency and of vitality. Everything that 
you do to build up the strength, balance, 
vigor, and suppleness of your body increases 
its beauty and its grace at the same time. 
Suppose, then, that you have inherited 
a reasonably presentable assemblage of 
features and a respectable, ‘ general-pur- 
poses” figure, such as will neither put you 
in danger of being stolen for your beauty, 
nor yet stop a clock or make the cab-horses 
rear; what can be done to endow it with as 
much as possible of the fatal gift of beauty? 
First of all, of course, have your nose and 
throat ‘‘reamed out,” and your eyes brought 
up to concert pitch with such glasses as 
they may need to keep away the furrows in 
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the forehead and the wrinkles J fat 
round the eyes, and your teeth @ 
cleaned and repaired and straight- ¢ 
ened into first-class working-order. 
All these improvements will make 
you happier and improve your tem- 
per, and that will at once add at least 
twenty percent to your beauty. 
Then feed yourself well, richly, and 
liberally. Nothing that is skimpy, 
or under-powered, or half-alive is 
beautiful. If you want the glow of 
health and the fire of passion, the 
only way to get them is to shovel 
the coal under your boiler. A face 
that is glowing with health and a 




















figure that is 
rippling with 
energy 
stand at : 
least 

four 

chances 

in five 

of being 

beautiful. 


Not only that, “es 
but beauty . © 
means surplus, j 
reserve — visible 


money in the bank. 
The most perfectly balanced and propor- 
tioned figure and face are lean and slab- 
sided, hard and unattractive, unless padded 
and molded, rounded and softened with fat. 
Adipose tissue—plain, homely, every-day 
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The busy woman is usually 
the happy one 
piness is but a stepping- 
stone to beauty. So. if you 
3 would be attractive, be 
A up and doing, lead the life 
ms of your day and com- 
munity, take a hand in 
everything sane and 
decent : 
engrossing, worry-dis- 
sipating activity there is 
no better cosmetic 
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is indispensable to both good looks and good 


proportions, and in spite of the ridiculous prej- 
udice against it, makes at least ten times as 


much beauty as it mars. For every single 
individual that you see made homely by 
being too fat and pussy, you will find 
ten whose unbeautifulness is due to 
leanness and scrawniness. 

The next most important 
thing to make ourselves 
“easy to look at’’ is 
to set a match 
to the good 







fuel with which we have 
coaled ourselves and keep up 
a good draft through the fire 
by exercise. The best single- 
sentence prescription for 
good health is, ‘‘Get one 
good sweat every day”; not 
a mere glow or perspira- 
tion, but a real, genuine, 
downright, old - fashioned, 
Anglo-Saxon sweat. It is 
best, of course, to get this 
in the open air if possible; 
but if this is not feasible, 
getting it at some vigorous 
occupation in a room with 
the windows wide open will 
do fairly well. 

This recipe for beauty 
works in half a dozen dif- 
ferent ways: first, by burning up clean 
the food that has been taken and turning 
it into energy, resisting-power against dis- 
ease, and growth or graceful plumpness; 
second, by flushing out the pores of the 
skin and self-cleaning the complexion from 
within in a way that nothing else can 
come within a mile of; third, by increas- 
ing the power of the heart and enabling 
it to pump an abundance of rich, red blood 
all over the body, so that we feel and 
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look alive to our very finger-tips; and, 
finally, by dilating the surface blood-ves- 
sels so that the warm red blood in them 
can show through the skin and give the 
peaches-and-cream, or roses-and-snow, or 
ripe red-apple, or warm russet tinges to the 
complexion. 

And, of course, the place where all 
beautiful things must grow is in the open 
air. Next to one good ‘warming up’’—as 
the jockeys call it—a day, two hours 
outdoors is the surest guarantee of good 
health and good looks. It is not at all 
necessary that the air should be warm or the 
wind balmy. In fact, cold air and keen, 
bracing winds will do you almost twice as 
much good as the balmy zephyrs of summer. 
The only reason summer air is considered 
so harmless and wholesome is that it is 
about the only open air that most of us get. 
Cold air, instead of being an enemy, is one 
of our very best tonics, and as a complexion- 
reviver and color-restorer there is abso- 
lutely nothing else to be mentioned in the 
same class with it—except, for temporary 
application, cold water. All the face- 
creams, bleaches, powders, lotions, and 
salves ever invented will not add a hun- 
dredth part as much bloom to your com- 
plexion as a few thousand gallons of cold, 
fresh, northwest breeze poured over your face 
in the course of an hour’s walk. Throwopen 
your bedroom-windows also and let the 
wind sweep the whole clutter and mess of 
bottles, vials, puffs, chamois, creams, pow- 
ders, pastes, and face-rags into the waste- 
basket, and you will have made a good 
trade for your complexion. The best that 
can be said of most of these things is that 
they don’t do any particular harm to the 
complexion that is already good; and they 
do no good whatever to the complexion 
which is inherently poor. To paraphrase 
Sainte-Beuve, ‘‘The complexion, that is 
the woman,” and things done to it from the 
outside have about as much effect as mas- 
saging polished granite, unless, of course, 
you attempt frankly to resurface and 
fresco it, which usually fools nobody except 
the individua! behind the coat of calcimine. 
Plenty of good food, regular self-flushing 
through the sweat-glands, cold, fresh air, 
and soap and water are about the only 


cosmetics that have any permanent effect 
and the only ones needed to keep your face 
pleasant to look at from eight to eighty. 
Not that all cosmetics are bad. 
are helpful. 


Some of them 
Every dressing-table ought to 
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be equipped with a simple, soothing cold- 
cream and a dusting-powder, such as any 
doctor or board of health will give you 
the formulas for, a bottle of witch-hazel, 
and one of alcohol for pimples or scratches. 
The aseptic toilet of the skin of both face 
and hands is of great value both to health 
and comfort. The cleaner the complex- 
ion is kept the better it will look. Even 
the patent blooms and creams may do 
good by the washings it takes to get them 
off. 

But none of these essential ingredients, 
natural or artificial “aids to beauty,” 
important and indispensable as they are, 
will work properly unless mixed with 
happiness. “Thou shalt enjoy thyself” 
ought to be the eleventh commandment. 
If you keep yourself thoroughly healthy, 
vigorous, and wholesome, physically, men- 
tally, and morally, and everybody else 
about you the same, as it is the natural 
tendency of unspoiled humanity to want to 
do, you will be happy, with, of course, the 
temporary exception of those periods of 
sorrow and bereavement which are insep- 
arable from our mortal nature, but which 
bulk very small in the total scheme of life 
unless morbidly dwelt upon, as most of us 
are all too wont to do. 

But the rule works both ways, and a 
very important aid to wholesomeness and 
etliciency, physical, mental, and moral, i 
deliberately to plan for and insist upon a 
reasonable amount of enjoyment, pleasure, 
and relaxation. The thing which is most 
deadly and destructive to both looks and 
character is to get into a rut, to go stale, 
and to lose all interest and enjoyment in 
things. Keep an interest in something out- 
side your business or your house. Belong 
to at least two or three clubs, no matter 
whether they are literary, mothers’, golf, 
or whist, so long as they take you outside 
of yourself and bring you into pleasurable 
contact with your neighbors. Play all the 
games that you ever played, keep up all 
the sports just as long and as often and as 
late in life as you possibly can. If you 
think you have outgrown any of them, 
play them with your children, or your 
grandchildren, or other people’s children. 
There is nothing half so good for keep- 
ing you young and informing you in un- 
mistakabie terms whether you have let 
yourself grow old or not as playing, talk- 
ing, and living much with children and 
young people and taking part in their joys. 
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out of doors —and “all the 
face-creams. bleaches, pow- 
ders, lotions, and salves 
ever invented will not add 
a hundredth part as much 
bloom to your complex- 
ion as a few thousand 
gallons 
poured over your face’ 
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the face 
that loves and 
is loved by chil- 
dren can hardly 
grow homely. 
Evenif you have 
missed the dower 


of beauty or full lib- 
erty for wholesomeness, N 
vigor, and happiness your- 
self, see that your children 
and the rising generation are 

secured in their full rights in these respects. 
Give the children all sorts of good things to 
eat, plenty of freedom to romp and play and 
roam the woods and fields, pretty frocks 
and nice clothes, and let them enjoy them- 
selves to the full while they are young; by 
so doing you will not only improve their 
looks and their health, but increase their 
chances for solid and substantial success in 
life better than by any other possible 
means. For most of the rules and_bar- 
riers which prevent children from growing 
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up handsome 

and happy are 
due to the seif- 
ishness or stu- 
pidity of grown- 
ups, disguised 
under the name of 
discipline, religion, or 
moral training. Keep 
your children fear- 
less, wholesome, and 
happy while they are 
young. Give yourself time to enjoy their 
society while you have them. Spend your 
money on them while they are growing up 
instead of skimping to leave a fortune to 
them after you are dead. You will then 
leave them and the community a legacy 
worth more than any possible accumulation 
of wealth. If you can’t look beautiful 
yourself—though you can nine times out of 
ten just by being yourself and_ living 
bravely, kindly, joyously—you can be 
beautiful in the faces of your children. 
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Chloe would have gone in, but, looking into the sitting-room from the stairs, she paused there. Mrs. Gage sat erect 
beside the lamp, an open magazine under quietly folded hands, her eyes sorrowfully fixed, but 
her undefeated head well up. “She doesn't want me now,” Chloe thought, 
and curled down where she was to keep silent vigil 
‘The Seed of the Righieous” 
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: Yet have I not seen the righteous 
porsa en, nor his seed begging bread’ 
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HLOE found her mother and sister 
apparently as she had left them, 
waiting for her in the dining-room. 
They might justifiably have met 

her with coldness, but Mrs. Gage’s, “ Well, 
my little girl!” was the tender welcome of 
all her life, with only a note of anxiety added, 
as though her little girl had possibly been 
hurt. Sabra was tranquil and pleasant 
as usual, and not till long afterward did 
Chloe realize the faint aloofness that had 
begun on that day, and was never to change. 
It was not resentful, perhaps not even 
conscious; merely the instinctive, cautious 
withdrawal of a person who carries some- 
thing very precious, but fragile, from a 
jostling neighborhood. In her gratitude 
that they did not hate her, Chloe made a 
happy tale of her application for work and its 
startlingly immediate result. 

“I do love it,” she said. ‘The house 
won't be so nice, Mother, but wait till I 
give you my first pay-envelop!”’ 

“IT think we might get a better girl than 
Lizzie,” Mrs. Gage began reluctantly. 

“Oh, I wish we could!’ Chloe exclaimed. 
“She isn’t a friendly girl. She won’t love 
me,’ she added, with a laugh at herself. 
“Can't we change right now?” 

Mrs. Gage had an objection, but found 
difficulty in wording it. “She is nice 


about waiting for her money,” she said at 
last. “Some girls are cross if it is a day 
late. You see, it was just time for Sabra’s 
check when Mr. Lindsley died.” She was 
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apologetic, as though confessing to bad 
management. 

“Never mind. Ishall have money soon,” 
Chloe comforted her, and felt a new and 
thrilling pride in her own power. “I do 
love Uncle Harry!” she cried. 

In the morning Chloe jumped up with 
a forgotten buoyancy and went off impor- 
tantly to her work. She was gone before 
Mrs. Gage had opened her mail, and so knew 
nothing of the curt notice that ended the 
hope of saving Sereno Gage. The statue 
was to come down in two days’ time, and 
the suggestion that it be put up somewhere 
else had been found impracticable. A dry 
official regret closed the subject. Mrs. 
Gage and Sabra discussed it over a late 
breakfast, agreeing sadly that there was 
nothing to be done. They were careful 
not to speak of it before Billy, feeling that 
only Chloe could make the loss compre- 
hensible to him. 

The mail had brought better news to 
Sabra. The ladies of the Eugenics Board 
of Managers, hastily called together, were 
coming to her relief with a course of draw- 
ing-room lectures. Already they had the 
drawing-room and the right patronage; it 
remained only to sell the tickets and com- 
pose the lectures. Sabra was in conference 
over the telephone half the morning, and 
she walked as though an endless platform 
stretched under her happy feet. 

‘Afterward I can give the same course 
through the West,’”’ she told her mother. 
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“T will write to prominent club members 
and ask them to work it up for me. And 
these will lead to other drawing-room 
courses here. It will grow very fast. I 
shall earn a good living with a fraction of 
my time.” 

Mrs. Gage gave her unfailing glowing re- 
sponse. ‘Splendid, dear! You’re launched 
now, and I am sure you deserve it. What 
will you lecture about?” she added. 

“Oh, that will be easy,” said Sabra. 

Billy found the day rather long. Granny 
was good to him, but she answered his 
stirring communications with her love 
rather than with her attention, and he 
missed his Toto’s ever-ready interest. 
Granny took him down to the statue for 
good night, but the excursion lacked savor, 
and then she had Visitors, so Lizzie had to 
give him his supper in the kitchen. Lizzie 
had hard, bony hands that tied bibs with a 
jerk and rattled down dishes as though little 
boys were too much trouble to be endured. 
Billy ate meekly. No one praised him when 
he got to the bottom of his bowl, or enjoyed 
with him the gradual uncovering of the 
rose that bloomed under the cereal. His 
loneliness at last drove himtospeech. “My 
Toto has gone to work,” he offered. 

Lizzie’s mutter was not encouraging, but 
presently he tried again. ‘‘My granny 
took me down to say good night, and she’s 
going to buy my granfaver a gol’ fence, 
but she thinks not just now. Perhaps 
some ovver time.” 

“M’m! She won’t be buying him no 
fence,” Lizzie said, thrusting her bony face 
almost into the oven. ‘‘They’re going to 
pull him down and throw him away.” 

Billy turned a sudden red. “They’re not 
going to pull ’im down!” he shouted. 

Lizzie, straightening up, smiled the terrible 
smile of power that holds weakness in its 
grasp. “Yes, they are so. I read in the 
papers, and I heard your granny say it, 
too. They’re going to pull him down and 
put him on an old ash-cart and throw him 
on the dump-heap. So there!” 

For all her size and years, she was only a 
spiteful child, not knowing what she did. 
Billy slipped to the floor, tugging at his 
bib, and something in his face made her 
addahasty: ‘Oh, now, don’t youbeababy, 
Billy. Here’s a cookie.” 

The cookie fell unheeded to the floor, and 
Billy ran to his granny; but the strangers 
were still there, and he dared not go in. 
No Sabra was up-stairs, no Toto had come 


home. His father represented to Billy one 


vast, permanent prohibition against in- 
terruption, but in his distress he even pat- 
tered to the room from which the exasper- 
ated demand for quiet had so often burst 
out at him. It was empty. In all the 
house there was no help, and moments 
were flying. 

The front door 
was unlatched, for 
Billy was allowed 
to play on the side- 








he shouted 





walk, and he ran out, but even now his 
obedient little feet stopped at the familiar 
boundary-line. He meant only to wait there 
for Toto, who could make everything right, 
but soon a dire sound brought a terror that 
wiped out law. Down the block came 
bumping a city ash-cart, headed straight 
for the corr.er round which stood the be- 
loved presence. 

Billy shouted at it furiously, stamping his 
foot, sobbing in his impotence; the driver 
did not even glance over his averted shoul- 
der. Billy panted after him. There were 
people in the street, but a stray child, even 
a crying child, was too familiar a sight in 
that neighborhood to draw attention. At 
the corner the cart was stopped and the 
driver jumped down to fasten a swinging 
strap. Then, turning to remount, he was 
set upon by a small fury in a Russian blouse, 
who beat him with soft fists and kicked him 
with flying shoes, crying at him some hot 
but unintelligible prohibition. The man 
looked down from vast heights in giant 
amazement. 

“Hello, sonny! What's up?” he ex- 
claimed, and caught his assailant between 
giant hands, holding him at a safe distance. 
“What’s biting you, you young divil?” 
he demanded. 

His good-humored strength was calming. 
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Billy’s sobbed command grew more co- 
herent. “You shan’t take him! You 
shan’t take him and frow him away! You 
shan’t!”’ 

The giant gave a puzzled glance at his 
empty cart. ‘All right, sonny, I won't,” 
he promised. ‘What is it—a kitty? You 
better run home to your mama now. I 
won't take nothing of yours.”’ He swung 
himself upon his cart and bumped off up 
the street with a reassuring nod. Sereno 
Gage, standing in his accustomed place, 
was for the moment safe, but Billy knew how 
ash-carts abounded. He looked uncer- 
tainly back toward the shelter of home, 
and wistfully up the street for Toto, then 
down to the dear grandfather, all alone in 
his mortal peril; and the great need to 
rescue, that was to dominate and direct 
all his life, wiped out fear. He braved the 
traffic and, crawling through a gap in the 
palings, planted himself at the statue’s 
marble base. ‘I’m here, Granfaver,’’ he 
called. “Don’t you be afraid. I’m here!’ 
_ To the passing world, he was only a play- 
ing child. The streets were growing dim 
and quiet, but Billy stayed at his post, his 
heart big with protective love. Whenever 
a coming vehicle seemed to bump like an 
ash-cart, he sent up his reassuring whisper, 
“I’m right here!” But it was desolate and 
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P unnerving work for 
a little boy whose 
bed-time had already 
passed. He kept up 
bravely until, coming 
slowly home from work, 
he saw his own Toto. 
Then his spirit melted 
within him, and he 
stumbled out between 
the palings, baby arms 
up for comfort, weeping 
his bitter tale. She 
caught him close, and 
at every stammered, 
“Lizzie said—” she 
erew sterner and 
straighter behind 
_| the pitiful tender- 
ness that was 
mothering him. He 
was hurried back to 
the house, where 
he had just been 
missed, and when 
she had him soothed 
and undressed, 
Chloe told him how the streets were grow- 
ing so crowded that perhaps grandfather 
could not live there any longer, so he was 
thinking of moving away to give the wagons 
and motors more room. The ash-cart still 
haunted Billy, but when he had been re- 
assured that that was only a wicked lie, he 
grew cheerful again. ‘“‘If he goes away too 
far for me to see him, I can write him let- 
ters,” he explained, and at last fell asleep. 
Chloe, tucking him in, saw that his hands 
twitched and that muttered words echoed 
the past storm, and she went down-stairs 
hot with purpose. “Mother, Lizzie has 
got to go tonight,’ she demanded, and told 
Billy’s tale. ‘‘She is bad, cruel. She hurt 
him deliberately. I don’t want him ever to 
see her again.” 

Mrs. Gage hated to remind her. ‘ You 
know, we owe her a month’s wages, darling. 
She wouldn’t go without her money.” 

‘And we just have to sit down under this? 
Say nothing?” Chloe blazed. 

“T’m afraid so, Toto. But it is only for 
a little while. You haven’t heard about 
Sabra’s lectures yet.”’ 

Chloe had no attention for Sabra. ‘Oh, 
and I didn’t care about money!” she cried. 
“It seems as if all the humiliations of life 
came through not having it.’’ 

Her mother had an inspiration. “I 
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could borrow it from the fund, dear! I’ve 
got all that money up in my tin box. | 
was afraid it would get drawn on, in the 
bank. If you say so—” 

Chloe was tempted; then she shook her 
head. ‘‘No. That’s the way people em- 
bezzle. They borrow, just for a few days, 
and then they can’t put it back. No, 
we'll stand it till I can pay her, and then I 
will tell her what I think. It will keep! 
How did she know?” 

Mrs. Gage reluctantly brought out the 
notice, which had been discussed at the 
breakfast-table. Chloe took it quietly. 
She had known long ago that there was no 
hope. ‘The ninth; that will be Friday,” 
she said. ‘‘Mother, we must take Billy 
away that day. Icouldn’t bear to have him 
see it happen. He would never get over 
a 

Mrs. Gage admitted that she wanted to be 
away herself. ‘‘The ninth is the last of the 
Babies’ Outings,” she said. ‘I ought to 
go on it, anyway; I have shirked them this 
summer. I'll go and take Billy.” 

Chloe was reluctant. “I hate those 
crowded boats,” she confessed. 

“We have every safeguard, dear. You 
don’t think we would Jet those poor mothers 
run any risk?” 

“Of course you wouldn’t,” Chloe had to 
admit. 

Sabra was also to be away on Friday, 
delivering an address out of town. Chloe 
worked late on Thursday evening, shrinking 
from the good-by that awaited her, and 
walked home with Uncle Harry. He knew, 
but she could trust him not to speak of it. 
He had not yet spoken of Alex, either, but 
tonight the name suddenly came out. 

“That Alex,” he began, ‘‘he’s sold his 
dynamo thing. I don’t know what it is— 
can’t make head or tail of it, but it improves 
something. Or they think it does. Any- 
way, he’s going to get five thousand dollars 
and a part interest. That’s not so bad.”’ 

“Tt is very good,” said Chloe, trying to 
speak with impersonal friendliness. The 
news, which would once have given her 
such joy, had fallen like a blow; it showed 
Alex as going on brilliantly to success and 
happiness, his old need of her forgotten. 
‘He must be very glad,”’ she added, more 
desolately than she knew. 

“Ves, he’s pleased.” 


Uncle Harry’s 


speech was so averted that the back of his 
head was toward her. 
of a fellow, though. 


‘“‘He’s a glum sort 
I used to think he was 


rather jolly, but if he was, he has got over 
“.”” 

The unspoken message, with its hint of 
comfort, brought her hand under his arm 
and made difficult speech possible. 

“You can forgive an insult to yourself,” 
she said, ‘but you can’t forgive an insult 
to some one you love. It isn’t right to 
forgive it, Uncle Harry!” 

They had paused, facing the statue, where 
their ways parted. 

‘“‘H’m—insult,” he repeated thoughtfully. 
‘*T wonder if insults matter much, Chloe.” 

‘But, if they don’t, what does matter?” 

“Why, what the fellow meant, I should 
say. If he means to insult you—well, 
that’s one thing; but if he is just blurting 
out what he thinks is the truth—and most 
insults are that—” 

“You might forgive it, in one sense, but 
you would never forget it,” Chloe broke in, 
all the more hotly because of the sudden, 
clamorous beating of her heart, which had 
leaped as though in response to good news. 
‘Good night. Ill see you in the morning.” 

Uncle Harry trudged on, a quaint figure, 
his big white head set bird-fashion on his 
stubby coat. His walk had always dragged 
since the day his wife died. Chloe ran 
home. She could not face her good-by 
just then. 

The shadow of tomorrow lay on the little 
house. Mrs. Gage was cheerful when she 
spoke, but fell into frequent silences, her 
lips pressed together in a line that hurt 
Chloe worse than tears. Sabra was un- 
easy and talked fluently of her lectures, as 
though to ward off mention of anything that 
was sad and could not be made to seem other- 
wise. The loving courtesy of Mrs. Gage’s 
attention, so persistently called from her 
own thoughts, made Chloe long to cry out, 
“Let her alone!” She was glad when 
Billy’s voice demanded her up-stairs. 

The evening was sultry and airless, and 
Billy could not go to sleep. She sang him 
drowsy songs and told stories, but when he 
demanded the tale of the “‘li’l children in 
the fractory,” her breath caught, and she 
could not goon. “Billy,” she said, jumping 
up, ‘I think a little walk might make you 
sleepy. I’m going to slip on your clothes 
and take you out.”’ 

Billy was enchanted. They made a 
secret of the expedition, stealing down the 
stairs without a sound, for Chloe did not 
want her mother to guess where they were 
going. Billy had a finger on his lips, and 
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his eyes were gleaming slits of laughter as + to her mother, but, looking into the sitting- 
they escaped uncaught. They turned hand room from the stairs, she paused there. 
in hand to the corner. Mrs. Gage sat erect beside the lamp, an 
“You see, grandfather might move any open magazine under quietly folded hands, 
day now,” Chloe said casually. ‘“Itis too her eyes sorrowfully fixed, but her un- 
noisy here. And besides, when the wagons defeated head well up. 
are so crowded, people sometimes get hurt “She doesn’t want me now,” Chloe 
and you know how he’d hate that.”’ thought, and curled down where she was, 
“Yes, I guess he’s got to move,” Billy her head on her knees, to keep silent vigil. 
assented, and presently was shouting it all After a long time Mrs. Gage rose, automat- 
ip through the palings. ically putting a scarf about her shoulders. 
Chloe looked up over his head into the Chloe knew where she was going, and 
shadowy face of her father. ‘*Everything shrank back into the shadow as her mother 
is changing and going,” she told him. ‘*And — passed out the front door. 
I’ve lost Alex—he ‘* She will want me when she comes back,”’ 
doesn’t care any more. she thought, and waited at the foot of the 
If he did, he would stairs, seeing with intolerable clearness the 
try to make me for lonely figure of Sereno Gage 
sive him. I shall out in the little park and 
miss you every day his gaunt old wife 
of my life. But Vl standing at his feet. 
work, and I[’ll keep She was not gone long. 
close to Billy, and Chloe expected her to 
I'll take care of creep back, broken; 
mother—I’ll do but it was a strong 
my best. Good step that presently 
night!” came down the 
She put her block. Shestood 
hand down, at full height, 
blindly, for more than ever 
the little the stanch 
boy’s. old soldier, as 
“Good she threw 
night, Gran- N ep ee back the door. 
faver. When Ne WP as eee Her eyes fell 
you move into tL ed on Chloe with- 
the country, Toto out surprise. 
will write you a “You can’t 
letter, and I'll put pull down Sere- 
kisses in it,” Billy no Gage!” The 
promised. At voice Was ex- 
the corner he alted, almost 
hung back to ah joyful. “He'll go 
shout further  as- ee ll rn on, marching on 
surances, but Chloe , YN Ee TP they can’t 
id not turn her pull down what 
head. he did and was. 
They slipped in The statue 
ndiscovered, and doesn’t matter 
Billy was soon any longer; his 
| work lives. It’s 



















asleep, but Chloe f 

sat by him in the if all right!” Then 
dark until the in- : ae oo she saw that the 
sistent monologue 408 face lifted to hers 
below ceased, and was tremulous, 
Sabra at last went “You can forgive an insult to yourself.’ Chloe began, “ but you tear-mar ke d. 
to bed. Then Chloe can't forgive an insult to some one you love. It isn't right to forgive H er h an d fel | 


e it. Uncle Harry!"’ “*‘H'm insult, “ he repeated thoughtfully, “I . 
would have gone in iendie A lenin eit ml, Clee strongly on her 






































338 The Seed of 
daughter’s shoulder. “Don’t cry about 
things, Chloe! Do your level best, and 


then go on to the next thing. Crying means 
sitting down, and you don’t want to sit 
down even to rejoice. There isn’t time!” 
She looked about her as though seeing her 
world with renewed eyes, then she went 
on up-stairs like a general who has spoken 
to a private and passes on, forgetting him. 


There are days that are strange even if 
nothing happens on them. Their color is 
different, the air has an unfamiliar feeling. 
In some lands the people say, “* Earthquake 
weather!” not from any scientific connec- 
tion, but because something big and un- 
natural seems impending. That Friday 
morning dawned in breathless stillness; the 
air, sweet, heavy, tepid, lay with a palpable 
weight on the lifted face; a faint apricot 
glow gave the streets an unearthly charm, 
and there was a breath of wood-smoke. 

Chloe, after she had left the house, went 
back again. ‘It’s a queer day, Mother; 
anything could happen,” she began uneasily. 

“Td hate to have you and Billy on that 
boat in a bad thunder-storm. 

Mrs. Gage indulgently came to the door. 
“Why, it is just a September haze, Toto, 
and we can always put in somewhere. We 
don’t go far out, you know. You mustn’t 
grow nervous, dear.”’ 

“Oh, I know it is all right.’’ But Chloe 
still lingered. It seemed to her that her 
mother stood feebly this morning, and that 
her face looked very old. ‘Iam glad Katy 
is taking her grandnieces,’”’ she said. “Make 
her look out for Billy, Mother, and you 
just rest.” 

“T will. I shall enjoy it, 
which way are you going?”’ 

“Oh, round by the alley,’ 
quickly. 

Her 
They 


dear. Now— 


said Chloe 


mother nodded her understanding. 
would neither of them pass the fa- 
miliar way that day. ‘But it is a long way 
round for you,” she said. “Mrs. Van 
Dusen is sending her car to take us over to 
the dock; I’m sure she wouldn’t mind hav- 
ing it come earlier and drop you at the office. 


Shan’t I telephone her again, dear? It 
won’t take a minute.”’ 
“Oh, no!’’ Chloe spoke impulsively, 


but it was no day on which to make pro- 
tests, and she added a softening, “I want 
awalk. Ishallbeinallday.” They kissed 


each other and exchanged little aimless family 
and wraps, neither 


remarks about dinner 
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wholly conscious of what was said. Chloe, 
going off in the new direction, glanced back 
at the turning and saw the tall figure still 
on the steps. She lifted her hand, and her 
mother’s hand answered, waving her on. 

“Tt is as if one of the family were going 
to be hanged today,” she thought, then 
shook herself with a hot demand for com- 
mon sense, and hurried to the office. 

September was the renting month, and 
the home-hunters streamed in all day. At 
lunch-time Uncle Harry took her over a new 
building in which the apartments could be 
altered to suit the tenant, and Chloe be- 
came so absorped in the possible rearrange- 
ments of partition-walls that they lunched 
with plans spread between them and pencils 
in their hands. The merciful anodyne of 
work had wiped out everything else. 

“You were made for this business,” he 
told her as they went back to the office. 
‘You’ve got the housekeeping eye.”’ 

“But Sabra must have been wonderful,’ 
Chloe said, a little wistfully. ‘‘She could 
talk to them so well.” 

“Ves,” he drawled. ‘Oh, yes, Sabra can 
talk. But you really care.” 

Her look was a startled question, but she 
did not ask it. “I don’t see how vou kept 
the place for me, or why!” she said, instead. 

“Well, I sort of expected you,” was all 
he would say. 

The air had grown heavier, the streets 
ended in agray blur, but the sense of strange- 
ness had gone off the day, and Chloe thought 
only of getting back to work. Uncle 
Harry’s praise was very precious. She 
would increase his business, grow so valuable 
to him that Alex, seeing her prosperous and 
respected, would be ashamed of his harsh 
words and would come humbly back to 
Here the office-door swung shut on dreams, 
and she flew to work again. 

In the middle of the afternoon the fog- 
horns began to bleat in the river. The 
sound was so faint and so familiar that 
Chloe did not notice it until she realized 


that lights were being turned on. ‘It 
can’t be as late as that,’”’ she exclaimed. 


“Why, it’s not half-past four!’ Then, 
looking from clock to window, she saw the 
gray invasion. Only a dim spire or two 
and a single line of roofs remained of the 
city that had spread its bright miles in the 
morning glow. 

“T wish to ask about residences on the 
upper West—”’ the voice brought Chloe’s 
troubled stare back from the window, but 








the request had to be repeated. She did 
her part mechanically, inwardly raging at 
the feminine expansiveness that could not 
seek a dwelling without explaining the sizes, 
ages, habits, and charms of the three daugh- 
ters who must each have a good room. 
The moment she was released, Chloe ran 
to Uncle Harry’s inner office, but he had 
cone out. His secretary, a large, friendly 
virl, looked up from her work to proffer 
help. 

‘I suppose I’m silly,”” Chloe explained, 
‘but my mother and my little nephew are 
out on an excursion-boat in this fog. Of 
course it is all right—it always is, and I 
have got myself wrought up for nothing! 
But I think I shall have to go. It makes 
me so uneasy.” 

Miss Galbraith was all kindness. She 
telephoned to the house while Chloe was 
putting on her things, and, though they 
were not back yet, she was so sure they 
would be by the time one reached home that 
Chloe set off reassured. But, once in the 
street, uneasiness turned to real fright. 
This was no ordinary fog. The end of every 
block was lost, and the tall buildings were 
cut off waist-high. Cars were moving 
slowly, clanging their gongs. There was 
a breath of ocean, and a chill, faint at first, 
but boring in deeper and deeper with every 
gray moment. No time for going the long 
way round now! Chloe jumped off her 
car at the nearest corner, steadying her 
heart to meet the shock of the little park’s 
emptiness, but here the fog was kind. The 
broken street was dimmed, and_ behind 
the soft, veiling confusion Sereno Gage 
might still have been waiting. 

“Oh, everything is all right. Of course, 
[ really know that,’ Chloe said stoutly 
us she ran home. 

The house was dark and empty, but 
Chloe at once knew that it was not really 
time for them yet. Even in clear weather 
they did not get home much before this. 
She had been absurd to expect them.. 

‘I will just run down to the wharf to 
meet them,” she said brightly to Lizzie. 
“Tell my sister where I am if she gets home 
first. But she probably won't.” Lizzie 
looked as if she were about to say something 
dubious and discouraging, and Chloe fled 
from it, giving her no chance. Yet two 
words followed her, “‘Them boats—”’ 

A slammed door cut off the rest, but the 
words, or the voice that launched them 
after her, haunted Chloe as she made her 
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difficult way to the wharf. She had to 
take a car that ran at long intervals down 
black, forgotten streets, and to pass, slip- 
ping on greasy cobblestones, between thun- 
dering drays in a confusion that was neither 
light nor darkness, before at last she reached , 
the pier. No home-coming crowd was 
streaming from it. 

“Them boats the words beat on her 
brain like a tolling beli. Chloe turned on 
them. ‘Do you think they’d take any 
risk with these poor mothers?” she de- 
manded, then realized that she had spoken 
with her mother’s tone, from an expanded 
chest, and tried to laugh at herselt. ‘‘ Well, 
any one would be worried in a fog like this,” 
she explained reasonably, “but it’s always 
all right!” 

The wharf was a vast black barn of a 
place, open at the sides and smelling of 
salty, greasy, unknown things. Already 
little groups stood or wandered about it, 
or gathered at the end trying to find the 
boat in every blur of light that loomed up 
out of the mist and went trumpeting on. 
Chloe went to the edge, but the dark water, 
slipping heavily about the rotting piles, 
pushing up and sucking down, gave her 
a touch of horror. She turned to the other 
waiters, finding neighbors among them. Mrs. 
Gage had founded these excursions seven 
years before, beginning with a borrowed 
tug and doing nearly all the work herself. 
Now they were an endowed institution, 
with a big, comfortable boat, nurses, and 
medical inspection; and once a week a horde 
of tired mothers and city babies went out 
for a day of pure air and rest. Nothing 
she had ever done had been such a popular 
success, and yet, because tonight the boat 
was late, there was an uneasy grumbling 
at the institution. Wrinkled grandmothers 
didn’t think much of “‘them boats.’’ Chloe 
could not get away from the words. A 
laboring man made rough comments on 
folks who led wives and children into danger 
instead of minding their own business, and 
Chloe, hearing a growled assent, had a 
frightened insight into the way of mobs. 
The women, for the most part, enjoyed their 
anxiety, working it up with tales of all the 
remembered disasters at sea, luxuriating in 
sighs and tears. It had for them the high 
flavor of their own favorite newspaper. 
More came to watch. The men grew an- 
grier, the women more tearful. 

“The one that done this, she’s safe at 
home, I bet,” a pale young fellow exclaimed, 













































* Have you been here long, Toto? Alex asked. Chloe nodded. “Oh, hours and hours!“ His arm could no more 
beautiful words which her heart had starved. ‘ Darling,” first, and then, * My little girl. 
: had found hers, a shout wrenched them apart. They sprang up 





stay impersonal than she could help the plunge of her face into his shoulder. Then she heard one after another the 
my own little girl! Her chilled blood was racing. She lifted her face, but before his lips 
to see a great blur of light coming inch by inch out of the mist : 
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working nervous hands. ‘She ain’t going 
to take no risk herself!” 

“Them boats are always rotten,” 
another. 

“You are mistaken.”’ The young, pure 
voice made them start. Chloe was too 
full of trouble, too intent on her truth, to 
falter. ‘My mother founded these excur- 
sions,” she went on, so clearly that others 
turned to listen, ‘and she is on board with 
her little grandson. It is a good boat, and 
they take every possible precaution. She 
said that to me, just the other day, when 
I didn’t want her to go. ‘You don’t 
think we would let those poor mothers run 
any risk?’—those were her very words.” 
The girlish voice begged them to believe. 
“She has worked so hard over this, and 
given so many days’ happiness—I can’t 
bear to have you blame her.”’ 

Their quick assent was another insight 
into the ways of mobs. ‘Sure, miss,” 
and, ‘‘ That’s right,” and “ My wife says—” 
followed her with reassuring nods as she 
drew away. Her burst of courage had 
left her miserably upset. The waiting was 
harder now that so many knew who she was. 
She felt their eyes following her and heard 
their voices drop when she passed. 

As night came on, the fog grew lighter 
and many stalled boats began to feel their 


said 


way home, filling the river with their 
warning din. New watchers, arriving 


every moment, kept the excitement vol- 
uble. Then, no one could say how, rumor 
sprang up; speculation fell silent before a 
definite report of accident. The form was 
vague; some called it fire and some col- 
lision, but the news traveled with author- 
ity, as coming from an unknown but 
authentic source. Wireless, telephone 
some modern miracle had brought warn- 
ing. Soon every one was repeating it. 
“They say there’s been an accident—”’ 
Chloe saw it coming to her, relentless as a 
tidal wave, and suddenly she turned cow- 
ard and fled before it. Hiding in the 
shadow of a pile of boxes, she dropped 
her face into her hands. 

“ T can’t bear it much longer,” she gasped. 
“T’m so frightened—and so alone—and of 
course it is all right, it always is, but I do 
wish 

“Oh, here you are,” the voice, kind, 
quiet, matter-of-course, came like a saving 
hand. Her heart cried, ‘‘It is too good to 
be‘ true!”” even as her lifted eyes told her 


that it was true—that Alex was there. “I 
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have brought you a sweater,”’ he said, and, 
as she did not speak or move, he wrapped 
it about her shoulders, then sat down beside 
her on the box. 

Chloe found a husky shred of voice. 
“ How did you—?”’ His arm, straightening 
the sweater, stayed about her, but neither 
of them seemed to know it. 

‘Why, I went over to the house,”’ he said, 
at cousinly ease. ‘I knew it had been a 
bad day for you all—I had to run in, Toto. 
Sabra hadn’t got home yet, but Lizzie told 
me where you were. Have you been here 
long?” 

She nodded. “Oh, hours and hours!” 
His arm could no more stay impersonal 
than she could help the plunge of her face 
into his shoulder. All his pity and love 
and strength went into the clasp that held 
her and the broken words murmured 
against her hair and cheek. She heard them, 
one after another, the beautiful words for 
which her heart had starved. ‘ Darling,” 
first, and then, “ My little girl, my own little 
girl!” Her chilled blood was racing. She 
lifted her face, turning it up like a flower 
to the sun, but before his lips had found 
hers, a shout wrenched them apart. They 
sprang up, to see a great blur of light com- 
ing inch by inch out of the mist. Dark 
lines began to divide the blur into groups of 
lights and the throbbing of machinery 
grew steadily louder. Shouts of command 
reached them as the boat worked in to the 
pier. 

‘How high it is! It looks so different,” 
Chloe exclaimed, but every one was shout- 
ing and rejoicing, and they pushed forward 
with the rest. 

Now they could see the deck, and it was 
packed solid with standing women, each 
carrying a baby, or holding a child’s hand, 
and all straining white faces toward the 
waiting crowd, but no one spoke or answered 
the jubilant welcome. Their stillness fell 
with a hush on noisy greetings. Then a 
murmur went through the crowd on the 
pier: ‘That ain’t the General Sheridan 


that ain’t our boat! ... Yes, it is.... But 
it ain’t. It’s bigger. Well, 


there’s mama, anyway! Why don’t they 


say something?” 
Chloe’s eyes, running back and forth to 
every tall bonnet, grew wide with fright. 
‘TI can’t find her,” she stammered. 

“They are so packed,” Alex said. His 
eyes, too, were darting right and left in 
frowning search. 








The boat stopped, and still the huddled 
women looked down in silence, and the 
silent crowd waited. The calls of the sailors 


lowering the gang-plank sounded harsh 
and loud. The first woman to cross it 


fell sobbing into the arms held out to her. 
Then the others came, all turning from white 
fear to weeping as they reached their own. 

Chloe’s hands were twisted into Alex’s 
arm ‘IT can’t find her,” she repeated. 
*T can't find my Billy!” 

‘Let me go and look, dear.”” He broke 
from her, and the swelling crowd pushed 
her back. She could not see the gang- 
plank now. A confusion of words and cries 
grew about her, but she could not make out 
what was said. 

Then, at last, the crowd was parting 
before Alex, and she saw Katy coming 
toward her, gnarled old Katy who had 
once brought her a Cinderella’s pack of 
gay clothes. Now her face was gray and 
wet with tears, and she carried a little boy, 
heavily asleep on her shoulder. 

“Billy!”’ Chloe had started forward with 
a cry of joy, but their faces stopped her. 
“Mother?”’ she breathed. 

“Come home, Chloe, at once,” Alex 
said, his arm about her, but she resisted 
him, staring into Katy’s tragic face. 

“My mother—tell me!” she cried. 

“She was the only one, dear,” the old 
woman’s tears were streaming, but her voice 
was strong. ‘But for her, there’d many 
of them be dead under the water this min- 
ute. The big boat run us down, and the 
poor things was wild with fright. But your 
mother was like a trumpeting angel. She 
steadied ‘em, and gathered ’em, and was 
everywhere at once—dear, she was sostrong, 
so happy like. Never have I seen mortal 
woman so glorious. And she and the cap 
tain, they got them in the boats, and not 
a foot wet or a child trampled—they did 
what she said. And then she run back, 
dear— twas only an empty cloak, but she 
thought a child had been left. And we 
called and cried, but she couldn’t hear us, 
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and then it was too late, and all over. And 
[ brought the boy safe to you, dear, but she’s 
gone—may God rest her soul in peace!” 
Silence had fallen on all sides. Dimly, 
not understanding why, Chloe saw women 
with bowed faces and men with heads un- 
covered making way for her and Katy and 
the sleeping child. Then they were all in 
a carriage, bumping interminably through 


the black streets. She felt no need to 
cry, no heartbreak. She did not seem 
to care very much, and wondered with 


a vague shame at her own insensibility. 

“My mother is dead,” she told herself, 
but there was no response. ‘ You think 
bad things can’t be true, and yet they are,” 
she silently argued, eyes fixed on the dark 
street. Billy still slept in Katy’s arms, and 
Alex sat opposite. It was good of them not 
to talk or to offer comfort. ‘‘I was so cold 
down there—you can’t feel anything very 
much when you are chilled to the bone,” 
she pleaded, and clenched her teeth to 
check a sudden chattering. 

Their way did not pass the block that 
had held the little park, but the driver must 
have made a wrong turning, for suddenly 
they were rounding a strip of dead grass, 
dividing the street, but unfenced, with a 
fading sketch of a tree at one end and at 
the other a square of broken earth. <A cry 
burst from Chloe. Alex would have taken 
her hands, but she caught them away, beat- 
ing them together. Her eyes burned as 
though with anger. All her body was 
drawn tense and straight. 

“Oh, it is not fair,’ she cried. “ Kvery- 
thing at once—it is not fair! I won't for- 
give it!” 

The carriage stopped, and Alex sprang 
down, but she brushed past him unaided. 
When he would have come in with them, 
she turned on him. 


“Not you! You didn’t love her—you 
were cruel! You can’t ever come in!” 
“Don’t mind her now, dear,” the old 


woman whispered, but Chloe hurried her 
in and shut the door. 
will appear in the April issue. 





“T’ve Done With Meddling 


in other people’s business,”’ 


says a man in a story which the author of “Consequences” 


has just written for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. Everybody will be interested in it because, at 


some time or other, everybody gets a finger— 
less—in other people’s affairs. So this story is called just that 


and it will appear next month. 


maybe the little one, but a finger neverthe- 


“Other People’s Affairs” 
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r HE dil 
ference 
between 
a room 

staggering under 

the confusion of 
many objects of 
art, treasures in 
themselves, but 
unrelated to 
each other or to 





their = environ- 
ment, and the 
room which is 


crowded with 
cheap bric-a- 
brac and mean- 
ingless pictures 
is much the same 
as the distinc- 
tion between a 
‘“white”’ lie and 
the other kind; 
the more sensi- 
tive one’s con- 
science or taste, 
as the case may 
be, the less dis- 
tinction can be 
made as to the 
kind of sin com- 
mitted against 
truth or art. 
For to add each 
vear to the vari- 
ous art objects 
which give to a 
room its crowning 
touch of distinction and 
to assemble these in a way 
which shall truly beautify and en- 









hance the interest of that room are quite - that the value 


different things from converting the draw- 
ing-room into a museum-like collection of 
things which serve no better purpose than 
that of display, or making one’s parlor re- 
semble a gift shop. 

The fact that price does not determine 
the merit of any object of art is evidenced 
in so many ways—by the costly bad things 
no less than the classic cheap ones—that 
it seems a needless comment. On the one 
hand, a plaster cast costing next to nothing 
at all may give you all the grace and char- 
acter of a rare bit of sculpture, or an inex- 
pensive photograph may adequately repro- 
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An excellent example of “finishing touches’ of the right kind: 
the ornaments of the Colonial doorway enhance its natural 
structural beauty and symmetry. 
where they irresistibly raise the eye to the knocker, 
and the ivy clinging to them charmingly frame 
aid harmonize with the whole 





The lanterns, hung 


of any object 
of art in the 
home is not a 
matter of its 
own intrinsic 
worth, but de- 
pends primar- 
ily upon its 
lines, form, 
and color as a 
decorative 
factor in the 
scheme of a 
room. Inother 
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sage of a mas 
terpiece. As 

rule, however, 
when we con 
to ornaments 
for the home 


(the things, that 
is, Which ar f 
purely orna 
mental), we find 
that the piece 
which is realls 
good is more 
often expensive 
than cheap. So 
there is consola 
tion for most of 


us in the fact 
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words, whether all of your ornaments total 
an aggregate of a few hundred or many 
thousand dollars, you can only achieve a 
beautiful home if you assemble and arrange 
them according to certain principles which 
underlie all good decoration, from the mere 
trimming of a gown to the final embellish- 
of an interior. 

he first point to keep perfectly clear in 
mind from the outset is that all 
tion is ornamental, but not all orna- 
ment is decoration. If, for example, you 
hang a picture of oblong shape, much wider 
than it is deep, on a wall-space which is just 
the reverse—a vertical! oblong, narrow and 
high—you have added to your room an 
ornament, perhaps a very costly one, but 
at most you have merely an ornament 
If, on the other hand, you carefully 
hang in that high, narrow wall-space a 
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Unrelated objects 
into an artistic whole. 


The table, too low to 
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picture-frame which is also a vertical oblong, 
then the harmony of line between that 
frame and the wall at once appeals to the 
eye, enhances the beauty of the picture, 
while at the same time it emphasizes the 
structure of the room. Providing the picture 
is in other respects suitable, you have then 
achieved a bit of real decoration. 

So, you see, it is not so much what you 
possess in the way of ornaments as how 
you use them which contributes to the 
successful decoration of your home. The 
very term “decoration” implies something 
to decorate, yet, strange to say, that is 
often the last thing that the home-maker 
seems to consider. If this something—a 
table or wall-space or mantel 
design, then the decoration can only be 
good when it calls attention to the structural 
idea, but if the latter is hopelessly bad, 
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“support” the picture, has been built up by the row of 


books and the candlesticks 


Note how the latter bridge 


the gap between the picture-top and the tops of the chairs. 
The same principles of decoration may __ gums 
be applied in any home P 





Illustrating the rule of 
three—the safest to fol- 
low in mantel-decoration. 


It prescribes two tall or- 
naments flanking a lower 
one in the middle, which 
properly centers attention 
on the point of the great- 
the fireplace 


then any conspicu- 
ous decoration only 
serves tocallatten- WP 2. interest 
tion to its defects. 
Not all the frills Bei 
and finery you can 
put on it will atone if the lines of a gown 
are wrong—and it is just the same with 
rooms. For whenever we come to this 
matter of finishing touches, we must eter- 
nally go back to first principles; back to 
the very starting-point, where we learned 
to preserve, or to correct, the lines and 
proportions of a room by the size, shape, 
and position. of its larger furnishings so as 
to keep a right state of balance in the rela- 
tion of every part of it to every other. So 
now, in adding final embellishments, we 
must be ever so careful not to disturb these 
relations; ever so careful to use our various 
art treasures not as so much ornamentation 
merely exploited for ornament’s sake at the 
expense of something else, but rather as real 
decorations consistently related to the 
objects they decorate and to the room itself. 
The abuse of the small Oriental rug, no 
less an object of art than of utility, is an 
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By all logic 
any rug used for a floor-covering should 
emphasize the function of the floor as a 


especially common mistake. 


solid foundation under our feet. To do this 
it must honor and obey the lines of the floor, 
at least that part which it decorates. Yet, 
time and again, where several small rugs 
are used for the carpeting of a room, we find 
them all thrown down on the bias, often at 
different angles. With none of the sides of a 
rug parallel to the bounding lines of the floor, 
we are made conscious of a new decorative 
idea, one built on top of and at cross-pur- 
poses with the original one; chairs, tables, 
and other pieces of furniture must then be 
placed either to conform with the position of 
the rugs or with the structural arrangement 
of the room; both sets of lines they can not 
follow. So, at best, we have a confusion of 
ideas, a room which seems to rest on an 
insecure foundation. 

But, as pictures speak louder than words, 
let us take the Colonial doorway illustrated 
on page 344 as an example of decorating 
construction rather than constructing decor- 
ation. Here not only does the structure ol 
the doorway itself become exceedingly 
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decorative by reason of the symmetry 
existing between its well-balanced parts and 
panels, but the home-maker in adding her 
own ornaments has played directly into the 
hands of the architect. The lanterns hung 
just where they are serve to focus attention 
on the knocker, while the big pots of climb- 
ing ivy reaching up to these quaint lighting- 
fixtures emphasize the beauty of the 
pilasters, and this simple decoration frames 
the entire opening as consistently as the 
door-frame itself encloses the door. 

If this may seem like too much of a di- 
gression from our main theme, the final 
ornaments of a room, then please remember 
that it is very important to learn to make the 
most of necessary furnishings as a means 
to a decorative end before we attempt to 
add any superstructure of ornament. Indeed, 
we must arrive at a decorative arrangement 
of furniture before we can rightly consider 
the smaller decorations at all. Again, it 
Is often necessa ry to group together several 
pieces of furniture with a number of purely 
ornamental objects so as to get a composi- 
tion not only interesting and beautiful in 
itself, but, like that illustrated on page 


While not totally dissim- 
ilar, objects massed to- 
gether should be suffi- 
ciently different in form 
and color to lend variety 
to the composition —~a 345, of suitable 
fundamental of decora- < 


B tion admirably illustrated proportions to off 
in this artistic mantel-shelf ™ set some important 


oO architectural fea 
diem ture, a door or a 
fireplace, at the 
opposite side of the room. Looking more 
closely at this detail of a very luxurious 
living-room, you will see that the table, 
though massive, is much too low to support 
adequately the heavy portrait which hangs 
above it. So it has been cleverly built up 
in effect by the big candelabra and the up- 
right row of books, while the two great 
chairs have been added not only to balance 
with their rich upholstery the warm color- 
value of the picture, but to broaden out 
the whole contour of this piece of decora- 
tion and relate it to the wail-space against 
which it rests. Still another point is illus- 
trated here: blot out one of the candlesticks, 
and you will quickly appreciate what good 
work they also perform in bridging the dis- 
tance between the top of the portrait and 
the tops of the chairs so that the eye can 
readily grasp the whole composition at once. 
At the top of this page, we find an 
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excellent illustration of another primary 
rule for good decoration; the rule that when 
a number of different ornaments are to be 
shown together, their various sizes, or areas, 
must be nearly enough alike to be easily 
compared while yet sufficiently different 
to lend interest and the charm of variety 
to the composition. Here is a mantel 
decoration where nothing is of much com- 
mercial worth and no two things are of ex- 
actly the same shape. Yet, in this instance, 
because the likeness of the objects is more 
apparent than their unlikeness, they lend 
themselves to harmonious arrangement, and 
we are made to feel at once in the relative 
positions of the five pieces of pottery a nice 
sense of balance, while the upright plaster 
casts at each end of the mantel carry out 
by suggestion the vertical lines of the 
columns below, and the Japanese wood 
panel on the wall above repeats the general 
outline of the paneling over the hearth. 
Note, too, the pleasing effect, by relation 
of form, yet decided contrast in color and 
size, of the large vase on the table at the 
right of the fireplace and how this, together 
with the low rocker, is neatly balanced on 
the other side by the high-back chair, thus 
bringing this whole end of the room into one 
piece of composition in which furniture and 
ornaments each enhance the beauty and 
interest of the other. The common decora- 
tion of a mantel with candlesticks or tall 
vases at each end and a lower middle 
ornament, such as the simple arrangement 
shown on page 346, is universally pleasing 
because it is so perfectly consistent with the 
structure of the mantelpiece itself. This is 
especially true where there are two uprights 
in the customary pillars, or panels, one at 
each end, with the chimney-opening, the 
point of special interest, centered at a lower 
angle. When you can bring together a 
number of different objects related either 
by their general form, color, character, or 
size into one well-balanced composition, so 
that a single decorative idea stands out, 
then—but then only—dare you put more 
than a few things on a mantel-shelf. When in 
doubt, stick to the good old rule of three. 
in the photograph just referred to, the up- 
reaching branches in the vase at the left and 
the low-hung plaster bas-reliefs below the 
lighting-fixture on the right give just enough 
deviation from a carefully balanced plan. 
So, you see, proportion is to decoration 
like anatomy to sculpture; underneath are 
the everlasting laws. Unless you under- 
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stand something of their working-principles, 
your home can never be much more than a 
confusion of disconnected ideas. Not every 
bit of furniture need be squared with the 
lines of a room, or with some larger piece, 
but enough pieces must be thus structurally 
related to the walls and floor and to each 
other to enable us to feel behind it all the 
dominant idea of the room as a unit. Any 
line out of harmony with the structural 
plan should be so only for special emphasis, 
just as we have seen that a contrasting 
touch of color out of harmony with the 
general color-scheme can often be effectively 
introduced for the sake of forcing attention 
to some particular thing or part of a room. 
When you place one or more ordinary chairs 
at irregular angles by a_ reading-table, 
fireplace, or desk for purposes of comfort 
and enjoyment, the very fact that you do 
so for a good and sufficient reason justifies 
the deviation from structural unity, but 
when you turn a piece of furniture cater- 
cornered for the sake of making a room look 
“cozy,” your sin will find you out. Remem- 
ber, too, this same principle of obedience to 
structure when you arrange your living- 
room table, and you will see that by setting 
up a row of books or neatly stacked maga- 
zines straight across one end, and another 
straight-line decoration at the other end, 
with a lamp, or bowl—whatever the most 
important object may be—in the center, 
you have established a fixed and true decora- 
tive idea. After that you may safely set 
down the more or less unrelated little things 
in any position at all, thereby attracting 
attention to their special interests without 
upsetting the comfortable feeling of balance. 
To leave everything on a table wherever it 
happens to fall, under the delusion that by 
so doing you make your living-room in- 
formal, is, in plain English, simply “ making 
a mess of things.”’ 

Finally, when you decorate your walls 
with pictures, precisely the same conformity 
to structure must be observed. The dis- 
agreeable effect of a number of pictures of 
different shapes and sizes hung at different 
angles is much like the action of those ugly 
wall-papers with bunches of flowers or set 
figures occurring at fixed intervals which 
keep the eye unconsciously traveling hither 
and yon, up and down, always hoping to 
arrive, but never coming to rest anywhere. 
So we carefully group our small pictures as 
one unit because the next worse thing to a 
busy paper is a spotted wall. And, since 
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any picture not large enough to be a logical 
decoration for a given wall-space becomes in 
effect only a lone and lost ornament, we 
take pains to relate most of our pictures to 
some piece or pieces of furniture under 
neath and determine, accordingly, the 
proper height at which they should hang. 
Another point to remember is that anything 
fastened toa wall is naturally made to seem 
a part of it, and so, while we can put an 
ornament on top of a bookcase or cabinet 
with little regard for its shape, because it 
is seen against the wall as a background 
we can only with great care hang a round or 
oval picture on a rectangular wall-space, 
because then the contrast of unrelated 
shapes becomes so strongly marked that the 
picture must be especially worthy the 
attention it will attract. A beautiful mirror 
or family portrait in an oval-shaped frame 
is often hung with stunning effect on the 
rectangular wall-space above the hearth, 
but such a bold bit of decoration requires 
the greater care in handling since it will be 
either st sweind good or conspicuously bad. 
As to relating your pictures to each other, 
it is not absolutely necessary that those in 
one room should all be of the same style, 
but there should be a decided majority of 
one kind—etchings, paintings, mezzotints, 
or prints—and at least the pictures in one 
group should harmonize. If the subjects 
are widely different in character, you can 
tie them together by a likeness in frames. 
Surely it should go without saying that 
one ought never to hang heavy frames 
or heavy subjects in a daintily ‘furnished 
room, or delicate pictures in a room fur- 
nished with massive things. But alas! the 
fitness of the ornament for the room is a 
point too often lost sight of entirely by the 
homemaker when she comes to her “ finish- 
ing touches.”’ Of course what is suitable or 
unsuitable in character must always be 
governed by individual conditions, but 
down to the last sofa-pillow nothing should 
escape criticism on this point. In the dining- 
room a plate-rail can only find justification 
when set out with rare or truly decorative 
and interesting china, which has been made 
trom the very first to figure prominently in 
the color-scheme of the room. Again, ere 
anything be more unfit than the top of : 
piano laden with ornaments? Could ine 
thing be more distracting in a living-room, 
where we would read good books and think 
big thoughts and rest, than walls and tables 
and furniture littered with petty things? 


Mrs, Fairman’s next article, The Ideal Country Home, will appear in the April issue. 
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And, while family portraits, or even fine 
photographs having real art interest aside 
from sentimental value, may sometimes be 
appropriately framed for the drawing 
room, surely a woman sensitive to the fitness 
of things would no sooner think of putting a 
picture of herself in her wedding-dress on 
the parlor table than she would speak of her 
husband to the casual visitor by his 
Christian name. The trouble is that we do 
not stop to think of these little niceties of 
good taste. We want to display, all at once, 
every attractive thing that we own. We 
forget that the supreme excellence in all 
things is simplicity; that it is this which 
gives to the humble home distinction or to 
the noble house its charm. Indeed, the 
Oriental custom of displaying but one or 
two objects of art at a time, or isolating on 
a table, all by itself, some rarely beautiful 
thing—whether an exquisitely carved ivory 
or a simple flower—puts sorely to shame 
our Western passion for multiplying effects 
until all feeling for art is lost in the desire 
for show. 

Almost without exception the very first 
step in the redecorating of a room is to put 
it through a severe process of elimination. 
You could no doubt take a good dozen, 
perhaps more, things out of your own 
living-room this very day and improve its 
appearance twenty percent. Try it and see 
—sparing not that ugly thing which you 
cling to because it once cost a lot of money 
If only every home-maker would remember 
and conscientiously carry into effect the 
one old rule that “any work of art, regard- 
less of its merit, must justify its presence 
by being more valuable than the space it 
occupies ’’—of more artistic value, that is, in 
the decorative scheme—what a tremendous 
reform wouid sweep over our homes! There 
is often a good reason for cheap, in the sense 
of not good, furniture in a room. Chairs 
and tables we must have, and what mistakes 
can not be righted at once must be endured; 
but truly there is no excuse for trashy 
ornaments in any house. Let us rely first 
upon the artistic qualities of such necessities 
as lamps, book-bindings, mirrors, screens, 
and similar objects of utility, which art has 
only to touch to make them the best orna- 
ments that any room can boast. After 
that, with good photographs and plaster 
casts, a great deal of classic art can be 
brought into a room at very small cost, 
while few things are more truly decorative 
than a plain, solid-colored, pottery bowl. 






































What the Eight E’s Are Doing 


“Every last one of the Eight E’s is going to work,” said Julia Earle, 


‘‘and half of them have gone away. \ 
“I’m not,” declared Margery Eliot. 


leaving town.” 


I feel as if everybody but me was 
So this little 


girl stayed home in 


The Shadow of the Shelves 


By Margaret Widdemer 


Author of the ** Rose-Garden Husband,” “‘Why Not?” etc 


Illustrated by 


ARGERY Eliot looked up as 

Julia Earle flashed into the 

dingy little sitting-room that 

was full, and overfull, of young 

Eliots of all ages and sizes. Julia stopped 

a minute to catch and kiss Kathie, youngest 

and rosiest of the six little brothers and 

sisters who were like a row of steps below 

Margery, and dropped breathlessly into 
the rocker beside her friend. 

‘Have you heard the news?” she asked. 
‘Every last one of the ‘Fight E’s’ is going 
to work, I believe. An ‘E’ must have 
been meant originally to stand for ‘emi- 
crant,’ for half the girls seem to have been 
tired by the fire to leave for parts unknown. 
Imagine Anne Endicott gone, of all people, 
dear little shy Anne! And Marion East- 
man, too. I feel as if everybody on earth 
but me was leaving town.” 

Margery smiled a little uncertainly. 
‘T’m not,”’ she said; ‘not that that counts 
much, though. I suppose ‘it’s the clever 
ones who always go away to seek their for- 
tunes.” 

“Don’t say that,” smiled Julia, “you 
hurt my feelings. I’m anchored here for 
life, so far as I can make out.” 

“Oh, are you?” said Margery. “I’m 
so glad. That is—” she flushed painfully 
“I’m glad for myself, because I’m anchored 
here, too, I think.” 

She was slow of movement and of tongue, 
was flaxen-haired, reliable Margery Eliot, 
and she was always quite sure she had said 
the wrong thing, a moment after it was too 
late to do anything about it. And she 
never felt quite sure, either, whether people 
liked her or not, which doesn’t tend to make 
one fluent or confident. She had always 
been a little afraid of most of the band of 
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much-assorted high-school girls who had 
called themselves the ‘‘ Eight E’s.”’ From 
quick-witted little Irish Patricia Emmet to 
lovely Nathalie Estabrook, she had always 
felt at a disadvantage with them, somehow. 
She could not help wondering silently, as 
she answered Julia, whether she would still 
be at a disadvantage in the larger world of 
work into which the dreadful fire that had 
lately swept the little town of Chiltern 
had plunged all eight alike. 

‘“Father’s wages were cut,’’ she went on 
to tell Julia conscientiously, ‘so I’m going 
to work, too. Mother wanted me to enter 
normal school this fall, but there won’t be 
time for that. I have to start right in 
earning money, if it’s only a little.” 

Julia lifted her eyebrows mournfully. 
‘So say we all,” said she. ‘*Wouldn’t it be 
beautiful if people were born trained? 
What are you going to do, Margery? | 
didn’t know the poor little town could pro- 
vide work for any more of us; I thought 
I’d squeezed out the last bit there was from 
its reluctant clutches.” 

Margerysmiledagain. Julia Farle was the 
least alarming girl she knew. She was gay 
and quick and pretty, but she was also 
“folksy,” and Margery was nearer being 
friends with her than she was with any of 
the other ‘‘E’s.”’ 

“There was one more position left,”” she 
said soberly, “ but the strange part is, Julia, | 
didn’t ask for it. It was offered to me.” 

“And she says she isn’t lucky!’’ Julia 
appealed to heaven. ‘For gracious’ sake, 
what is it, Marge?” 

“Just helping Miss Alden in the library,’ 
Margery answered. “I know I’m _ very 
lucky to get it and I think I should like it 
if I weren’t so frightened.” 
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Margaret 
“At what?” asked Julia. “Does the 
janitor bite?’ 

" “Qh, no,” said Margery quite seriously: 
“it’s the people I'm afraid of. I'll have to 
see people all day.” 

“People?” exclaimed happy-go-lucky 
Julia. People are nice—most of them!” 
~ “I'm afraid of them just the same,” said 
Margery 

Julia shrugged her shoulders, laughed, 
and began to tell more gossip about her 
schoolmates. A frame of mind like Mar- 
gery Ss Was SO alien to her own that she 
scarcely believed it was true. ‘‘Oh, I must 
go!’ she exclaimed presently, starting up. 
‘If I don’t, that wretched Billy Coates will 
be on my trail. I met Billy on the way 
down here, and he said he’d stop for me after 
dark, so | wouldn’t go home alone. As if 
I needed a keeper! Good-by, Margery— 
good luck! I must run.” 

“Good-by, Julia, and good luck,” an- 
swered Margery. Julia turned at the corner 
to wave a last, gay farewell in the October 
sunset. As she crossed the street, Margery 
saw Billy Coates’s tall young figure falling 
into place beside her, and Julia’s little jerk 
of gay petulance. Margery shut the door 
and went in, for it was time to help her 
mother with the supper. Men did not 
camp on Margery’s trail, or girls either. 

“Well, there’s the work to do now, any- 
way,” she thought with a little sigh. It 
would have been so nice to feel young and 
unself-conscious and _ light-hearted! “I 
never was much of a success at being a girl, 
anyway. Perhaps [ll be more of a suc- 
cess at being a working woman.”’ 

“I do wish you weren’t going away, 
Marge!” said little Kathie, flinging herself 
on her oldest sister as she came back into 
the dining-room to set the table. “It’ll 
be awful lonesome without you!” 

“My own people like me, anyway,” 
thought Margery, a little cheered up; and 
she went on with her work. It did not 
occur to her that she had been absolutely 
irresponsive to Kathie’s affection. 

Margery liked books, and her mind was 
an accurate and painstaking one. Miss 
\lden, the librarian of the little Chiltern 
library, had noticed her the winter before. 
plodding steadily and carefully at her 
“home-work” in one of the alcoves. She 
had remembered her through the summer 
and, now that the fall had come and her 
old assistant gone to a better place, she 
was offering Margery the situation. 
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‘She won't lose her head,” she told the 
trustees, “and she’s patient and sweet- 
tempered and reliable to the limit of the 
law.” 

‘She's a good girl,’ agreed the trustees, 
and authorized Miss Alden to go ahead and 
get her. Older people always did approve 
of Margery. She was to all outward ap 
pearances so like themselves. 

She did not feel old the Monday morning 
that she started for the library. She felt 
very young and inadequate, and very, 
very clumsy. She had helped her mother 
up to the last minute, and given herseli 
scarcely time to dress neatly. Her skirt 
sagged a little at the back, and her hair, 
though tidy, was pulled back into its usual 
tight bun at the top. Margery had such 
a heavy mop of hair, and she hated its 
pale color so that she simply twisted it up 
out of the way, and forgot about it. Dor- 
othy Eades had said of her once that “neat- 
but-what’s-the-use”” was written all over 
her. Margery had overheard it. It had 
hurt, but it was so true that she never 
even thought of resenting it. 

Miss Alden, meeting her pleasantly at 
the door of the trim little stone library, was 
neat, too. But for all her forty frank years 
she hadn’t stopped being ornamental. 
Margery looked at her chief’s blouse that 
suited her skirt, and tie that suited her skirt 
and blouse, and shoes that suited everything 
else, with a dull wonder at the time it must 
have taken to work it all out. 

“You're prompt, my dear,” said Miss 
Alden with a gleam of white teeth and a 
brisk brightness that reassured Margery 
a little. ‘Goodness, but I’m glad you’ve 
started! The cataloging is piling up so 
that with all the help vou can give me on the 
desk-work it will be weeks before I craw! 
out from under the pile of books I have to 
do!” 

“Tl help all I can,” said Margery, 
flushing with the effort of responding. 

“I’m sure you will,” said Miss Alden 
cordially. ‘That’s why I pounced on 
you for this work. Now go get your things 
off, and we'll start in.” 

There was a half-hour before the general 
public added to Margery’s fears by its 
entrance, and Miss Alden employed that 
time in showing her new assistant how to 
straighten out the books, that weariest 
task of a country librarian’s life. To her 
surprise the work, though a little monot- 
onous, wasn’t at all difficuit. 
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“You won't have time to do it all before 
the doors are open,” Miss Alden advised 
her. “If you get through the three-hun 
dreds, it’ll be as much as I expect.” 

Margery moved over in the direction of 
Miss Alden’s pointing hand and found 
that the three-hundreds were the sociology 
books, the familiar books which had shad- 
owed the very alcove where she had been 
wont to do her studying the winter before. 
It made her feel as if she was at home. It 
was a part of the library where not many 
people came. 

The part of the work that she had 
dreaded, facing people and receiving their 
books, did not come till afternoon. 

“You'll have to stay here and watch 
me,” said Miss Alden. ‘You'll pick it up 
in a little while.” 

So Margery, outwardly as stolid as ever, 
but inwardly tremulous and excited, perched 
herself beside her chief at the receiving 
desk and watched. For a while it felt like 
being in the pillory, for whoever came in, 
naturally, eyed the new assistant. But the 
people she knew spoke to her pleasantly, 
and the ones she did not know said nothing 
worse than, “Another assistant, Miss 
Alden?”’ or, “I see you have a new helper.” 
So by the end of the day she began rather to 
like it, though her heart was still beating 
fast with the excitement. For the last 
two hours she had been using the dating 
stamp herself, Miss Alden only watching 
to see that everything went right. 

‘How did the work go, little girl?” she 
asked Margery at six, when they closed 
till eight. 

“Why, not badly at all!” answered 
Margery with an excited laugh. ‘There 
was only one time when I got mixed. That 
was when little Billy Marriner came and 
asked me for ‘The Sins of the Robinson 
Family’!”’ 

“That was when I was hunting up a 
reference for Dr. Myers,” said Miss Alden. 
“IT hope you got Billy the book.” 

“There wasn’t any such book,” 
Margery. 

Miss Alden laughed. *‘*My dear, what 
he must have wanted was the ‘Swiss Family 
Robinson.” You'll have to learn to in 
terpret wild requests like that.” 

“Oh!” cried Margery in dismay. But 
she cheered up immediately. ‘I'll take it 
to him on my way home,” she resolved; 
“he left his card.” 

‘How did it go, bairn?”’ asked her mother 


said 
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as Margery sat down to the table between 
Kathie and Aleck, her oldest brother. 

“Splendidly!” replied Margery. “I be- 
lieve 1 was born to be a librarian! If | 
was only clever!” she finished ruefully. 

‘You're clever enough for us,’ said 
\leck. “* There’s nothing like earning your 
own living, Marge!” 

And Margery, as time went on, saw no 
reason to disagree with him. The salary 
she had to start with, though it was not 
large, was enough to provide her with the 
carefully-planned wardrobe she needed, and 
to pay a small amount for board beside. 
After a while she hoped to save enough to 
take a year’s training at one of the library 
schools, or at least the four-months’ ap- 
prentice course that Miss Alden told her 
was to be had free at the New York Public 
Library. And even if she could not, why, 
often girls who had practical experience got 
as good positions as library-school graduates. 

But no perfect satisfaction lasts long in 
this ‘world of grief and danger,” as Mar- 
gery’s mother called it. In the comfort 
of having work to do in the world Margery 
had forgotten to worry because the boys 
and girls of her own age did not find her 
attractive. They were pleasant to_ her, 
and she was pleasant to them when they 
drifted in and out of the library, and there 
was no time for anything more on either 
side. 

One night she was surprised to find that 
Billy Coates was obviously lingering about, 
and waiting till closing time. Billy, who 
was well known to be Julia Earle’s property 
any time she wanted it, didn’t interest 
Margery particularly. She never could 
think of things to talk to him about, and 
he always seemed fearfully young to her, 
though he was two or three years her senior. 
But he evidently intended to walk home 
with her, so she hurried up closing time a 
little, to get it over with. Walking with 
a boy was an unaccustomed enough thing 
to Margery to be a little hard on her nerves. 

Sure enough, ‘‘’m going your way, 
Marge, if you don’t mind,” said he, as she 
began to snap off the lights above the desk, 
and handed Miss Alden the key of the fines 
drawer. 

“All right,” said Margery. 
till I get my tam.” 

She reappeared almost directly, with her 
orange tam pulled in its usual unbecoming 
way down over her ears, and the collar of 
her last winter’s coat turned up about her 
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neck, for it was getting on toward March clothes and fellows and prinking. You’ve 


and this was a chilly night. 


Billy tramped beside her silently for 


a while, and Margery did not 
know how to break the silence. 
Finally, “I want to ask 
vou something, Marge,”’ 
he blurted out. ‘Do 
you think  there’s 
any use my tag- 
ging round after 
Julia the way I 
do?” 
‘Why, yes,”’ 
said Margery 
consideringly, 
“if you like 
doing it.” 
Billymade ; 
an impa- 
tient little 
noise 
“That’s no 
answer. 
What I 
mean is—do 
you think 
that wretched 
little baby-zoo 
she’s looking 
alter 1s going to 
keep her mind so 
taken up that 
she'll never have 
any use for me?” 
“Baby-zoo!” said 
Margery. ‘‘That’s no 
way to talk of Julia’s nice 
day-nursery.”’ 



















cheered me up a lot.” 
“I’m glad,” said Margery steadily, and 
turned abruptly and walked in. 
=< But she felt as if Billy had 


place. So that was the 
way the boys and girls 
regarded her! And 
she was only a 
little past twenty- 
one. She was 
just as young 
as they were. 
\ She took 
, the hurt of 
. it to bed 
; with her and 
woke up 

i with it the 
next morn- 
ing. All day 
long, as she 
went about 
her duties, 
the words 
Billy had 
said kept go- 
ing over and 
over in her 
mind. It wasn’t 
that she had any 
special interest in 
Billy. He always 
seemed exceedingly 
young to her, and the 
Sug things he talked about 

- didn’t interest her a_ bit. 
But—one does want 


She could be beautiful if she tried! It didn't seem 


“Oh, I don’t care true, but Margery determined to try. And because to be considered like 
WV hat vou call it, her superior had said it was not wrong to use powder- other people. 


S; ic >: , se puff and coloring-pencil she bought them and was 
id Billy. “AR td oa der ae Ret eee 


care is whether she’s 
going to like the babies better, or me!” 

Margery began to see that Billy wanted 
encouragement, not advice. So she gave 
it to him for several long blocks. When 
they had reached her own gate, she had 
brought the mournful Billy to a frame of 
mind where he was certain that the “ baby- 
200” would make Julia like him much better 
in the long run. 

“Thanks, awfully, Marge,’ he said 
gratefully, lifting his hat as he parted 
irom her. “I know I’ve bothered you, but 
you don’t seem like the other girls, some 
how. You always seem a lot older and 
more sensible, and as if you didn’t care for 


She ended the day 
somehow, and _ had 
jammed her old orange tam down over her 
ears, the old way, preparatory to starting 
for home, when Miss Alden called her 
back. 

‘““What’s been the matter all day, little 
girl?’’ she asked as Margery reluctantly 
returned. 

‘Nothing,’ Margery answered. ‘‘ Did 
I do anything wrong?” 

‘*Not a thing,”’ her chief answered cheer- 
fully. ‘‘But you've been feeling wrong. 
What is it?” 

There was no use trying to keep it back. 
When Miss Alden wanted you to tell her 
anything, you did, sooner or later. 


struck her, and on a sore , 


A 
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“Tt’s foolish,” faltered Margery, “only 
I'd almost forgotten that I was plain and 
stupid. And—I got reminded of it last 
night.” 
“Tt certainly 


is foolish,’ said her chief 


briskly, “‘because you're not.” 

“Ves, I am!” said Margery, “and I 
can’t help it. I’m plain—uninteresting- 
looking—everything a girl hates to be. I 


bore people. It’s always stood in the way 
of my having good times or popularity, or 


girl friends—yes, or men friends! I’m 
stodgy, I heard a girl call it once. I can't 


help it. Ido try to be as good and kind and 
hard-working as I can, and I suppose it 
ought to be enough that I’m earning an 
honest living. But it isn’t. I didn’t want 
to tell you, because it isn’t anything you 
can help. And I'll wish I hadn’t, tomorrow 
morning.” 

“IT don’t think you're ugly, and I don’t 
think you bore people, responded Miss 
Alden tranquilly, “but if either happens 
to be the case, the remedy lies in your own 
hands, my dear. You needn’t be plain or 
unattractive unless you make yourself 
so.” 

“But I am,” said Margery wonderingly, 
though she colored up at the bare idea of 
the wonderful thing Miss Alden was saying. 
‘And it makes me more awkward and un- 
comfortable, knowing I’m plain. I always 
was.” 

“You're not unusually pretty,’ answered 
Miss Alden frankly, “and you haven’t one 
atom of pride in your person: il appearance, 
But there’s no girl on earth who can’t be 
prettier by trying.” 

Margery’s usually inexpressive face 
lighted up irrepressibly at the words, but 
she said nothing. 

“To begin with,’ Miss Alden went vig- 
orously on, “‘you don’t wash your hair 
enough. It would be lovely if you kept it 
fluffy. Then your skin is naturally very 
delicate. You ought never to let it be 
burned by the wind sun or anything. 
Wear a veil when you go out, except on 
very fair, warm days, and carry a parasol 
then; and you'll give yourself a chance to 
have the delicate coloring that ought to go 
with your type.” 

“T thought it was vain to wear veils,” 
broke in Margery, bewildered. 


‘“Not more so than to wear furs or any 
other protection,” 
unflinchingly. 

“But even 


answered Miss Alden 


if my hair and complexion 


greeted her. 
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were good,” protested Margery forlornly, 
‘““my face is—stodgy!”’ 

It was not so just then, at least. Mar- 
gery was thoroughly roused for once, and 
her face showed it. 


‘It’s your carriage, for one thing. You 
ought to hold yourself straighter. And 


then your brows and lashes are too fair.” 


Margery straightened herself instinc- 
tively. 

“But I can’t do anything about ‘my 
lashes,” she sighed. She reached over and 


picked a package of shelf-list cards from the 
desk, and began to sort them mechanically. 
She had arranged what represented quite 
two shelves of American literature before 
Miss Alden spoke again—a little cautiously 
this time, for she knew how rigid Margery’s 
training had been, and she was afraid it 
might extend to such matters as eyebrows. 

“You could get a light-brown pencil,” 
she ventured, ‘‘and darken them a little.” 

“Tt would be wrong, wouldn’t it?”’ asked 
Margery. 

Miss Alden, noting the indecision of the 
query, went more boldly on. “It would 
not,” she replied firmly. ‘Now, think 
all over, Margery. And another tiing: 
I’ve been thinking of asking the trustees 
to raise your salary in another three months. 
Trustees are only human, and a well- 
groomed, bright, attractive girl stands a 
better chance of everything, in this world, 
than a person who doesn’t care how she 
looks—so she’s clean!” 

Margery thought hard on her walk home. 
Any inclinations she might have had to be 
hurt by her chief’s plain speaking were 
counteracted by the wonderful hopes she 
had held out to her. She could be pretty 
if she tried! It didn’t seem true. 

“But anyway,” she resolved doggedly, 
‘Vil try! At least I'll never look again as 
if I didn’t care how I looked!’ 

That night, instead of retiring at ten as 
usual, she. heated water and washed and 
dried her hair, taking a good deal of care 
to get the heavy ‘“‘lint-white locks”’ fluffy. 
It had never occurred to her before that her 
hair had possibilities. Then she put it up 
on curlers. It felt knobby to sleep on, 
but Margery went resolutely to sleep just 
the same. Next morning she stopped at 
the drug-store on her way to work and 
bought, in fear and trembling, her light- 
brown pencil. 

“Your hair looks lovely!”” Miss Alden 
“T didn’t tell you last night, 
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because I thought vou had enough to think 
about, but the trustees are due this morning 
to inspect the library and probably you 
a little, too. So I got vou a blouse to wear. 
You can pay me back out of your raise when 
you get it. Now run along to the cloak- 
room and change, and don’t forget to put 
on cuff-protectors.”’ 

Margery was too overwhelmed to think of 
objecting. She trotted off dutifully to put 
on the crépe de Chine blouse Miss Alden 
gave her. It had a wide, turn-down collar 
that showed Margery’s pretty white neck. 
It was severely plain, but dainty and becom- 
ing. The effect of the halo of waved blond 
hair above the chic, pretty waist was so 
encouraging that Margery actually went on 
to use her powder-puff and pencil. 

The result was so marked as to be a shock 
to her. It was a different girl who looked 
out of the glass. Her face showed, for 
the first time, the character and sweetness 
which really belonged to it. And in spite 

high cheek-bones and wide mouth, it 
was an attractive and interesting, if not an 
actually pretty face which looked back 
irom the mirror at Margery. 

“And you said you weren’t good-look- 
ing!” Miss Alden exclaimed when her as- 
sistant, rather shyly, returned. ‘Now 
don’t feel self-conscious. If people say 
anything, just tell them frankly that you 
pencil your brows, and why.” 

It was something of an ordeal to go about 
so transformed, for the first day or so. 
But nobody said anything much, and those 
who did comment rather approved than 
otherwise. Her brothers openly rejoiced 
that Margery was “showing a little sense 
at last.” As for the trustees, to anticipate, 
Margery duly got her raise of salary when 
Miss Alden asked for it. 

That night Miss Alden stopped her again, 
as she was going home. “I have anothe 
sermon for you,”’ she said. ‘‘Do you think 
you can stand it?” 

“I’m sure I can!” said Margery grate- 
fully. 

So Miss Alden proceeded to lay the law 
down further. “You said last night that 
people didn’t find you interesting,” she 
said. ‘Now that’s all nonsense. There’s 
no reason on earth why you shouldn’t be 
liked; I know your own family adores you. 
I think all that ails you is that you don’t 
realize that people prefer being friendly. 
They will be, too, if you're natural with 
them, and unafraid. Just assume that the 
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world’s full of friends. It’ll be hard at first, 
especially when old ladies are cross about 
having to pay on overdue books! But act 
as if they liked you, and presently you'll like 
them. After that it’s all easy. 

Margery’s eyes opened wide. They 


‘ 
looked very blue now, between the lashes 


that showed to be thick and heavy. “I 
thought I did like people,” she remon- 
strated. 

‘If you do,” the answer came quietly, 
“act that way.” 

Margery stood for a moment more by the 
door. Then she lifted her head and spoke 
decisively. “I’ve been thinking, and I’m 
going to try.”’ 


It came a little hard at first to keep up 
with her duties, and keep herself as pretty 
as possible, and be friendly to and unafraid 
of her readers, a// at once. Sometimes it 
seemed as if everything was dreadful, and 
as if all the people were miles away from 
her. But once started on anything, Mar- 
gery Eliot never gave it up or got over it. 
And she found friendly ways to be a habit 
as easily acquired as good carriage and care- 
fully dressed hair. People began to say, 
‘Did you ever see such a change as there 
is in Margery Eliot!” and then, ig 
oldest Eliot girl, the one in the library, 
really pretty and interesting!”’ 

Perhaps the real secret was that, doing 
congenial work and knowing that she did 
it well, Margery actually liked and respected 
herself for the first time in her life. She 
was becoming as much of an enthusiast in 
her profession as was her superior, and she 
secretly hoped that the time would come 
when she could put herself through library 
school, more for the diploma, now, than 
for the actual things she would learn. 


And, so, one stormy Wednesday, more 
than a year after she had begun her work, 
she sat feeling very satisfied as she kept office 
all alone. The weather was too bad for 
any one to goout. People were fussy about 
weather in Chiltern. One or two “auto- 
mobile people’ might send their chauffeurs 
down from the Heights for books, but 
Margery thought she was fairly safe to 
leave the charging-desk and get some classi- 
fication done that had been hanging over 
her and Miss Alden for some time. 

She arranged herself comfortably with 
paper and pencils and decimal classifica- 
tion, and proceeded to decide which books 





“And there's a note in the book you don't like?" the stranger persisted. ‘ Yes,” Margery nodded, ™! 
it from being very great." She colored and then continued: **I ought not to say 
kind. All you have to do is to get them at it. I only found 





w whether I can define it, but the whole tone of the book is bitter. You see, that just prevents 


so much, but, you see, I do know one thing: that people, most people, are nice and 
it out this year,” she added naively, “but I know it’s true” 
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were sociology, which religion, which biog- 
raphy, and how many cards apiece they 
needed. She was a fair part of the way 
through when she came to a little light- 
gray book plainly lettered in black. 
Margery was not a swift reader naturally. 
She had taught herself to skim as a part 
of her duties, but she preferred going over 
books slowly and thoroughly. She found 
herself reading the little gray book in the 
old way. She laid it down, and tried to 
go back to her work. But the gray book 





drew her. She found herself lost in it 
again before she knew what she was 
doing. 


The subject was the modern social unrest 
and conditions in America. It was fascinat- 
ingly written, evidently from a wide knowl- 
edge and love of the theme. Margery 
had never seen a book which interested her 
more; and yet all through it she felt some- 
thing which jarred on her. She was trying 
to formulate to herself what it was, and 
had nearly succeeded, when a man’s pleas- 
ant voice speaking to her brought her blue 
eyes down from the opposite wall. 

‘““May I wait here between trains? I’ve 
missed my connection, and the station is 
very chilly,”’ he was explaining. 

She looked at him with a friendly smile. 
Shyness was nearly a thing of the past now. 
It is difficult to remain monosyllabic when 
a great part of your work is making pleasant 
conversation with strangers. 

“Certainly, you are very welcome to 
stay,’’ she answered in her slow, distinct 
voice that still sometimes held a hint of the 
moors in its pretty intonations. ‘Would 
you like something to read? You may have 
anything in the library you want, if you 
don’t carry it away.” 

“Thank you,” he said, sitting down at 
the table. ‘‘ May I look at that gray book 
you just laid down?” 

“Certainly,” she agreed, passing it to 
him. She watched him as he took it up. 

He seemed about thirty, was sturdily 
built, with a kind, alert face that yet had 
something harsh in its outlines. His eyes, 
behind shell-rimmed glasses, were quick 
and brown. He looked a little like a doctor, 
a little, she decided, like a professor. There 
was an alert professionalism written all 
over him and his quick, easy ways. You 
get to be able to tell fairly accurately 
what people are and do, sitting behind 
a charging-desk. 

In a moment, Margery, bent demurely 
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once more above her classification, heard 
him address her again. 

“Have you read this book?” he asked. 
“What do you think of it?” 

Margery lifted an interested face. It 
wasn’t often she ran across people who 
cared for the same serious-minded books she 
did. ‘I like it very much indeed,” she re- 
sponded quickly. ‘It is more interesting 
than any book I have seen for years. In- 
deed, I like it so much that I feel as if | 
simply must speak to the man who wrote it 

-only I'd be afraid of him. But I am glad 
I can not, after all, because he might not 
like what I have to say about his book.” 

“What could you say that wouldn't be 
pleasant, if you like it so?” he asked. 
‘Personally I am very interested in it, too.”’ 

Margery felt freer to talk to him than 
she did to most people. The fact that he 
would be there, as he said, only between 
trains made her feel as if she were discussing 
things with a man from a different planet, 
maybe; somebody with whom she could be 
absolutely natural, because it didn’t matter. 
She would never see him again. 

“Tt is a marvelous book,” she answered. 
“T haven't read it through yet, but it has 
taught me already a great many things | 
never knew—not that that would be hard. 
But the pleasantest thing about it is that 
it makes me feel as though I were the au- 
thor’s friend; as if I’d like him, and know 
him very wel! all at once, and he would like 
me. Of course he’s a very wonderful 
person, he must be—and I’m only a gir! 
with a high-school education. But I can’t 
help feeling, someway, as if we were the 
same kind of people.” 

““And yet there’s a note in the book you 
don’t like?” persisted the stranger. 

“Yes,” she nodded, pushing back the 
straw-colored masses of her hair with a hand 
that was white and well kept now. ‘I 
don’t know whether I can define it, but 
the whole tone of the book is bitter. It 
makes you feel as if the author resented 
things and people, and was angry, instead 
of being cool and impartial as a man should 
be who decided about these things for you. 
It’s such a wonderful book, and so human 
and close to you while you read it that it’s 
a pity it isn’t happier. You see, that just 
prevents it from being very great.” 

Margery’s unaccustomed fluency flagged 
suddenly, and she colored. “I ought not 
to say so much,”’ she faltered, lowering her 
eyes from the intent, dark gaze behind the 
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glasses, “but, you see, I do know one thing: 
that people, most people, are nice and kind. 
All you have to do is to get them at it. I 
only found it out this year,” she added 
naively, “but I know it’s true.” 

The stranger laid down the book he had 
been leafing over and spoke more vehe- 
mently. ‘‘ The man who wrote it may have 
had a hard time in the world,” he pro- 
tested. ‘He may not be able to help look- 
ing at things that way.” 

“He must be strong enough to look at 
them differently if he could write a book 
like this,” Margery answered stedfastly. 

“T don’t know,” said the stranger. 

He was a stranger, or Margery wouldn’t 
have begun speaking impulsively again, and 
have told him what she did. ‘I thought 
people were unkind, too,” she said, “till 
[ went into library work and saw more of 
them. Then I found that it wasn’t the 
world that was unresponsive. It was I. 
Why, the world is simply full of friends!” 

The man across the table leaned over 
and looked at her, his eyes kindling. “I 
wish you'd do something,” he asked earn- 
estly. ‘I wish you’d write to the man who 
did this book and tell him what you’ve told 
me. You don't know how much he may 
need it. You said he was ‘your kind 
of people,’ you know. If you really 
believe that, write to him!” 

It sounded like a chal- 
lenge. Margery never 
knew how she came to 
reply as she did. Some- 
thing seemed to sweep 
her out of her usual 
cautious self. “J 
will!” she said like 
a pledge. 

bat Sia 
promise,”’ said 
the man across 


from her, 
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and he rose as the library clock struck 
five. ‘I know you will keep it.” 
But the flood of shyness was coming back. 


“Not right away,” she pleaded. “In, say, 
six months.”’ 

“He may need it before that,’’ remon- 
strated the stranger as he took his hat from 
the table. 

She shook her head, smiling a little. “A 
great person like that?”’ 

‘““May I shake hands for good-by?”’ he 
said. “I feel, too, as if the world were full 
of friends—and as if you were one of them! 

“T hope so,”” Margery answered steadily, 
though her heart was throbbing with ex- 
Good-by.” 

And—won’t you tell me 


citement. 


“*Good-by. 
your name?” 

But the tide of shyness had risen high. 
‘“Just—Margery,” she said like a child, 
dropping her head. 

“Just Margery?” he echoed, smiling. 


“Thank 


Margery.” 


He turned and went alertly 
out, his rain-coat over his arm, for the 
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Good-by, then, Miss 


storm was over. 
Margery 
opened her 
classifi- 
cation 





Now, listen to me, Mar- 

gery. said Miss Alden. “I 

have a much better place than 

this promised me. If you take the 
summer course in the library school. the 


< : ie le 
trustees here will give you my position 
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book again and whisked the pages over 
mechanically, but she scarcely knew what 
she was doing. It seemed somehow as if 
a great deal had happened since the man 
came in out of the rain to wait between 
trains. Yet —nothing had, really. She 
went resolutely on working with her Dewey 
and her slips of paper, and had her work 
done before closing time. Nothing had 
really happened, she supposed. 

Miss Alden, back a few days later, had 
news for her. “Thev’ve decided to hold 
the state summer school for library workers 
over at Westchester,’ she announced, look- 
ing up from the morning’s mail. ‘That’s 
only across the ferry. It’s free to library 
assistants, and you’ve got to go, Margery 
child. The work here is much lighter in 
summer, you know. I'll get a couple of 
high-school girls in to help with the routine 
work. Have you saved enough to be able 
to do without your salary for the six weeks 
you'll be taking the course? For, of course, 
there’d be the ferry-money every day, and 
your lunches.” 

“Tf you really can spare me, I am sure 
I can afford it,’ Margery answered blithely. 
“T have put a little money away, and 
mother will be willing to have me stop pay- 
ing my board that little while. I can make 
it up by degrees afterward.” 

“Now, stop working for a minute and 
listen to me,” said her chief; for Margery, 
according to her custom, was going on with 
her work as she talked, checking off a 
Publishers’ Weekly that had just come in. 
‘This is a secret, but I have a much better 
place than this promised me in Detroit 
this fall. If you take the summer course, 
the trustees will give you my position, and 
the increase in salary will very much more 
than repay you for the time you stop.” 

Margery Eliot was not a demonstrative 
person, but her eyes filled up with tears. 
“You are so good to me!”’ she said. ‘‘! 
don’t see why on earth you are.” 

“What made the lamb love Mary so?*”’ 
inquired her chief flippantly, as was her way 
when she was moved, “‘’Cause Mary loved 
the lamb, you know.’ You're one of the 
best assistants I ever had, my dear. Don’t 
wonder at having things come vour way, 
Margery. People simply give you back 
what you give them.” 

“T know it,” she said soberly. The words 
made her remember her visitor of the 
Wednesday before, that visitor “between 
trains,’ whose two hours with her had some- 
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how seemed to change everything. And 
there was her promise. Oh, what a fright- 
ening promise to have made! “But I said 
I wouldn’t do it for six months,” she re- 
minded herself thankfully. ‘Perhaps he 
knows the man who wrote the book. But 
how can I ever be so forward?” 

The summer school began in July. Its 
work proved comparatively easy for Mar- 
gery, with her eighteen months of con- 
scientious grounding in library methods. 
She was one of the best workers, they said. 
Sometimes, when she stopped to think, it 
seemed too wonderful to be true that she, 
shy, slow Margery Eliot, should be ac- 
counted one of the best workers in the 
school. 

Everything came so easily nowadays! 
Only one thing seemed harder and harder 
as time went on—her promise to the man 
who had stopped between trains at the 
library. She thought a great deal about 
him. She read and reread the gray book 
that seemed so connected with him and, 
finally, everything else she could get on 
allied subjects. The other students laughed 
and asked her if she was specializing to be 
a social worker. She laughed with them, 
but went on with her reading in what 
scraps of time the school-work left her. It 
seemed almost like reading letters from him. 
And presently the six weeks were over, and 
the girls scattered to their respective li- 
braries. 

‘Thank goodness you're back!’’ Miss 
Alden greeted Margery unceremoniously. 
“I’ve had a fearful time with feather- 
brained substitutes, I can tell you. How- 
ever, I think Lola Hughes is broken in 
enough to help you when I’ve gone.” 

“Oh, I wish you weren’t going!” burst 
out Margery. “Vd much rather stay on 
as your assistant than have you gone and 
be head of all the libraries there ever 
were!” 

“Tt’s all settled,” returned Miss Alden. 
* There seems no question in the trustees’ 
minds of your being my successor. It’s 
a very decent salary for a town the size of 
Chiltern. It’s better for both of us, Mar- 
gery, so get your things off and help me 
with these new books I’ve been kindly 
saving for you. 

Margery looked rather ruefully 
mound of work that awaited her. 

“They look like a lot,’’ Miss Alden re- 
plied to her expression, “ but they’re mostly 
added editions. I had to have two copies 
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of the revision of that three-hundred-and- 
four sociology book that made such a stir 
last spring, for one thing. They’re using 
it as a text-book, I believe.” 

She pushed a fair half of the pile of un- 
cataloged books over to her assistant as 
she spoke. At the sight of the top book 
on the heap Margery’s heart gave a great 
bound, and she felt her cheeks burn as they 
always did at sight of it. That gray little 
volume in the 304’s! It always brought 
back to her that stormy afternoon in the 
library, and the man across from her, and 
her promise—nearly six months old, now. 
An illogical little pang went through her. 

“It’s all revised without my having 
written,” was her first thought, ‘“‘and when 
he sees it, he’ll know I never wrote!” 

Then she smiled a little at her own fool- 
ishness in imagining that anything she could 
write could make any difference, and went 
to work as if it were any ordinary book. 
The old cards had been put in it, to be 
added to, and she began to go through the 
pages to note changes important enough 
to record. Title, the same, author’s name, 
yes, that was the same, John R. Parris. 
She remembered hunting up the middle 
name, Roland, in ‘ Who’s Who,” and pen- 
ciling it in the first copy. She penciled it 
again on the title-pages of the two revised 
editions. Dedication, there had been none 
to the first edition, but it seemed there was 
one to this. 

She looked at it, first carelessly, then 
closely. She read it through twice, in- 
credulous. But even then she was not 
sure it really was there. 

TO MARGERY 
BUT FOR WHOM THIS REVISION WOULD 
NEVER HAVE BEEN MADE 
IN REMEMBRANCE OF HER 


COLLABORATION 
ONE STORMY DAY IN THE LIBRARY 


So, he was John Parris! He was the 
man who had written her little gray book! 
And she had dared to tell him how it was 
wrong; she, just Margery Eliot! There 
was no way out now. She would have to 
write to him. And it was ten thousand 
times harder than it would have been before. 

It took all Margery’s Scotch steadiness 
to carry her creditably through the rest 
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of the day’s duties. When she reached 
home that night, instead of sitting with the 
family and helping with the mending as 
she generally did, she went up-stairs and, 
with much tearing up and interlining, she 
wrote a little letter. It was a very contrite 
letter, for Margery was sorry not only for 
criticizing the book to its author’s face, but 
for not writing before. She told John Parris 
quite frankly that she had been afraid to 
write. (Still, he hadn’t been angry, or he 
wouldn’t have dedicated the book that 
way!) She ended by saying that she was 
going to read the new edition of the book 
as soon as her duties permitted, and that 
she was his sincerely, Margery Eliot. 

It was a stiff little note, because Margery 
was not only bad at expressing herself on 
paper, but* frightened besides. She di- 
rected it in care of his publishers, and worked 
extra hard for the next four days so as not 
to think about it all too much. 

He must have answered the moment 
he received her letter, for it was on the 
fourth afternoon that his reply came. It 
was addressed to the library. She lifted 
it from among the rest of the mail with 2 
beating heart and slipped off into a corner 
of the library to read it, her own sheltering 
corner by the three-hundreds. She couldn’t 
wait till she got home. 

“T wonder if you know how long I have 
looked for your letter,’ was part of what 
John Parris said. ‘* You know, I had only 
your first name, so I could not write to you 
till you did to me. And six months has 
seemed a very long time. Yet I don’t 
know. I needed that much time to make 
my book over, and, I hope, myself a little, 
too. Margery, may I come to see you 
again, and thank vou for what those two 
hours did for me?” 

Margery stood up, tall and strong and 
straight, in the shadow of the shelves. 
Her cheeks burned shell-pink, and her fair 
head was thrown back. She looked, for 
the moment, like an exultant young god- 
dess. She gave a happy little laugh as she 
reached out one caressing hand to the first 
edition of the gray book, soberly alined in 
its proper place above her. Her other 
he ind held tightly to the letter. 

“May he come?” she asked. 
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story for any girl to read who thinks she would like to be an actress. It will appear in April. 














ONCE knew an_ unworldly-minded 
man down in Maryland who built 
himself a house. The desire of his 
heart was to have a spacious entrance- 
hall, one that would sound a key-note of 
hospitality and give an air of spaciousness 


and taste. When he got to planning the 
house, he found that he would have to 
build a large living-room to justify this 
much-desired hall. He had never a 
thought of a library until he saw that one 
was needed across the hall to balance the 
living-room. The library was added. The 
dining-room and kitchen were made to 
correspond. Ground-floor additions in- 
volved rooms over them. Lastly, this gen- 
tleman of taste, but not of forethought, 
discovered that these spacious dimensions 
required inlaid floors and other expensive 
furnishings. These he ordered, and instead 
of spending six thousand dollars, as he had 
intended doing, he spent twenty thousand, 
and went bankrupt before he had passed a 
night in his new home. 

This is not a parable. It is the true story 
of a real man who spent his money before 
making careful and well-proportioned plans. 

I know a lovely middle-aged couple living 
in the Middle West. They own and occupy 
one of the finest farms in their county. 
These people have more than enough for 
comfort, but their early days were fraught 
with difficulty. The saving habit so neces- 
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the more legitimate demands upon the purse; the other, in 
income meet its expenses—the method in vogue in all busi- 
cle, which contains a number of valuable 
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sary to their early life still controls them. 
Amid plenty, they still anxiously count 
every penny. Pure-bred chickens are a 
hobby with the man. From them he de- 
rives not profit, but legitimate pleasure. 
For several years, despite her husband’s 
advice that a new one be procured, the 
wife had used an old, leaking, inadequate 
refrigerator. One spring she told her niece 
that she was planning to have a really good 
refrigerator put in, but at the next visit 
the niece found the old one still doing duty. 
She knew there was plenty of money, she 
knew how exasperating the old ice-box had 
been, and she was curious to learn why 
the new one had failed to appear. When 
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asked about it, the wife pointed to some 
fine Leghorn hens, remarking, ‘Samuel 
went off to a poultry show last winter and 
paid seventeen dollars for three chickens, 
so I thought we couldn’t afford a new 
refrigerator.” Spending in this family 
Was, to say the least, non-cooperative. 
Two little girls of ten and twelve years 
returned from school one day and ran hope- 
fully to their mother to ask permission to 
buy tickets to a travel-lecture to which 
their class was going. The tickets were 
one dollar each, and many of their little 
irlends already had them. It happened that 
the arrival of the little girls found their 
mother much perplexed over the cost of a 





dinner and card-party she was planning. 
She was trying to provide too many courses 
for the funds in hand, so she felt very poor 
just then, and told her girls that she was 
very sorry, but she could not afford to buy 
the tickets for them. She hoped they 
wouldn’t mind very much. Ten days later, 
when her daughters saw the company 
dinner, it is just possible that they may 
have questioned their mother’s sincerity in 
telling them that she could not afford to 
buy the tickets for which they had asked. 

These and many similar cases have their 
roots in one common evil, the lack of a 
standard of living. ‘There are two ways of 
spending household funds: to use the money 
as long as it lasts for the needs as they 
appear, or to make each expenditure fit 
into a general scheme that aims to adjust 
family needs to family income. In each 
case which I have cited a standard of living 
and the application of business principles 
would have gone far to correct the mistakes. 

When the successful man goes into busi- 
ness, he counts his capital and studies in 
detail the needs of the various depart- 
ments of the business, the success of 
which depends very much indeed upon the 
way he coordinates these departments. 
He is guided by certain business principles 
and by information made available through 
an adequate system of cost-keeping. Com- 
petition forces him to consider all the 
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questions related to his business, with 
bankruptcy as the probable alternative. 

There being no competition in home- 
making, the woman can commit fearful 
financial errors and yet keep right on 
unless, perchance, she gets to the divorce 
court. There should be no very consid- 
erable difference in the business methods 
employed by the man who earns and the 
woman who spends. To quote Ellen H. 
Richards: ‘‘The reason a young man fears 
to marry is not because of the present cost 
of a house, but because he can not estimate 
the future cost of running it. He has no 
rule to go by. In most newly-established 
homes there is no governing principle at 
the foundation, to which both man and 
wife are committed and for which both 
are willing to make sacrifices.” 

Notice that she speaks of a “governing 
principle at the foundation, to which both 
husband and wife are committed and for 
which both are willing to make sacrifices.” 
This governing principle is the standard of 
living. Physical comfort has its honorable 
place in a home, but it should not be 
allowed to crowd out mental health and 
spiritual welfare. 

Operating a home may seem simple in 
comparison with operating a factory, but 
those engaged in home-making know that 
it is a complicated operation, made up of 
various activities, all of which must be 
carefully correlated if a happy home is to 
result. Is there anything that would be 
more nearly a “first aid” to a perfectly 
healthy family life than to establish a sort 
of Round Table or conference? This 
conference should be held regularly and be 
used for the solution of family-life problems. 
What directors’ meetings or managers’ 
conferences are to the welfare of a corpora- 
tion, the family conference should be to 
home life. In it the standard of living 
should be formulated and encouraged. 
(Juestions relating to every department of 
the home—the ideals of the family, the duties 
of the family to society, the financial assets 
and liabilities, should all be discussed and 
dete-mined. <A_ satisfactory system of 
spending is greatly needed by the modern 
American household. Therefore budget- 
making would be one of the chief tasks of 
the Round Table. If one works out the best 
possible budget for his family, he goes far 
toward making possible our ideals of a 
wholesome family life. The ideal home can 
approach its standards only when the 
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details of living are harmonized and re- 
lated. 

It is easy even for a well-intentioned 
person to fall into the habit of spending 
independently the money which should be 
used to promote the happiness of the whole 
family. If J spend a_ disproportionate 
amount for expensive bulbs, or choice peren- 
nials, or new clothes, vou may, from neces- 
sity, be spending too little on your individ- 
ual interests. But let us draw our chairs 
close together, and in a cozy evening hour 
let us discuss our needs and our desires. If 
there is not money enough to do all we 
would like to do, let us compromise, let 
us endeavor to spend for each thing only 
in proportion to our income, and let us 
see that the amounts necessary for the 
different departments of household  ex- 
penditure fit one another. For the motto 
of our Round Table should be, ‘* The Good 
of All.” There is no place in the home for 
disproportionate gratification of the in- 
dividual. 

After free discussion, many mistakes, 
and much experimenting, a standard of 
living may, in most families, be approxi- 
mated, though from time to time changes 
will be needed. At this point the home- 
makers need to summon all their resolu- 
tion and determination. They must drive 
out a certain little imp who will sit at the 
Round Table, making his worthless but 
powerful appeal—the little imp, ‘‘ What- 
Your-Neighbors-Do.” He will be there to 
influence them; will, unless the family is 
watchful and resolute, unfortunately in- 
fluence many decisions. He will lead them 
down the road to debt, point the way to 
various expenditures which bring no ade- 
quate return, interfere in a hundred ways 
with the peace and happiness of family 
life. If you want your home to be your 
own and not a reflection of a neighbor’s, 
eject this imp and bar the door on him. 

A general scheme for household expendi- 
tures is a sort of bar of justice. The judge 
is The - Bounds - of - Your - Circumstances. 
Each plea for an unexpected expenditure 
must be tried before this court, and if it 
does not comply with family law, it may 
be rejected. If the money is in hand, it 
will often seem justifiable to buy, but to 
make sure that it would not be better 
policy to buy something else, the general 
scheme should be consulted. If one per- 
cent is taken from one department of ex- 
penditure and added to some other depart- 
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ment, a change takes place. Doesthe remaining one-fourth was used for less 
change help toward the best ideals of family material things, such as insurance and other 
life? That is the question to be decided. investments, church, charity, education, 
There are many excellent plans and books, pictures, periodicals, music and 
systems of budget-making for the appor- lessons, lectures, membership in societies, 
tionment of household funds. I shall speak vacations, entertainments, and athletics. 
here of only one, that outlined in a little A danger arises when one gets down to 
book entitled “The Cost of Living,” the point of using definite figures, such as 
written more than a decade ago by Ellen Mrs. Richards’s twenty-five percent of a one 
H. Richards. I have chosen this book, 
although it is now somewhat out-of-date 
because I have observed its usefulness 
to the family of a young professional 
man. In 1904-06 this family, con 
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thousand to fifteen hundred dollar income 
for the higher life. Prices have risen since 
she wrote her book, more than ten years 
ago. Besides, no set of figures can be ap- 
plied by everybody in the United States. 
Fluctuations in price and varying local 
conditions affect statistics, but the vital 
principle remains constant, that money for 
amusements, education, and investments 
must be provided whenever possible. 

In the last decade price increases in 
nearly every item that enters into home- 
making have made it impossible to follow 
blindly the old standards. The family 
that set aside for the higher life one-fourth 
of the husband’s salary of fifteen hundred 
dollars could not do so today without im- 
pairing its efficiency; it would live in a less 
desirable house and have less to eat and 
wear. On the other hand, if such items as 
food, rent, clothes, and operating expenses 
are not reduced, the amount that may be 
used in the interests of the higher life will 
be almost negligible. The price increases 
and their influence on the budget are ap- 
proximately as follows: 

Mrs. Richards’ 












reent of percentages 

Mrs. Richards’s it ase in lus cost 

Budget last decade increases 
Food 25% 40% 35 % 

oe oC? son new ! tee « 

Rent 20° 15/0 Vhouses{ 23 ( 
Operating 
expenses 15% 10°; 16.5 % 
Clothes 1s 15% 17.25% 
Higher Life 25% 


These increases, if allowed, reduce to 
8.25 percent the sum that may be used for 
things not purely material. This, of course, 
almost wipes out the very thing for which 
we plead, a definite allowance for the higher 
life. No matter what shoes and eggs cost, 
granted a reasonable income, we should 
not cease to strive also for the less material 
elements of life. These are what lift one 
above the dead level of mere physical exist- 
ence and enable a family to grow and 
develop both as individuals and as a social 
factor. 

In the family of the young professional 
man the difficulty was met in two ways. 
In the first place, his increasing efficiency 
resulted in a larger salary; in the second 
place, by management, economy, and sub- 
stitution, the normal increase of expenses 
was kept down. For instance, the food- 


costs in that household have not increased 
the forty percent which is the statistical 
average. 


It is in meats that there has been 
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the greatest increase in price. This family 
has curtailed its use of meat, having almost 
entirely omitted the higher-priced cuts 
Both meat and butter are being partly re- 
placed by peanut-butter at a cost of four- 
teen cents a pound in five-pound lots. One 
pound of peanut-butter is the equal in 
nutrition of more than two pounds of sir- 
loin steak. Wholesale purchase of groceries 
is also resorted to, with a saving of from ten 
to fifteen percent. 

Every one knows how easy it is to spend 
twenty-five percent of any income for the 
higher life. To spare that sum from. the 
other departments of expenditure, how- 
ever, requires much thought and a con- 
siderable amount of that ingredient of 
human nature commonly called backbone. 

When the family income increases, care 
must be taken that the surplus is not ab- 
sorbed by the grocer, the baker, the candle- 
stick-maker. The tailor and the landlord 
stand ever-willing recipients, but let them 
not have a disproportionate amount. 

Full gratification in the matter of rent 
and clothes usually means pinch some- 
where, and too often the pinch comes where 
it is least advisable to have it. No one can 
afford to regulate his expenditure so that 
his sympathy is dwarfed, his intellectual 
and spiritual nature are stifled, or his chil- 
dren go hungry for books and music, 
though their bodies are clothed in fine 
linen. This is too often seen where ex- 
penditure is made without plan and in 
response to single and unrelated tempta- 
tions. 

The following true incident indicates 
that the family budget may be altered to 
suit local inequalities. The mother of a 
family had to plan to pay a large dental 
bill. No additional funds were to be had, 
so she was obliged to make the regular 
income suffice. She settled herself com- 
fortably one afternoon, pad and pencil in 
hand, and studied the problem. She found 
she could not cut down the already plain 
though nourishing bill of fare; rent would 
remain stationary, and service must be 
had as heretofore. She determined not to 
reduce her allowance for the higher life 
except as a last resort, so she attacked the 
problem of clothes. She wrote on her pad 
a list of her gowns, wraps. and hats, and 
opposite each the kind of occasion upon 
which she could expect to wear it. She 
then picked out the occasions least plent 
fully provided for and planned _ clothes 
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suitable to wear upon those. During this 
study of her wardrobe she saw it spread 
out before her as a whole and also as re- 
lated to the needs of her life. Some prac- 
tical and money-saving alterations sug- 
gested themselves. At the end of a couple 
of hours she had planned the necessary 
additions to her wardrobe more economically 
than ever before and without sacrificing 
her appearance. By more intense and 
systematic study she managed better and 
paid the dentist-bill out of her usual allow- 
ance for clothes. 

Is the American woman about to become 
interested in economical buying? Is she 
wondering how the French woman won 
her laurels for spending with art and judg- 
ment? We have grown accustomed to 
regarding our French sister as a past master 
in the art of spending; making the most of 
funds at her disposal, maintaining a high 
and artistic standard of living at a minimum 
cost. Quite as renowned as the art and 
economy of the French woman in spending 
are the skill and industry of the American 
man in earning. Well recognized, too, is 
his generosity in providing his family with 
the money he earns. The American man 
may be depended upon to do what he can 
for his family, and hitherto he has put 
more brains into the business of earning 
than his wife has put into the business of 
spending. 

One needs but to read the newspapers 
and current periodicals to sense the change 
that is gradually bringing the family 
budget to a place of deserved importance. 
Many forces have been working steadily to 
convince the American woman that home- 
making is not a job, but a skilled profes- 
sion. Though we have recovered from 
the upset the war gave to our financial 
tranquillity, it will probably have dire 


consequences as yet undreamed of. There 
is stringency in many places where 


hitherto there has been plenty. There 
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is actual starvation where hitherto there 
has been barely enough. Most Ameri- 
can families are in some way affected by 
the changes that have come since the 
war began. If the American man must 
now grapple even more strenuously with 
the problems of labor and industry, so 
should the American woman strive mightily 
to become more efficient in that part of the 
business which is hers—spending. In 
many cases she must see to it that one 
dollar does the work of two. It is her 
duty to give away more than she has 
ever before been called upon to give, and 
in most cases she has less ready money at 
hand. This crisis in the world’s history 
ought to advance the American woman in 
her réle of household economist. Surely it 
softens her heart as she responds to appeal 
after appeal of those in dire distress, but 
it should also ripen her judgment and 
awaken in her the desire for greater 
efficiency. 

People there are who would feel that a 
holiday trip was extravagance, but fine 
clothes a necessity; who would choose ex- 
pensive meats rather than good books; 
who can spend for themselves with ease, 
but who experience a sense of poverty when 
called upon to spend for others; whose 
imagination is so dull that they can not 
feel another’s sorrow. For them a standard 
of living would perhaps be a bore, but it 
makes its appeal to those who are longing 
in their hearts to nurture that which is best 
in their own natures; to those who are 
striving unceasingly to perfect the home 
life and the community life; to those who 
wish to share in helping the poor to better 
things, but who at present are not doing 
all these things fully—and never can do 
them until the same kind of intelligent 
planning is given to the spending of house- 
hold funds as is devoted to any busi- 
ness operation outside the four walls of 
home. 
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“We Have Enjoyed Being Partners ”’ 

write ing married man at the end of an article telling how he and his wife put their home on a business basis as soon 

as it shed. ‘‘It makes us feel that we are jointly responsible for our home. Our monthly hour of accounting is 

one of the n 


10st interesting periods of our life together.’ 
business eff 


He is a public accountant. He spends his time trying to incre 
ciency; he measures the success or failure of a commercial enterprise by the records on its books. He s 








that running a home in these times is a full-sized business proposition. He wanted it run economically and efficiently. There 
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one way, the business way—system and the budget. The pian they adopted is almost ideal for young couples; 
1 easily modify it. Goop HOUSEKEEPING has rejected dozens of budget plans because they were faulty—some 
some too intricate, none just right. Here is the best thing we have seen; we recommend it; we're getting it 
next month. The article above should make you want to keep a budget; the one in April will tell you how to do it. 
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Health First—or Lastr 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M. D. 


Illustrated by Edward Poucher 


O we really want to live? As I 
mingle with my fellow men, I be- 
gin to doubt it. Our conversa- 
tion is of war, commerce, society, 

music, clothes, athletics, Congress, prepar- 
edness, taxation, occasionally of books, and 
once in a long while of life. That which is 
dearest to us we apparently think least 
about. Where one man is studying how to 
prolong life, thousands are seeking means 
to put a speedy end to it. The advisory 
committee to the Secretary of the Navy has 
suggested building a laboratory costing five 
million dollars and equipping and manning 
it, which would probably take about as 
much more. Its purpose is to study the 
best methods of killing our fellow men from 
other countries and preventing our own 
sailors and citizens from being killed. I am 
not inclined to protest against this action, 
but merely to ask, What of guarding against 
disease and preventing the half-million of 
preventable deaths every year? Who will 
provide the five million dollars for that? 
Ten dollars used for prevention will save a 
life. 

The American Public Health Association, 
the medical associations, and the dental 
associations are studying this problem, but 
are exciting little public interest. People 
pay less attention to bad teeth in children 
than they do to the spring styles for them. 
The mother puts more thought into the 
decorations of her dining-room than she 
does on the balancing of the rations for her 
children. It is only now and then that our 
attention is attracted by some startling 
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head-line emphasizing the fact that diet is 
the cause of serious and often fatal diseases. 
As a student of medicine, while visiting the 
hospitals of the old world as well as those of 
the new, I was struck with the fact that a 
majority of the diseases from which we 
suffer are directly or indirectly connected 
with a mistaken diet. For many years we 
had no specific scientific knowledge respect- 
ing the effects of a bad diet. Gradually, we 
are discovering what the particular com- 
position of the diet should be and the 
methods of its preparation and administra- 
tion. My very dear friend, the late Pro- 
fessor Minot, of Harvard, was of the opinion 
that we begin to die as soon as we are born. 
Dying, in other words, is the chief business 
of life—and not living. Scientifically this 
may be true, but practically we are directly 
interested in living and only remotely in 
dying. 

Looking further into this matter, we find 
that our dying could be indefinitely post- 
poned. I have recently written of the vir- 
tues of fasting. It is opportune to pre- 
sent the other side of the question and write 
of the vices of eating. The fact which I 
observed in my early life, in regard to the 
production of disease directly or indirectly 
through diet, is as prominently illustrated 
today as it was then. There is, however, 
one difference: at that time our ideas of diet 
were chaotic, for no real scientific study ot 
the diet in relation to health and disease had 
ever been made. There were a number ol 
traditions, most of them erroneous, as to this 
or that effect of a particular diet. These 
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traditions seemed to rest on nothing but an- 
tiquity, and when an attempt was made to 
couple them up with facts to give them 
weight, they were found to rest upon noth- 
ing. This, however, did not discourage 
scientific men imbued with the spirit of 
research from tracing the food during its 
progress through the human organism. 
Upon this study is based the science of nu- 
trition, and the science of nutrition reveals 
the manifold ways in which diet causes dis- 
ease or tends to cure it. 

The Public Health Service of the United 
States has recognized the importance of this 
problem and has instituted and carried into 
eflect a number of studies of great signifi- 
cance. A report has just been issued by this 
service in which a specific relationship be- 
tween a particular kind of diet and one of 
our newly threatened pests, pellagra, has 
been definitely established. The data were 
obtained by direct experimental investiga- 
tion and in this particular are strongly con- 
vincing. Pellagra is a disease far more to be 
feared than leprosy. According to the Pub- 
lic Health reports it has been increasing 
alarmingly throughout the United States 
during the last few years. It is estimated 
that during 1915 there developed at least 
seventy-five thousand cases of this disease, 
with a mortality of at least ten percent. 
A new and strange disease which causes 
seventy-five hundred deaths in a year can 
not be looked upon with _ indif- 
ference. In some sec- —— 
tions of the country, 
especially in the 
South, pel- 
lagra is so 
common 
that 
only 






















* Millions for defense 
welfare of the country. Well and good, but other millions are needed for defense 


tuberculosis and pneumonia are more fre- 
quent causes of death. Yet it is one which 
may be readily controlled, and even re- 
moved, if not fixed by too long delay. It 
has been established that it is not an incur- 
able disease. It is neither contagious nor 
infectious. On the other hand, it is a dis- 
ease which fastens itself upon a system 
which has not been properly nourished. 
The healthy human being who has an op- 
portunity of choosing his food in reasonable 
abundance is not likely to suffer from pella- 
gra. It is a disease which chooses for its 
host a body which has been long nourished 
with a small protein and a large carbohy- 
drate ration. In observations made in hos- 
pitals of detention where the ordinary foods 
low in protein were used, a large number of 
cases of pellagra were recorded. In the 
same institution inmates who were fed an 
ordinarily rich protein diet with less car- 
bohydrates escaped. 

Interesting experiments conducted by the 
Public Health Service on the farm occupied 
by the Mississippi State Penitentiary had 
the same results. Eleven convicts con- 
sented to use a particular diet low in pro- 
tein. They had a bountiful allowance, in so 
far as the quantity of food was concerned, 
so that there was no danger of starvation. 
The diet differed from that of the other in- 
mates in that foods rich in protein were ex- 
cluded. They had no meat, eggs, beans, 

peas, or other foods high in 

protein. They were fed 
chiefly corn - products, 
brown gravy, 
sirup, cabbage, 

sweet pota- 

toes, rice, 
collards, 


and 


—against an unnamed enemy and in behalf of the material 








against a more dangerous enemy already in our midst, an enemy that takes as tribute 

that which can never be restored—human life. Ten dollars used to prevent disease 

will save a life, five millions would cheat death of most of his half-million annual 

victims that are the result of our material indifference to life and health A library 
or a college can always get money; who will endow public health? 
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coffee with sugar. Six of the eleven 
were stricken with pellagra. It was about 
five months after being put upon this 


diet that the skin symptoms were devel- 
oped, though previous to that time mild 
derangements of the digestive organs were 
noticed. As a result of this experiment 
the state authorities of Mississippi and 
Florida have begun a propaganda for the 
elimination of pellagra by modifying the 
diet, increasing very largely the amount of 
proteins, especially animal proteins, in the 
food. 

Doctor Johnson, of Atlanta, intheaccount 
of his investigations of pellagra, says: ‘In 
our experience, not one single case of pella- 
gra has been without some gastric or intes- 
tinal disorder. . . . In any account it is 
worthy of notice that the more pronounced 
this disorder of the alimentary tract ante- 
dating pellagra the more severe the attack, 
the more unfavorable the prognosis, and 


the more tardy the recovery.” And 
again, ‘Pellagra is not a disease within 
itself, but an expression of metabolic 


perversion without a single foreign cause.” 


These statements of Doctor Johnson 
are strongly corroborative of the con- 
clusions reached by the Public Health 
Service. 


In the study of cases that were common 
at two orphanages, the public health inves- 
tigators found that a modification of th: 
diet, which consisted principally in an in- 
crease in the fresh animal and leguminous 
protein foods, was found to give most en- 
couraging results, especially in the preven- 
tion of the return of the disease which often 
marks the advent of spring. It seems well 
established by these investigations that after 
the elimination of the disease any tendency 
to recur may be removed by a generous diet 
including fresh animal proteins, peas, and 
beans. “One important suggestion made 
by these physicians is that the increasing 
prevalence of pellagra may probably be 
due to the increasing prices of these 
protein foods and the resultant restriction 
of their use. 

I have emphasized the importance of diet 
in pellagra, not because of anv particular 
danger which the ordinary citizen has of 
contracting the disease, but to illustrate the 
all-important point that immunity from dis- 
ease in general is attained largely through 
a proper diet. If it were necessary to em- 
phasize this point, the causative effect of 
diet in other diseases such as scurvy, beri- 
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beri, gout, diabetes, and albuminuria might 
be mentioned. All of these conclusions 
place the subject of diet in an entirely new 
light and in a manner which ought to appeal 
strongly to every American mother. The 
welfare and happiness of the home, the 
growth and health of children, and the effi- 
ciency of the men and women of the near 
future are all wrapped up most intimately 
with this important subject. The propa- 
ganda which has been spread widely in this 
country of diminishing to what I consider 
a dangerous minimum the protein content 
of our food meets with a very decided check 
in this work of the Public Health Bureau. 
It is evident that any marked diminution of 
the protein content of the food and a conse- 
quent increase of the carbohydrates is not 
in harmony with the results of scientific 
investigation nor does it promote the well- 
being of socjety. 


Diet and Vegetarianism 


The relation of this discussion to vegetari- 
anism is worthy of passing notice. The 
consensus of opinion as the result of scien- 
tific investigation undoubtedly supports the 
contention of a moderate meat diet. The 
vegetarian, however, may do very well by 
securing a rich protein diet through the 
generous use of peas, beans, and lentils and 
the eating of the highly nitrogenous whole- 
wheat bread made from hard winter or 
spring wheat. The Durum wheat which has 
lately been introduced into this country, by 
reason of its high glutinous content, is par- 
ticularly to be recommended for those who 
prefer a vegetarian diet. By the use of 
wheat which contains from twelve to fifteen 
percent of protein and a diet consisting 
largely of leguminous vegetables, such as 
peas and beans, the vegetarian will secure a 
reasonably abundant supply of protein and 
guard himself against the disease which an 
unbalanced diet with an excess of carbohy- 
drates threatens. If to this diet one animal 
food, milk, is added in considerable quanti- 
ties, the vegetarian need have no fear of lay- 
ing the foundations of serious nutritional 
troubles. 

I have spoken of the incidental effects of 
an unbalanced diet which are difficult to 
determine experimentally, but which we 
may reasonably accredit to faulty nutrition. 
I do not think that any one would maintain 
that the particular and specific cause of any 
of these diseases is administered with the 
diet. As an illustration, I may say that the 
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unbalanced diet with low protein and high starch, such 
as is found with polished rice, will in one case produce 
beri-beri, while another diet of similar character, but 
made up of elements other than polished rice, may 
cause pellagra. There must be some specific difference 
between these two diseases, although they are 


. . . 4 
favored and promoted by similar diets. Other P 
diseases incident to poor nutrition, therefore, ‘YS .> 
hay 


are not to be attributed speci- 
fically to faulty diet, but come 
irom the fact that a deficient 
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anatural state, these 
“vitamins” are 
oe found. In some 
foods vitamins ap- 

\ pear to be in- 
jured by high 
heat, but 
this is not 
generally the 
case and does 
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Why is it that fundamentals are so often neglected for mere 


trivialities ” 


There's the matter of eating: on the whole, much 
more thought is given toa table's decoration than to the balanc- 
ing of the menus served from it; children’s clothes are generally 
of more concern than what they eat between and at their meals 

and this despite the fact that the vast majority of all human 


diseases is due wholly or in part to an unwise diet 





diet so diminishes the resistance of the body 
that infection readily finds lodgment. Good 


health of body, mind, and morals has one of 


its foundation stones laid firmly and im- 
movably in a rational diet practised from 
infancy, through childhood, to adult age, 
and on to the age of decadence and death. 
If we really want to live, we will turn our 
attention to these fundamentals of long 
life, the neglect of which can not fail of 
serious results. 

This discussion would not be complete 
without reference to certain minute and yet 
important elements of foods which are of 
great influence in promoting health and re- 
sisting disease. These are commonly known 
as “vitamins.’’. The isolation of these vital- 
izing bodies has not yet been accomplished, 
and so their existence can not be positively 
alfirmed. We do know, however, that in 
much of the food that is rejected, in the bran 
of cereals, in the peelings of apples and pota- 
toes, and generally in the coverings of foods in 


not apply to the common cooked foods 
It is not merely for mechanical reasons 
that the eating of whole-wheat bread and 
similar products is advisable. In addition to 
the promotion of the peristaltic action of the 
intestines secured by such a diet, we have 
ingested these specifically vitalizing bodies, 
the nature and amount of which are not vet 
definitely known. They may not exist as 
separate entities, but that there is something 
in foods of this kind which acts in a help- 
ful way is no longer a matter of doubt. 
Little by little, the results of scientific in- 
vestigation will bring clearly to view these 
bodies which are now somewhat indefinite 
in form and location. Just as the specifically 
useful qualities of rice-bran and butter fat 
have been demonstrated, so we may expect 
within a reasonable time to have in all cases 
the true nature of these vitalizing bodies 
brought clearly to view. Meanwhile, we 
have gone far enough to know that long life 
and health are promoted by a simple diet 
of whole foods, carefully cleaned, properly 
cooked, and eaten in a proper amount. We 
live not by bread alone, but by every good 
and useful thing which nature presents us in 
our foods. If we could have introduced 
into every family in the United States today 
simple wholesome foods such as I have de- 
scribed, we would add many years to the 
average length of human life. If we really 
want to live, the way is now open, the Long- 
Life Highway. 








HE propaganda for protecting the 
public against nostrums and 
quackery has received a powerful 
impetus by the decision of the 

Supreme Court, announced January roth, 
upholding the principles of the Sherley Act. 
A former decision of this court (in the 
celebrated Dr. Johnson Cancer Cure case) 
was to the effect that the law as enacted by 
Congress did not apply to false claims of 
therapeutic virtues in medicines. Acting 
upon the recommendations of a message of 
President Taft, Congress then passed an 
amendment to the act specifically including 
medicines and requiring that claims for the 
virtues of a medicine should not be false 
and fraudulent. The first case before the 
Supreme Court under the new act was 
Eckman’s Alterative, which was sold as a 
cure for consumption. It was claimed by 
the patent-medicine men that Congress had 
no power to judge of the virtues of a remedy. 
This claim has now been decisively nega- 
tived by the Supreme Court. 

The opinion, which was delivered by 
Justice Hughes, holds that Congress may 
provide for the condemnation of swindling 
preparations, designed to cheat credulous 
sufferers, when they pass into interstate 
commerce, and especially when these ship- 
ments are accompanied with false and 
fraudulent statements. 





The Supreme Court to the Rescue 





Justice Hughes says in his opinion: 

That false and fraudulent representations may be 
made with respect to the curative effect of substances 
is obvious. It is said that the owner has the right 
to give his views regarding the effect of his drugs. 
But a state of mind is itself a fact, and may be a 
material fact, and false and fraudulent representa- 
tions may be made about it; and persons who make 
or deal in substances or compositions alleged to 
be curative are in a position to have superior knowl- 
edge and may be held to good faith in their state- 
ments. It can not be said, for example, that one 
who should put inert matter or a worthless composi- 
tion in the channels of trade, labeled or described 
in an accompanying circular as a cure for disease 
when he knows it is not, is beyond the reach of the 
lawmaking powers. 


One of the most important features of 
this decision is that the court holds 
that the false and fraudulent statements 
are not necessarily confined to the label 
actually attached to the bottle, but they 
also embrace any accompanying false 
circular, booklet, description, or advertise- 
ment connected with or relating to the 
fraudulent substance. This opinion is 
of wide significance, and let us hope 
is capable of being applied to advertise- 
ments in newspapers and magazines. 
When the  patent-medicine business is 
reduced to the necessity of telling the 
truth about its wares, its chief asset for 
fraud and injury will have been de- 
stroyed. 


Feeding Yeast 


HE leavening of bread is an arti- 
ficial process. The only natural 
bread is the unleavened variety. 
If the leavening is accomplished 

by baking-powder, a mineral residue of 
more or less suspicious character is left in 
the loaf. If the bread is leavened with yeast, 
a considerable quantity of the sugar and 
some of the soluble starch is consumed by 
the yeast-plants, and the product of the 
digestion of this food by the yeast-cells is 
alcohol and carbon dioxid. Thus the growth 
of yeast in dough destroys a considerable 
quantity of the heat-forming value of the 
bread. To remedy this, Dr. Bacon, of the 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, at 
Pittsburg, has recommended a “‘ yeast-food”’ 
which he claims diminishes by nearly one- 
half the quantity of sugar and starch con- 
sumed. This yeast-food consists chiefly 
of calcium sulfate and ammonium chlorid. 
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The actual amount of these compounds 
used is small, and the ammonium salt is 
practically all consumed during the process 
of fermentation, the calcium remaining, 
probably as phosphate of calcium. 

Were this an isolated case of adding 
foreign matter to our food it would not be 
of very great importance, but there is a 
growing disposition to “doctor” our flour. 
This is largely due to the fact that it is so 
completely demineralized during the process 
of milling. If we condone the addition of 
minute quantities of calcium sulfate and 
ammonium chlorid to the loaf, we can 
not with good grace object to the addition 
of other substances of a mineral character for 
“improving” the flour. So there is a subtle 
danger in this method. We now use yeast 
and baking-powders. This, in my opinion, 
is going quite far enough. Let “No Drug- 
gery’ bethe slogan of our pure-flour crusade. 
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Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box 


Questions concerning foods, as well as sanitation and health, will be answered by Dr. Wiley. 
Most of them will probably be chiefly of personal interest and will receive an immediate an- 
swer if a stamp and the writer’s name and address are included. But occasionally a matter of 
general importance will be touched upon, in which case the letter and the answer will appear here. 


ICE-CREAM 
is the proper amount of butter-fat to be used in 
n to make it wholesome and to answer the purpose 
rw it is intended—cooling the body? Would you 
idvise using egg-albumen or gelatin in ice-cream? 


F. K. U., Iowa. 





If made from standard cream, as it should be, 
any true ice-cream of the vanilla type would contain 
at least fourteen percent of butter-fat, and the fruit 
or nut type of cream would contain not less than 
twelve percent of butter-fat. But the purpose of 
eating ice-cream is not to cool the body; its fat and 
sugar content make it a heat-producing food of 
high value. Ice-cream is eaten the year round, is 
given to semi-invalids, convalescents, and young 
children, and the object is certainly not to cool the 
body by chilling the stomach—a most undesirable 
procedure. If one wishes to make a sherbet, a 
frozen pudding, or other fancy confection containing 
gelatin, eggs, and so on, well and good, but the 
concoction should be properly labeled.  “‘Ice- 
cream” should be true to name and be made only of 
cream, sugar, and pure flavorings. A mixture of 
artificial colors, imitation flavors, gelatin, starch, 
egg-powders, so-called thickeners, and skim-milk 
i poor imitation of the real thing. Butter-fat 
possesses peculiarly valuable food-properties; it is 
not fair to the consumer to give him starch and 
gelatin in its place and without warning. 


ANOTHER CHEESE MYTH 

does the aging of cheese have upon its 
I am told by a cheese demonstrator that his 
nd is very easily digested because it is never 
actory until it is at least two years old. 


W. M. R., ( 





alifornia. 


I fear this is merely a trade “talking point” with 
no substantial facts back of it. The Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry of the Department of Agriculture 
made some careful digestional experiments and 
could find no difference in the ease and thoroughness 
of digestion of cheeses of different ages. Cheese is a 
concentrated food, very rich both in protein and 
fat, but when properly prepared and eaten in not 
too large quantities, it is neither constipating nor 
indigestible. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 487, on Cheese 
and Its Economical Uses in the Diet, and Bureau 
of Animal Industry Circular No. 166, on The 
Digestibility of Cheese, are better authorities on 
this subject than the cheese demonstrator with 
“an ax to grind,” and happily they do not uphold 
him. The green curd is found to be as digestible and, 
so far as nutritive value is concerned, as good 
food as the same cheese at any stage of ripening. 
Contrary to general belief the green curd does not 
appear to cause constipation. In fact, constipation 
occurs more frequently after the cheese has become 
well ripened. 


APPLE BUTTER FOR THE CHILDREN 
t is the lue of apple butter? Is it a healthful 
bread? 1. W. S., Kentucky. 





[am not enthusiastic about products of this kind 
for children, and apple butter is often too highly 
spiced for a child’s diet. A sample recently exé imined 
contained fifteen percent of fruit solids, not sugars. 
only three and one-half percent of cane-sugar, and 
twenty-three percent of sugars inverted by the acids 


of the fruit and boiling (changed into levulose and 
dextrose). Fruits do not have a high nutritive value. 
They are eaten for their generally wholesome 
qualities, their acidity, appetizing flavor, and effect 
on the bowels. Their food-value, aside from their 
favorable action on intestinal activity, is found 
chiefly in their content of sugar. They have only 
small quantities of muscle- and _ nerve-building 
material (protein) and a moderate content of 
phosphoric acid and potash. Whole-wheat bread, 
good fresh butter, and a baked apple or apple sauce 
would be my preference. But for children over six 
years of age, some jam is permissible, and a better 
one than well-made apple butter would be hard 
to find. The very sweet taste, objectionable in most 
jams as vitiating the appetite and creating a 
‘sweet tooth,” is not characteristic of apple butter, 
which is usually rather tart and spicy. 
OLIVES 

I am interested in the merits of olives as food, and I 
would like to know the relative food-value of a good pickled 
olive as compared with average meat. 

Fey Bea; 

Olives are chiefly condimental, their food-value 
being due mainly to the oil present, which furnishes 
heat and energy, and the mineral ingredients, no- 
tably potash, iron, and lime, which add to their 
wholesomeness. They are not comparable at all 
to the protein-bearing foods, like lean meat, 
which nourish and rebuild the body, and it is a great 
mistake to force such comparisons to promote the 
sale of a food, no matter how wholesome it may be 
in a general sense. One ounce of olives and of aver- 
age meat would contain about the same amount of 
fat (7.8 grams), but the meat (roast beef) would 
have also 6.7 grams of protein while the olives would 
have only 0.3 percent; in other words, about one 
twenty-second the constructive food-value of the 
meat. The olive has an honorable place of its own in 
the dietary, but it could not substitute for meat in 
the body’s laboratory any more than coal could 
serve for brick in building a house. 


A DISINFECTANT MYS TERY UNVEILED 

As secretary of the Y. W. C. A., I come in contact with 
many young women, any number of whom have spoken to 
me of ‘‘Amolin”’ (an antiseptic deodorant powder). For their 
sakes as well as others, I think you will be willing to have 
an analysis made of the enclosed sample. This is the 
wording on the box: ‘Its wonderful healing, deodorizing 
properties combined with absolute harmlessness make it 
infinitely superior to any preparation hitherto sold.” 

C. W., Minn. 

The principal ingredient in “Amolin” is boric 
acid. The ingredient which is claimed on the label 
is “a coal tar derivative of the phenol hydro- 
carbon series.” This ingredient is probably “thy- 
mol.” according to the report of the chemist. 
Thymol is only sparingly soluble in water. “‘ Amo- 
lin” is said to contain no insoluble ingredients; 
therefore, it can not carry a very large quantity of 
thymol. The U.S. Disptnsatory states that “Fatal 
cases of boric acid poisoning have been produced by 
the immoderate use of its solution in washing out in- 
ternal cavities,”’ yet in a special notice printed in red 
it is declared by the makers that “Amolin” is abso- 
lutely non-poisonous and harmless. People who want 
to use antiseptics and deodorants had better pur- 
chase boric acid and thymol under their own names. 
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is a practical provision. 


Blue serge, than which there 
scems to be nothing more practic! Hers 
and popular, is the foundation ol a tite! 
good-looking utility frock. Plaid itself 
Bayadere striped. silk ile 
forms the inserts in the skirt. A 

red leather belt and ball-shaped 

metal 
touches. I 
costume miay 
black 


plaid or striped silk inserts 


taffeta 


If preferred the entir 
be deve loped TY 






A—Long lines that are gener. lly 
becoming and an adjustment ol ( 
trimming that is simple and effect cre 
ive are noteworthy features in a pre 
purple afternoon — street ove 
dress. Embroidery in silver, with mo 
touches of gold and turquoise, and ton 
collar, buttons, and loops of vel hay 
vet, lend the necessary cachet. A £00 
hand-tucked vestee of crisp or 
gandy with embroidered button: for | 


finishing Pa 


with the 
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C—For the li 
p x the little summer f » of Geor 
crépe, foulard. Punial oa frock ol Georgette 
pectti sap moa unjab, or faille, nothing could be 
er a bouft this design with knife-plaited skirt 
ver < 0U as ° 3 
ce Bn ) rst petticoat. In this instance the 
rae es developed in white, with loops and but- 
‘wns ate agenta satin, though black satin would 
ve een ¢ jually good. This stvle of dress i l 
rood for spring n vA pond S$ also 
Ol yoil ! nga whi n made of navy taffeta and 
lor the skirt, it i 1 lor the waist and the voile 
cl is exceedingly practical. 





D—Long cx i 
= ees capes? Most assuredly; they 
ig oo e: ut firmly established realities. 
peer . olored Shantung has buttons and 
aaa eo —_ 7 bef and fresh as spring 
= Pies ae : a, whic h is a new wool taffeta, 
l or the Shantung. 
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A—On her day “at home” she wears a charming 
frock of flesh-colored silk Brussels net over flesh-colored 
pussy-willow taffeta, with sash and bodice of blue-eye- 
blue satin. Flesh-colored velvet trims the shoulder 
revers. A cluster of roses in soft pastel shades of pink 
are fastened in the bow of the sash. 
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B—With 


again come into use 





affair when_ three 
rows of puffing and 
black lacing are 
added. The sleeves 
widen toward the 
hand and the puffing 
is repeated at the 
wrist to form cuffs. 


C—All the shades of yellow are in the vanguard this 
season. Here canary-yellow faille has a vest of white 
satin, with black cord and buttons of black and white 
enamel; a cording of the faille supplies the rest of the 
trimming. And the “why” of the drop shoulder? To 
give the fashionable cape-effect, of course. 
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D—It will be a ali 


deficient ward- 

robe this season 

that does not 

contain several tailored waists, one of 
which must be made of tub silk with 
large pearl buttons as its only orna- 
mentation. 


rs 


E—Dressy, but none the less serviceable, is a 
blouse of faille with braiding on the sleeves and 
waist-bands and puffings of mousseline de soie. 
The drop-shoulder effect, upon which Fashion 
has set the seal of approval, is achieved by cut- 
ting the sleeve in two sections. 


I’—Sport clothes are more to the 
fore than ever. Here, silk Jersey cloth 
has been used for a_ well-designed 
waist. Box-plaited straps not only 
serve as a trimming, but give a certain 
support as well to the waist. A large 
silk tie introduces a touch of bright 
color. 


G—This modish 
separate waist em- 
bodies several 1840 
leatures. In navy 
silk, it has hemstitch- 
ing, buttons, and tie 
cf purple. 


H—A net guimpe 
with Velasquez col- 
lar will be found a 
very present help 
When the evening 
gown is to be trans- 
formed into an after- 
noon frock. 
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A pattern of A in the stock sizes, 
34- lo go inch bust measurements, 
costs fifty cents; patterns of B,C, D, 
E, F, G, and H, in these sizes, cost 
twenty-five cents each. Order all 
patterns by letter and page number, 
and be sure to specify the size desired. 
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A—Hyacinth-blue voile over flesh-colored 
satin makes an effective combination in a 
simple afternoon frock. Hyacinth silk is 
used for the overwaist, cuffs, and bands on 
the skirt, and flesh-colored satin forms the 
top collar. A silver ribbon tie-effect and 
metal buttons complete an attractive ensem- 
ble. Old-rose taffeta with cloth waist, cuffs, 
and bands of self color and blue velvet but- 























tons and ties, or two shades of brown with 
burnt-orange trimmings are also color- 
possibilities for this model. 


B—Could anything be more suitable for 
the tub-frock than this buttoned-up-the-back, 
box-plaited model? Easy to make, easy to 
launder, and, what is far more important, 
pretty to wear, it can be made in a variety 
of materials—linen, French percale, gingham, 
or pongee, with hemstitched collar and cuffs 
of white or of a contrasting color. 





1 with 
color- 


le for 
-back, 
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d cuffs 


C—Straight from Paris comes a model devel 
oped in tricot serge trimmed with black satin 
lhe plain shoulder-effect, high collar, wide cuffs, 
and shirt-bosom front of Georgette crépe are in 
line with the most widely accepted modes. 
Only a clever French couturier would have 
thought of running the ribbon through the hem, 
putting a sash bow with ends at the waist-line, 
and r¢ peating itat thecollar. Ifasofter material 
Is desired, use pastel broadcloth with black 
bes ribbon and heavy lace, such as filet or 

uny, 


D—One of the prettiest of the filmy white 
frocks for summer is this model of white net and 
handkerchief-linen. The foundation skirt and 
sleeves are of net, with the waist and scalloped 
ruffles of the linen. A smart touch is a bit of 
color introduced by binding the scallops with 
coral-colored handkerchief-linen. White crochet 
buttons fasten the waist. Other materials suit- 
able for this frock are lawn, with Swiss-embroid- 
ery ruffles, bordered voiles with the border 
used for the ruffles, embroidered batiste, wash- 
able silks, and pin-check taffetas. 


rot} . "a > + ° P e ° r 
Patterns of A, B,C and D in the stock sizes, 34- to 40-inch bust measurements, cost fifty cents each. Order all 


Pe? tea a 
pallerns by letter and page number, and be sure to 
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the size desired. 
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A—For the mature woman comes an afternoon 
gown of mist-gray Poult de soie, voile, or alpaca 
braided with soutache on collar, hem, and cuffs. 
A vestee of mist-gray chiffon over silver lace, 
trimmed with small silver buttons, and a double- 
sash effect, giving the long lines so necessary to 
the woman of embonpoint, are attractive features. 
And since beads are so much liked this season, 
bead fringe is employed to hold the sash-ends 
in place. 


B—An excellent suit for the matron is de- 
veloped in Gros de Londres silk or pin-seal cloth, 
which is like a finely woven gabardine, in black, 
navy, myrtle-green, African-brown, or prune- 
color. Satin-covered cord, silk braid, or bias 
banding outlines the sections which are ac- 
centuated by silk or satin-covered buttons. 
For the coat-lining use contrasting colors 
in one of the many fancy silks or a plain-colored 
satin. 


Patterns of A and B, tn stzes 34- to 46-inch bust measurements, cost fifty cents each; of B, for the coat or skirt 
separately, twenty-five cents cach. Order all patterns by letter and page number, and be sure to specify the size desired. 
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\—This little frock of blue serge or taffeta has 


silk flowers appliquéd with buttonhole-stitch. 


Buttonholing is also used on the scalloped edge 


B—He is as comfortable as he is cunning in 
this little one-piece envelop romper-dress of 
white pongee or linen. 

C—For the littlest one to wear on cool morn- 
ings there is a quilted jacket of China silk 
stitched ona fleecy wool interlining 

D—His modified Dicken’s suit is of brown 
and tan striped linen with a white linen blouse 
Collar, cuffs, and buttons are of striped linen. 

E—She wanted to be up to date and so per- 
suaded her mother to do cross-stitch embroidery 
in pink threads on the white collar, cuffs, and 
sash of her pink-check gingham. White ser- 
pentine braid on the collar, cuffs. and sash. 

I—Kate Greenaway green linen trimmed 
with bias bands, a chintz belt that runs through 
the linen and finishes at the front with gay but- 
tons—and behold! a little frock that is unique. 

G—She personifies neatness in her mustard- 
colored linen dress with its piqu* collar and 
cuffs, box-plaited front, and large pear] buttons. 

H—Even the small boy must have a touch 
of smocking somewhere, so it is put on the 
white linen blouse that he wears with his blue 
linen suspender trousers. 

Patterns of A, D, E, F, and G, in 2-, 4-, 6-. 
ind 8-year sizes, of B in 1- to 2-year, of C in 
ix-month to 2-year sizes, cost ten cents each 
Order all patterns by letter and page number, and 
be sure lo specify the size desired. 
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Baking bread is not so much an 
art as it is a matter of following a 
reliable recipe, using proper in- 
gredients, and paying strict atten- 
tion to certain seemingly insignifi- 
cant details. Moreover, the ability 
to bake good bread is a big finan- 
cial asset, for actual figures prove 
that it costs about twice as much 
to buy it as to bake it and that 
the commercial product is not as 
nutritious as the home-made. This 
article giving the most approved 
methods of bread-making 
should, therefore, be of spe- 
cial value to the housewife. 


NE afternoon while in a large New 
England city, I counted twenty 
women on a trolley-car who were 
carrying packages unmistakably 

containing baker’s bread. A little later, in 
that same city, I acted as one of the judges 
in a bread-making contest; of the four 
hundred loaves submitted not one fulfilled 
all the requirements for perfect bread. The 
reason bake-shops flourish in that city is 
obvious! Nor is this condition confined to 
that place alone. I mentioned the incident 
in a Western town while lecturing, and on 
examination of the samples which immedi- 
ately poured in, I found the condition almost 
exactly duplicated. 

But what constitutes good white bread? 
On this point authorities differ, but they are 
agreed that it should be baked till the 
crum, or inner part, is light, a little moist, 
but not soggy; that it should be nutty 
and agreeable to both smell and taste; 
that it should be light and evenly porous; 
and that the surface should be elastic 
enough to rebound when pressed. The 
loaf should rise evenly and not burst at 
either top or sides. It should be of uniform, 
golden-brown color, but the texture of the 
crust depends upon whether a milk or 
water bread is being made. Bread is not 
good if it tastes or smells sour, and the 
crum of white bread should not be dark in 
color. If these requirements are not met, 
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there is something wrong 
in the way it is mixed, 
tended, or baked, or with 
the yeast, flour, or formula. 

Good bread is not diffi- 
cult to make if one has a 
reliable recipe and realizes 
that it can not simply be 

thrown together and 

then left to take care 

of itself. The first im- 

portant thing is the 
yeast. This is made up of 
minute plants, the suc 
cess of the finished loaf depending upon 
their proper growth; and just as you coddle 
your rubber-plant or Boston fern, the yeast- 
plants must be nurtured until they have 
grown sufficiently. This may be judged by 
the amount the bread has risen. The growth 
of yeast, and therefore the rising of bread, 
demands close attention to temperature. 
You would not allow a cold draft to blow 
on your best house-plants. Sudden chill is 
even more disastrous to yeast, the growth 
of which is checked by a radical drop in tem- 
perature. On the other hand, too great 
heat also causes unsatisfactory results, be- 
cause, at any temperature above ninety-five, 
various undesired organisms are sure to 
develop which will give the bread a sour 
flavor. The proper temperature for the 
growth of yeast is from seventy to ninety- 
five degrees Fahrenheit. In summer a 
lower temperature is preferable, while in 
winter, when the flour is cold, a higher 
may be safely used. 

I have heard many women say that they 
buy baker’s bread because it is consistently 
good. The reason for this is that the 
baker always uses exact measurements, and 
fermentation is produced at a temperature 
regulated by the thermometer. There is 
no reason why every housekeeper should 
not use a thermometer in making bread 
as well as in preparing other foods. The 
woman who puts her bread to rise on the 
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radiator, for instance, will find that the 
temperature will register from a hundred 
and fifty to two hundred degrees, and only 
somewhat lower if a wooden board is placed 
beneath the pan. If the bread is put next 
the radiator it becomes too hot on one side, 
unless turned frequently, and if put on the 
back of the stove when the fire is at all hot, 
the heat is again directed unevenly. In 
hot weather the rising generally takes care 
of itself, but the only accurate method that 
I have ever found for winter use is to 
raise the bread over warm water. The 
dough should be placed in an enamelware 
bow! which fits over the top of a large stock- 
pot. The pot should then be filled with 
water at a hundred degrees, just full enough 
so that the enamelware pan touches the 
water when set in the pot. A lid is then 
placed over the dough, and the whole set 
in the fireless cooker. Or the dough may 
be kept in a warm bath just the same if 
the water is changed two or three times 
during the rising process. 

Compressed yeast is very inexpensive 
and produces uniform results. However, 
to do good work it must be fresh and should 
be of an even, light, sand-color with no 
dark streaks; it should break crisply; if 
there is any doubt about its freshness, it 
should be dropped intoa third-cupful of tepid 
water containing a tablespoonful of sugar. 
If fresh, bubbles will come at once to the 
surface. If they do not, the yeast should 
not be used. As compressed yeast works 
more rapidly than dry yeast, and as bread 
can be made from it with most excellent 
results without first making a sponge, it is 
the most satisfactory kind to 
use when one is near a 
market and can buy 
it fresh whenever 
wanted. Still, if 
placed in cold 
water it 
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may be kept a few days in the ice-box or 
may be buried in salt and stored in a cool 
place. 

Those who live at some distance from the 
grocery will probably find it more satisfac- 
tory .to use dry yeast. This is made of a 
strong stock-yeast thickened with corn- 
meal and dried at a low temperature to 
prevent fermentation. The strength is 
somewhat variable, as the yeast-plants 
gradually die, so, contrary to customary 
use, the supply of dry yeast should be 
renewed frequently in order to keep the 
bread results uniform. In using dry yeast 
the bread should always be started with a 
sponge; the dry cake should be dissolved 
in a small amount of tepid water, then 
added to the desired amount of lukewarm 
liquid, and enough flour to make a soft 
hatter should be beaten in, about a cupful 
and a half to a pint of liquid. When it 
has risen till light, the remaining flour and 
the other ingredients may be added. When 
trict economy must be practised, yeast is 
much less expensive when made into liquid 
veast. In using this allow half a cupful 
o each pint of liquid to be used in making 
the bread. 

Bread may be made in such infinite 
variety that it seems a great waste of 
opportunity to confine it wholly to the 
usual “white bread.” The latter has a 
definite place in the dietary if it is used as 
a starch rather than as a protein or mineral 
food, but white bread is a decidedly un- 
stable staff of life if used alone. On the 
other hand, many of the so-called whole- 
wheat flours, although highly advertised, 

are little better, because a 
large part of the wheat 
has also been re- 
moved from them. 
When a real 

whole-wheat 
2? flour or 


Alma Gluck’s Chocolate Gake—Tested and Approved Recipe on page 386—iced with Mocha 
Frosting with decorations of nuts, cherries, and angelica 


(Bread und How to Make It continued on page 385) 



















BREAKFAST 


Kumquats with Prunes 
Spanish Scrambled Eggs 
Whole-Wheat Muffins 
Cereal Beverage Coffee 


Sliced Bananas 
Bacon and Potato Omelet 
Bread-Bran Muffins 
Cereal Beverage Coffee 


Coddled Apples 

Omelet Soufflé 

Plain Muffins 
Cereal Beverage Coffee 


Grapefruit 
Hominy Light Cream 
Poached Eggs on Toast 
Cereal Beverage Coffee 


Baked Oranges 
Concordia Eggs 


Suttermilk Waffles Sirup 
Cereal Beverage Coffee 


Baked Apples Light Cream 
Shirred Eggs in Giblet Sauce 
Kentucky Spoon Bread 
Cereal Beverage Coffee 


Baked Figs 
Pan-Broiled Oysters on Toast 
Oatmeal Muffins 
Cereal Beverage Coffee 


Sliced Oranges 
Bacon and Eggs, New Style 
Creamed Potatoes 
Bran Mutftins 


Cereal Beverage Coffee 


Apples 
Oatmeal en Casserole 
Shirred Eggs 
Cream Tea Biscuits 
Cereal Beverage Coffee 


Grapefruit 
Omelet Espagnole 
Muffins 


Cereal Beverage Coffee 


Sliced Bananas Lemon-Juice 
Creamed Dried Beef 
Baked Potatoes 
Wheat Pancakes Sirup 
Cereal Beverage Coffee 


Halves of Oranges 
Baked Cracker Omelet 
Apple Johnny-Cake 
Cereal Beverage Coffee 


Stewed Prunes 
Creole Eggs 
Baked Potatoes 
Baking-Powder Biscuits 
Cereal Beverage Coffee 


Balanced Menus for March 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Wednesday, March 1 


Eggs Poached in Tomato Sauce 
Lettuce French Dressing 
Spanish Bun Tea 


Thursday, March 2 


Cream-of-Clam Soup 
Stuffed Cabbage 
Kolaches Tea 


Friday, March 3 


Scalloped Sardines 
Apple and Watercress Salad 
Winchester Nut Bread Tea 


Saturday, March 4 


Dried Lima-Bean Cutlets 
Tomato Sauce 
Celery, Olive, and Apple Salad 
Whole-Wheat Gingerbread Tea 


Sunday, March 5 


Sage Rarebit on Crackers 
Butterfly Salad 
Cocoa Apple Sauce Cake 
Tea 


Monday, March 6 


Lettuce and Chicken Soup 
(left over) 
Nut Loaf Cream Sauce 
Ginger Creams Tea 


Tuesday, March 7 


Potato Soup Croutons 
Spinach Cream 
Baked Custard Tea 


Wednesday, March 8 


Creamed Shrimps with Celery 
Lettuce, French Dressing 
Apple Porcupine Lemon Sauce 

Tea 


Thursday, March 9 
Cream-of-Vegetable Soup 
Whole-Wheat Toast 
Spiced Peach Salad 
Ginger Creams Tea 


Friday, March 10 


Scalloped Finnan-Haddie 

Watercress French Dressing 

New England Doughnuts 
Cheese Tea 


Saturday, March 11 


Frankfurters with Noodles 
Lettuce and Watercress Salad 
with French Dressing 
Orange Shortcake Tea 


Sunday, March 12 


Oyster Loaf = White Sauce 
Apple and Watercress Salad 
Alma Gluck’s Chocolate Cake 
Tea 


Monday, March 13 


Filled Fish Balls Fish Sauce 
Cranberry Jelly Salad 
Jersey Cinnamon Bun Tea 








DINNER 





Baked Spanish Mackerel with 
Savory Sauce 
German Carrots 
Browned Potatoes 
Celery 
Cranberry Pudding 
Cranberry Pudding Sauce 
Coffee 


Lamb-Chops 
Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Kohlrabi 
Lettuce with Roquefort Dressing 
Cherry Cocktail Oatmeal Wafers 
Coffee 


Asparagus Soup 
Fried Fish Forcemeat with 
Celery Sauce 
Flavored Beets 
Baked Stuffed Potatoes 
Orange Salad Italian Meringue 
Cinnamon Toast 
Coffee 


Stock-Soup 
Swiss Steak Brown Rice 
Ten-Minute Cabbage 
Lettuce French Dressing 
Corn-Meal Pound Cake (warm) 
Coffee 


Fried Chicken Mashed Potatoes 
Cooked Tomatoes 
Pan-Broiled Mushrooms 
Celery-Cheese Salad 
Cream Orange Sherbet 
Date Bars Coffee 


Macaronied Beef 
Winter Squash Spinach 
Hub Salad French Dressing 
Apple Dowdy _ Lemon Sauce 
Coffee 


Stock-Soup 
Casserole of Beef (left: over) 
Onions au Gratin 
Cress and Lettuce Salad 
Savory Salad Dressing 
Lemon Sponge Tartlets Coffee 


Creole Soup 
Savory Baked Fish 
Mock Crabs 
French-Fried Potatoes 
Cole-Slaw 
Fruit and Nut Cake 
Coffee 


Broiled Steak Sweet Potato Puff 
Stewed Tomatoes 
Bermuda Salad 
Tapioca Cream Pudding 
Coffee 


Oven-Broiled Black Bass 
Baked Potatoes Fried Cauliflower 
Neapolitan Salad with 
French Dressing 
Cottage-Cheese Pie 
Coffee 





Tomato Soup Croutons 
Indian Curry Buttered Spaghetti 
Baked Hoosier Squash 
Pineapple Salad Golden Dressing 
Christmas Rolls 
Coffee 


Duck en Casserole 
Brown Rice 
Carrots with Butter Sauce 
Agar-Agar Tomato Jelly Salad with 
Celery, Watercress, 
and French Dressing 
Apricot Mousse 
Coconut Puffs 
Coffee 


Virginia Baked Ham 
Mashed Potatoes 
Spinach with Egg Sauce 
Bananas, West Indian Style 
Celery Salad 
Banberry Tarts Coffee 
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(Continued from page 353) 
meal can be obtained— 
that is to say, one made 
of undenatured or un- 
robbed wheat —bread_ be- 
comes more than a 
starch: it is a true nerve, 
blood, and bone food. At 
the same ‘time it is par- 
ticularly rich in the vitamins 
or life-giving principles. 

Bran bread has also a place in the 
diet, for it brings bulk to help overcome 
constipation, and minerals as a nerve tonic. 
Moreover, bran bread at least twenty-four 
hours old, toasted until crisp, will be found 
an excellent substitute for white-bread toast 
to be used by those troubled with obesity. 
Kye bread is easily made and is a good 
alternative for whole-wheat bread. Rice 
bread, made of brown rice, is substantial 
and offers splendid nutritive properties, 
especially if combined with raisins or dates. 
Rice bread of uncoated rice and white flour 
isan excellent starch, and bread of unrobbed 
corn-meal, whether in the form of raised 
brown bread or in combination with whole- 
wheat flour and nuts, is a remarkable pro- 
tein, starch, and nerve food. The corn- 
meal and whole-wheat bread given in the 
August Tested and Approved Recipes is 
a good example of this type. However, 
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aA * Pull direc tions for making the decorations and favors 
= the complete dinner-menu will be furnished free by 
Mrs. Allen if a stamp is enclosed with the request. 


St. Patrick's Dinner-Table Sy eared 


The central decoration is an earthenware 
flower-pot banded with St. Patrick's green 
ribbonand with a stiff cardboard cover from 
which artificial pink and white tulips are 
** In it may be placed the favors 
or the candies to be passed at the end of the 


paper with shamrock seals, and the little 
Irish pipe-shaped place-cards are of the typ- 
ical color. The first course, fruit cocktail. 
is served in the small flower-pots, each 
banded with the green ribbon and fitted 
with a cardboard lid containing a pink or 
white tulip * 
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in making breads of rice 
and these various meals, 
dinner. The candle-shades are of white crépe it is necessary for best 


results to use a little white 
or whole-wheat flour. The 
proportion may be varied 
as desired, but it should 
never be less than one- 
fourth. 
White flour is sifted a multi- 
tude of times at the mill until it 
is of the desired fineness, the husks 
are discarded as bran, and ‘the heart, which 
contains most of the fat, is sold as shorts 
or middlings. Each of these products is 
a valuable food for farm stock, the animals 
being kept in fine condition on what we 
discard. Undoubtedly the reason white 
flour is so popular with the American 
housewife is because it keeps longer than 
flour made from the whole grain. Any 
honest miller who grinds up the whole of 
the grain will not guarantee the flour for 
more than three weeks, as the large amount 
of fat which it contains is liable to cause 
rancidity. It is therefore necessary to re- 
new the supply of corn-meal or whole-wheat 
meal frequently. 

Another reason whole-wheat bread and 
those breads made of allied unrobbed 
flours are not more frequently used is that 
modern housewives are not acquainted with 
the proper methods of making them and 

(Continued on page 388) 
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Tested and Approved Recipes 


Tested for Good Housekeeping by Ida Cogswell Bailey Allen 


With this issue is completed the first year of the Tested and Approved Recipes Department. Its 
success has been phenomenal. It never was a venture; the idea was so good that it was bound to 
succeed. Women generally had lost faith in magazine recipes; costly failures had taught them that 
it was better not to try things they were not sure of. We have changed all that; now the thing to 
do is to follow the recipe exactly as it is printed. There is no guess-work about it; it will always work. 
At the beginning we repeatedly suggested that the recipes should be cut out and pasted on cards for 
filing; those who have followed this plan now have about four hundred of the choicest dishes ever 
printed. They represent the individual culinary triumphs of experts in home cooking all over the 
world. The possessor of these recipes need never look for another one, now that the year is complete; 
but we predict that every woman who has learned what this department means will be its devoted 
follower during its second year. And she will be repaid, for the recipes that are submitted are get- 
ting better all the time. For the thousands of women who each month see Good Housekeeping 
for the first time we will add that new and distinctive recipes will be tested by Mrs. Allen, that a printed 
proof will be submitted for each author’s approval, that at least one dollar will be paid for every 
recipe accepted, and that unavailable material will be returned if postage is enclosed. We thank the 
hundreds of women who have so generously cooperated with us in making the department an unquali- 
fied success. Here’s to more good things to eat—and the tested recipe that makes better living cost less! 


All measurements are level, standard half-pint Scalloped Finnan-Haddie 
measuring cups, tables poons, and leas poons being 2 pounds finnan-haddie 1g teaspoonful salt 
fe : o's tablespoonful » -aspoonfu 4 
used. Sixteen level tablespoonfuls equal a half-pint. I tablespoonful butter 78 teaspoonful pepper 
Se ae ’ ? oe 1 tablespoonful flour 1 tablespoonful chopped 
Quantities are sufficient for six people unless other- , hard-cooked eggs chives 


34 cupful milk 


wise stated. 
Wash the fish, cover with boiling water, and sim- 


Alma Gluck’s Chocolate Cake mer for ten minutes; make a sauce of the butter, 

1'y cupfuls sugar 2 ounces grated bitter choc- _ flour, salt, pepper, and milk, and add the chives. 
~ 7 ie ol “1s +a wae: 2 

1 cupful butter late : : Skin the fish and flake it. Butter a baking-dish, put 

5 eggs 6 beans coffee pulverized or in a lave f the fist he f the sauce. ; > 

1'4 cupfuls flour, sifted %4 teaspoonful pulverized in a layer of the fish, then one of the sauce, and one 

twice coffee of the eggs chopped. Continue in this way until all 

2 aaa baking-pow- . ee vanilla-ex- js used, sprinkle with dry bread-crums mixed with a 

der ac > - Z 
little melted butter, and cook in the oven about 


14 cupful milk 


Cream the butter and sugar, add the egg-yolks 
and cream until very light; then add the chocolate 


twenty-five minutes till brown on top. 
Mrs. E. F. Philips, R. F. D. No. 2. Bethesda, Maryland. 


melted, the coffee and vanilla, and alternately the 
flour mixed with the baking-powder and the milk en a co Suter epics ere ee 
and egg-whites beaten stiff. Bake in three layers ighisenonniuie teatear 3 ; pt ee gd a 
in a moderate oven. Put together with whipped 1 onion 114 teaspoonfuls salt 
cream or any desired filling. $ eggs ‘4 teaspoonful pepper 
Miss Alma Gluck, New York City. Remove the wilted outer leaves from the cabbage, 
then break off enough leaves to line a bowl the size 
Fried Cauliflower of the cabbage. Shred the rest of the head, add 
1 head cauliflower 14 teaspoonful salt enough water to keep it from sticking and one 
Fe ful milk tao pay as oo tablespoonful of butter, and stew it for twenty- 
ics Sagas eee ee eae five minutes. In the meanwhile scald the milk, pour 


Soak the cauliflower, head down, in cold, salted jt on the cracker-crums, add the eggs unbeaten, the 
water to dislodge any possible insects; separate into salt and pepper, and the onion minced and browned 
flowerets, and parboil ten minutes. Drain till very jn the remaining butter. Combine this paste with 
dry on a cloth or paper-toweling. Dip first in the the cabbage, mixing well. Lay a large square of 
egg slightly-beaten and mixed with the milk, salt,  cheese-cloth in the bowl, place the cabbage-leaves on 


and pepper, and then in the finely-ground bread- this, giving them the shape of the cabbage. Fill with 

crums. Fry to a golden-brown in deep fat hot the mixture, draw the cloth up tightly, and tie. 

enough to brown a bit of bread in forty seconds. Plunge into a pot of boiling, salted water and boil for 

Mrs. R. B. Morrison, 3108 Crawford Ave., Parsons, Kansas. two hours. Serve with brown butter sauce, as the 
main dish at luncheon or supper. 

Steamed Veal Mrs. Henry L. Murray, Charlestown, W. Va. 

114 pounds veal cutlet 1 tablespoonful flour 

I egg 1 tablespoonful butter 

I pint milk Cracker- or bread-crums German Carrots ; 

. ee ee : : ae : oS 4 cupfuls diced carrots 2 teaspoonfuls sugar 

_ Order the veal cut in thin slices and then divide 3 inedium-sized onions 34 teaspoonful salt 

it into pieces suitable for individual service. Beat 1 cupful cream 2 teaspoonfuls minced pars- 

the egg slightly, add salt and pepper to it, and dip in 3 tablespoonfuls butter ley 

the veal; then roll in cracker-crums, brown in butter Melt the butter in a saucepan, add the onion, and 


or any desired fat, sprinkle with a little more salt _ fry it slowly till golden-brown; then add the carrots 
and pepper, and place in a pan which will fit into and sugar, cover closely, and simmer gently for thirty 
the steamer. Make a cream sauce of the butter, minutes; then add the salt, parsley, and cream; 


flour, and milk, and add to it a few grains of baking- _ heat and serve at once. If allowed to cook longer, 
soda. Pour over the veal and steam for two hours. the salt is liable to make the cream separate slightly. 
Mrs. G. S. King, 254 Sargeant St., Hartford, Conn. Mrs. J. W. Elliott, 31 Clarence St., Montello, Mass. 


The recipe for Light Fruit Cake, published in December, should have been credited to Mrs. W. P. Beall, Greensboro, N.C. 
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Tested and Approved Recipes 


A Page of Recipes for the Lenten Season 





Nut Loaf 
1 cupt hopped walnut- 1 tablespoonful munce 
1 parsley 

WA ipful uncoated rice 2 eggs 

“washed 3 tablespoonfuls butter 
Dry bread-crums 1 pint medium-thick whit 
I teas] nful salt sauce 

s teaspoonful black pepper 


Boil the rice, drain, anddry. Mix it with an equal 
quantity of dry bread-crums, then add the salt, 
pepper, nuts, and parsley. Break the eggs into this 
mixture, stir thoroughly, and pack into a buttered 
pan for a few minutes to mold. Unmold into a small 
dripping-pan and bake slowly for three-quarters of 
an hour, basting with the butter, melted. Serve 
surrounded with the sauce. 

Virs. James B. Porter, Texas City, Texa 


Fish-Flake Casserole 


in fish-flakes or ‘4 cupful melted butter 
pfuls any cooked white 2 cupfuls boiled rice 

fish 1 pint sifted tomato-pulp 
114 teaspoonfuls salt 

'g teaspoonful pepper 





2 smai 





2 green pepper 
Combine ingredients in the order given, transfer 
to a buttered casserole, cover, and bake for fifty 
minutes in a moderate oven. 
Mrs. 11. W. Bishop, 23 Oread Place, Worcester, Mass. 


Creamed Shrimps with Celery 





Ica 3 tablespoonfuls flour 
ly 1 celery 3 tablespoonfuls butter 
ly milk butterin 


1 It 


9 teaspoonful! salt 
teaspoonful pepper 


2 cupful celery-liquor 


Cook the celery till tender in water to cover, drain 
the shrimps, and freshen in cold water. Make a white 
sauce of the butter, flour, seasonings, milk, and cel 
ery-liquor. Add the celery-cubes and shrimps and 
serve on buttered toast with a garnish of celery 
hearts. This makes four large, or six small, portions. 

Helen I. Richmond, 447 Park Ave., Worcester, Ma 


Mock Scalloped Oysters 


mashed sardines 2 tablespoonfuls butter 
ir oil 2 teaspoonfuls salt 
broken crackers 4 teaspoonful pepper 

1 quart milk, or milk and water mixed 






The sardines should be mashed very fine in their 
oil. Soak the crackers in the milk for ten minutes, 
then place a layer on the bottom of a buttered 
baking-dish. Sprinkle lightly with a little pepper 
and salt and add a thin layer of the sardines. Alter 
nite in this wey, finishing with the crackers. Dot 
with butter and add any milk that has not been 
absorbed by the crackers. Bake in a quick oven till 
the top is brown, about twenty-five minutes. 

Mrs. Riley M. Fletcher Berry, Sanford, Fla. 


Oven-Broiled Black Bass 


Select a black bass weighing about three pounds. 
Split the fish as for broiling, and remove the bones 
working from the inside and using a dull knife. 
Place thick brown paper in a dripping-pan, lay 
the fish on it, skin-side down, and dust with salt and 
pepper; dot with bits of butter, using two table- 
spoonfuls. Bake in a hot oven, allowing eight min- 
utes to the pound. When done, slip a broad knife 
between the flesh and skin and slide onto a platter. 
lhe skin will adhere to the paper. Mackerel may 
be broiled in the same way. 

Mrs. R. J. Thompson, 280 Fort Washington Ave., N. Y. City. 


(Tested and Approved Recipes continued on page 390) 


Filled Fish Balls 


1 three-pound fish (either '¢ cupful sugar 
weak or cod 1'4 teaspoonfuls salt 
34 cupful water '¢ teaspoonful pepper 
1 good-sized onion, minced 3 eggs 
or grated 2 tablespoonfuls butter 
1'; cupiuls ground dry bread-crums or cracker-dust 


Remove skin and bones from the fish and chop 
flesh very fine. Add the onion and water, make a 
hole in the center of the fish and add bread-crums, 
sugar, seasonings, egg-whites, and melted butter. 
Chop until very smooth and form into balls contain- 
ing a generous tablespoonful each. Put the bones 
and skin into a saucepan, add a second onion 
sliced and a tablespoonful of extra butter, and drop 
in the fish balls. Cover with boiling water and sim- 
mer for one and a quarter hours. Then remove the 
balls and strain off the gravy onto the three egg- 
yolks which have been slightly beaten together with 
one teaspoonful of sugar. Stir over the heat until 
thickened, but do not boil it. Pour over fish balls 
and serve either hot or cold. 

Vrs. S. Lewis, Manasquan, N. J. 


Fish Forcemeat 


14 cupful rich milk or cream 
Few grains nutmeg 


3 cupfuls pounded raw had- 
dock or fresh cod 
4 teaspoonful salt 2 tablespoonfuls corn-starch 
2 tablespoonfuls melted 1g teaspoonful pepper or less 
butter if liked less highly seasoned 


To prepare the fish, scrape the white, raw flesh 
from the bones and skin. About a pound and three 
quarters will be needed. Put the flesh through the 
food-chopper, then into a bowl, and rub with a 
a potato-masher till it is thoroughly broken up and 
very smooth. Add the other ingredients in the 
order given, transfer into a well-buttered mold or 
pan, and bake for thirty minutes. Serve hot with 
desired sauce. When cold it may be sliced, dipped 
in flour, and fried as any fish is, or it may be cut in 
cubes, combined with diced lobster, and served with 
white sauce; or it may be combined wiih cubes of 
roast veal and heated in brown gravy, or with 
bits of cooked cauliflower and celeriac. 

Dorothea Kielland, Quando Mission, Natal, S. Africa. 


Omelet Soufflé 


6 eggs 1! tablespoonfuls flour 

teaspoonful salt 3 tablespoonfuls hot bacon- 
}'4 tablespoonfuls cold water fat 

Beat the yolks to a cream with the salt, add the 
cold water and the flour. Mix well and gently fold 
in the egg-whites beaten diy. Put the bacon-fat in 
a deep pan or baking-dish, pour in the egg-mixture, 
and bake in a moderate oven for twenty minutes. 
Do not open the door during this time, as a sudden 
inrush of cold air may cause the soufflé to fall. 

Mrs. lan Maclaren, Roberts, Cal. 


Eggs Poached in Tomato Sauce 
1 ten-cent can tomato soup 2 tablespoonfuls butter 
14 as much milk as soup 6 eggs 
} drops kitchen-bouquet Buttered toast 

14 teaspoonful Worcestershire sauce 
Combine the soup, milk, butter, and seasonings, 

and when it begins to bubble around the edge break 
in six eggs very carefully, taking care to keep each 
one separate. As soon as the white is set, lift out 
each egg onto the toast, add a little sauce and a 
dusting of paprika to each serving. This is an excel- 
lent dish for chafing-dish use. 

Elizabeth Westgate, 117 Paru St., Alameda, Call. 



















Shamrock Cake 


Virginia Loaf Cake—from February, 1916, Tested and Approved Recipes—covered with thick 


white icing and decorated with shamrocks of green lime-drops with angelica 


for stems. The center flower is of pink Jordan almonds 


(Continued from page 385) 
because they are disappointed in the 
slightly coarse texture which is liable to 
result. This coarseness is really of great 
advantage, as it makes possible quicker 
access of the digestive juices. 

The best flour for bread-making is that 
made from spring wheat, as it contains a 
large proportion of gluten, which makes 
the dough more elastic than when pastry 
or winter-wheat flour is used. At the same 
time a little less flour is needed, and the 
loaf is whiter. Winter-wheat or pastry- 
flour contains more starch and is frequently 
called less strong; that is, it does not 
have equivalent elastic powers. Bread- 
flour is slightly granular; pastry-flour is 
more solid and cakes when pressed in the 
hand. 

Many housewives contend that it is 
cheaper to buy baker’s bread than to make 
white bread at home. I have not found 
this true. On the contrary, I make two 
loaves of bread for four and a half cents each 
for materials. These loaves are as heavy 
as those costing ten cents apiece at the 
baker’s. This leaves a margin of eleven 
cents over the cost of baker’s bread for the 
fuel and labor of baking. As I always 
bake a pan of apples, a loaf of gingerbread, 
or some other food demanding the same 
temperature along with the bread, the fuel- 
cost is negligible. However, if baked alone, 
about two cents’ worth of gas would be 
used. If baked in a coal-range the cost 
can not be computed, as the fire is always 
lighted. 

In a family of six, where there are four 
children, an average of nine loaves of bread 
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a week will be eaten if the bread is home- 
made. This will cost at the utmost forty- 
five cents. If baker’s bread is provided, 
more will be required, but even if it were 
not, the cost of the bread would be ninety 
cents, or forty-five cents more than when 
the bread is home-made. 

A good bread-mixer should be one of the 
first acquisitions of a new household and 
among the first purchases for the house- 
hold already established. I know no one 
article which for the expenditure involved will 
save as much time, strength, and nervous 
energy as a good bread-mixer. Then, too, 
the bread will be exactly as good and 
probably more uniform than if kneaded by 
hand. In making plain white or whole- 
wheat bread I pour in the warm water 
or milk, add the shortening, sweetening, 
and salt, and then the yeast dissolved in 
tepid water. The flour is then added all 
at once, exactly three times as much as 
there is liquid, and the handle of the mixer 
is turned for three minutes. My little 
two-year-old can turn it easily, so it may 
be seen that this is not a difficult process. 
It takes me only about six minutes to mix up 
the two loaves of bread I bake, and there 
is nothing to be cleaned up afterward! 
At the same time, less flour is needed 
than by the old method. After the bread 
has risen, I cut it down and form it into 
loaves with the least possible handling, 
not even using a bread-board, but shaping 
it with my floured hands. In starting a 
rich bread like coffee cake, which needs a 
sponge, I whip up the sponge in a bowl, 
using a heavy wire whisk, pour it into the 
bread-mixer, and when it has risen add the 


2 aaa e Ree Ey 








flour and other ingredients. If the weather 
is very cold, I set the bread in a warm- 
water bath, as described above. 

Two kinds of sponge are used in making 
veast-mixtures. The first is made up of the 
milk or water specified in the recipe, the 
proper amount of yeast dissolved in a little 
warm water, and twice as much flour as 
liquid. In the second the yeast is softened in 
a little water, and enough flour is stirred into 
this to make a soft dough; this is kneaded 
and dropped into the warmed liquid which 
is to be used in mixing the bread. When 
this ball of dough rises to the top of the 
liquid, the rest of the ingredients may be 
added. 

If bread is to be set overnight, a fourth of 
a compressed-yeast cake is allowed to each 


loaf. If it is to be set in the early morning 

- and baked about two in the afternoon, a 
half of a compressed-yeast cake should 
5 be allowed to each loaf. A cupful of milk 
e or water, a fourth-cupful of water in which 
y the yeast should be dissolved, a teaspoon- 
n ful of salt, a tablespoonful of butter, Cris- 
co, lard, or butterin, and a tablespoonful 

e of sugar, with from three to four cupfuls 
| of flour are the proper proportions for one 
- loaf of bread. If a slightly tough bread 


e is desired, omit the shortening. Milk 
l produces bread of finer texture; water, 
S bread of coarser texture, but which keeps 
is moist longer than that made with milk. 

d Many authorities feel that bread should 
y : rise several times to secure the best flavor. 
- i Personally I find that excellent results may 
r be obtained with two risings for bread, and 
2 : only three for rolls, coffee cakes, and the like. 
n Undoubtedly one of the reasons bread 
l is not properly baked is because the process 
s is often hurried. Loaves made of the pro- 


r portions indicated below should bake in fifty 
€ minutes to an hour in an 
y oven at 375 F. for the 
: first three - quarters 
D of the time. Bis- 









Note: Mrs. Allen 






Ida Cogswell Bailey Allen 









Oyster Loat—Tested and Approved Recipe on page 391 
will be very glad to answer questions concerning bread-making, and to furnish any information or 
recipes desired, provided a stamp accompanies the request. 
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cuits and rolls need a hotter oven, baking 


in about twenty-five minutes. During the 
first quarter of the time the bread will rise 
somewhat and will color slightly in spots. 
During the second quarter it will brown del- 
icately. During the third quarter the bak- 
ing is almost done, the last quarter being 
needed only to dry out the moisture, when 
the heat should be lowered. Bread is done 
when it shrinks away from the pan, can be 
tipped out on the hand and held without 
burning, and when it sounds hollowif tapped. 
Even the shape and size of the pan affects 
the quality of the bread. If too deep, the 
bread will be coarse and soggy, if too shal- 
low and wide it is liable to be dark and the 
crust very brittle. Round pans should not 
be used. The best size is seven and a half 
inches long by four and a quarter inches 
wide and three inches deep. 

To produce a tender crust, rub the warm 
loaf with a little butter. To produce a 
crisp crust, beat up a little egg-white and 
brush over the loaf when almost done. To 
produce a very soft crust, make a paste of 
a teaspoonful of corn-starch dissolved in 
a little cold water and cooked in a half- 
cupful of boiling water for a few minutes. 
Apply this with a pastry-brush a few min- 
utes before the bread is done. If the bread 
is to be sprinkled with sugar, or sugar, 
nuts, and cinnamon, dredge these over the 
paste before returning it to the oven so 
that they will literally cook on. When 
bread is done, it should never be turned onto 
a cloth and covered while cooling, as this 
affects the flavor and makes the loaf soggy. 
A wire cake-rack which allows a free circu- 
lation of air should be used instead. A 
stone jar is the best utensil in which 
to store the bread. However, cut slices 
and bits of loaves should be kept in a 
separate closed utensil, as 
they furnish an excellent 
surface for the 

growth of mold. 
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(Continued from page 387) 
Marshmallow Caramel Pudding 





1 thick slice bread 1 tablespoonful butter 
ly ful sugar I teaspoonful vanilla-ex- 
If scalded milk tract 

2 eggs Halved marshmallows 


The bread should be at least twenty-four hours 
old and should be cut three and a half inches long, 
two and a half inches wide, and an inch thick. Soak 
it in water to cover till very soft. In the meantime 
melt two tablespoonfuls of the sugar until caramel 
ized, add the milk and butter, and cook gently till 
the caramel dissolves. Press the water from the 
bread and squeeze as dry as possible, add it to the 
milk and beat well. Stir in the eggs well-beaten, the 
rest of the sugar, and the vanilla. Pour into a but 
tered baking-dish and bake in a very slow oven for 
three-quarters of an hour. When done cover the 
top with halved marshmallows and brown slightly 
under a quick heat. Serve hot with cream or coffee- 
flavored hard sauce, or cold with cream. 

Katherine Campion, 5318 Angora Terrace, Philadelphia, Pa 


Swiss Steak with Worcestershire Sauce 
14 teaspoonful celery-salt 
Small piece suet 
2 teaspoonfuls salt 
14 teaspoonful pepper 
', teaspoonful mustard 

Wipe the steak carefully, dust on the salt and 
pepper, rub in as much flour as it will take up, at 
least a cupful, fry out the suet, add the mustard, and 
brown the steak in it on both sides. Almost cover 
with boiling water, boil rapidly for five minutes, 
then reduce the heat and simmer for three hours, or 
cook for three and a half hours in the fireless 
cooker. More water may be added if necessary 
while it is cooking. Just before serving, add the 
celery-salt and Worcestershire to the gravy, which 
should be rich, thick, and very brown, and should 
not need additional flour. Chopped mushrooms 
may be added to the sauce if desired. 
Mrs. J. W. Nelson, 4221 Park Ave., Indianapolis, Ind 


nds bottom round 





1 tablespoonful Worcester- 


snire sauce 


Ham and Cheese Soufflé 
1, pound cheese I teaspoonful Worcester- 
1, pound cold boiled ham shire sauce 
6 square soda crackers Ly teaspoonful baking-pow 
1 cupful milk der 
3 eggs 

Use the finest cutter of the meat-chopper, run 
cheese through first, following with the ham and 
crackers. Add the Worcestershire and milk, and 
then red pepper and salt to taste. Mix very thor 
oughly, beat the eggs separately until the yolks are 
lemon-colored and the whites are stiff and dry. 
Fold into the batter together with the baking 
powder, which should be sprinkled lightly over the 
top, pour into a well-buttered baking-dish, and 
bake slowly until puffy and brown, about thirty 


minutes. Mrs. C. R. Philips, Harrisburg, Pa 








Apple Johnny-Cake 


2 cupfuls home-ground 2 teaspoonfuls baking-pow- 
corn-meal der 
1 flour I teaspor 





eet apples 14 cupft 
Mix together the dry ingredients, beat in the 
milk and the apples cored, pared, and thinly sliced. 
Pour into a well-oiled, shallow tin and bake in a mod- 
erate oven till the appie is well done, from thirty-five 
to forty minutes. This should be served very hot 
with butter, or may be cooled and served crumbled 
in milk for the children’s supper. 
Mrs. M.C. Durfee, 1677 Boston Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Apple and Watercress Salad 
Bar-le-Duc or currant jelly 
Watercress 

French dressing 

Core the apples, leaving the skin on, and cut 
crosswise into inch slices. Mix the Bar-le-Duc with 
cream cheese until a smooth paste is formed; spread 
this mixture on the slices of apple, allowing one 
slice to each portion. Mix the French dressing with 
the watercress, lay it on one side of the salad-plate, 
and place the apple slices on the other. 

Mrs. E. L. Ovington, Newton Center, Mass. 


3 large red apples 
I cream cheese 


Omelet Espagnole 

5 eggs 1 teaspoonful salt 
5 tablespoonfuls water 's teaspoonful pepper 
2 tablespoonfuls butter 1 Spanish onion, chopped 

Melt the butter in the omelet-pan and fry the 
onion in it very slowly until soft and golden-brown. 
Add salt to the egg-whites and beat them stiff. 
Beat the yolks until thick and add the pepper and 
water. Fold carefully together, adding a table- 
spoonful of the cooked onion; the remainder should 
be set aside in a warm place. Pour the egg-mixture 
into the omelet-pan, cover, and cook very slowly 
till firm throughout and golden-brown on the bot- 
tom. Spread the remaining onion over the cooked 
omelet, fold over, turn onto a hot platter, and 
garnish with parsley. 

Mrs. E. T. Paine, 105 Irving Place, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Apricot Mousse 

1 cupful heavy cream 

Powdered sugar to taste if 
needed 

1 banana 


Rub the banana and apricots through a colander, 
add the apricot-juice and the marmalade. This mix- 
ture should be very sweet. If not, add powdered 
sugar as may seem necessary. Fold into the cream 
whipped stiff, pour into a mold, cover closely, and 
pack in equal parts of ice and salt for three hours. 
To make this into a Bavarian cream, add to the 
apricot-mixture two tablespoonfuls of granulated 
gelatin dissolved in cold water to cover and melted 
over steam. In this case it will not be necessary to 
make the mixture so sweet, as it will not be frozen. 

Mrs. S. Hardy Mitchell, Newton Centre, Mass. 


I pint canned apricots 
34 cupful home-made orange 
marmalade 


Cottage-Cheese Pie 
2 cupfuls cottage cheese 14 teaspoonful lemon-ex- 
2 eggs tract 
2 tablespoonfuls milk 14 teaspoonful flour 
2 tablespoonfuls sour cream 14 teaspoonful salt 
's cupful sugar ‘1, cupful currants 
Pastry 

Mix together the cheese, milk, cream, and the 
eggs which have been beaten; stir together the 
flour, currants, salt, and sugar, add to the first mix- 
ture, together with the lemon-extract, and pour into 
a pie-plate lined with pastry. Bake in a moderate 
oven till firm in the center, from twenty-five to 
thirty minutes. 
Mrs. Benjamin Reuben, Room 505, 1947 B'way, N.Y. City. 


Frankfurters and Noodles in Tomato Sauce 


I pound egg noodles 
tomato soup 


1'5 pounds frankfurters 
I can 
Boil the noodles till tender, drain, and add the 
soup. If this is too highly seasoned, dilute with a 
little boiling water and thicken slightly. Skin the 
frankfurters and steam them until thoroughly done, 
about twenty minutes. Add to the noodles and to- 

mato sauce and heat together for five minutes. 
Mrs. L. P. Dorais, 207 5th St., Eureka, Cal. 
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Tested and Approved Recipes 391 


Dried Lima-Bean Cutlets 


1 dried lima beans I egg 

: il dry bread-crums Milk to moisten, about !4 

1, teaspoonful salt cupful 

ispoonful pepper Additional dry bread-crums 
2 tablespoonfuls minced parsley 








Soak the beans overnight, drain, add a fourth 
teaspoonful of baking-soda and water to cover, and 
boil till soft. Drain and mash the beans. Add the 
crums, seasoning, parsley, and half of the egg, which 
should be beaten. Add milk to moisten if necessary; 
form into cutlets or croquettes and roll first in 
bread-crums, then in the egg diluted with two table 
spoonfuls of cold water, and then again in crums. 
Fry in deep fat or sauté as desired. The water 
drained from the beans may be added to the stock- 
pot. Do not add the water to the stock if soda has 
been used. 


Mrs. L. HW. Lip piatt, 1119 St. Charles Terrace, Alhambra, Cal 


Kolaches 
1 cupful milk 2 tablespoonfuls butter 
14 cupful tepid water Flour to knead, about 3 
st-cake cupfuls 
flour 1 cupful chopped, cooked 
well-beaten prune-pulp 





1 teaspoonful cinnamon 


1 teaspoonful salt 
; '; cupful sugar 


cupful sugar 

Make a sponge of the milk, water, yeast, and the 
cupful of flour; when light, add the first third 
cupful of sugar, salt, butter, egg, and enough flour 
to knead. Let rise again till double in bulk, stir 
down, roll out without further kneading and shape 
into biscuits. Lay on a well-oiled baking-sheet and 
let rise till light. Press down the centers of each and 
put in a teaspoonful of the prune-pulp mixed with 
the remaining sugar and cinnamon. Bake in a mod 
erate oven at about 375° F. This makes three 
dozen good-sized cakes. 


Mrs. G. R. Van Sickle, 701 1st St., N. E., Minot, N. Dak. 


Spinach with Egg Sauce 


2 quarts spinach I egg 
2 tablespoonfuls flour Few grains each, nutr 
2 tablespoonfuls butter and pepper 

15 cupful soup-stock 


eg 


Wash spinach thoroughly in several waters, 
finally pouring over warm water to remove any pos- 
sible grit. Place in a kettle, add a little salt but no 
additional water, and cook gently for twenty min- 
utes, lifting it occasionally so that the spinach will 
not burn. Chop fine or put through the food- 
chopper, return to the kettle, and add the butter 
melted and combined with the flour and the stock. 
Lei this boil ten minutes, then beat the egg t! 
oughly, add a little of the liquor left from the 
spinach, or if there is none, a little cold water; mix 
well with the spinach and season with the pepper 
and nutmeg. The leaves of young beets, or kohl- 
rabi, or new cabbage may be prepared in this same 
Way. 

Mrs. George Pfaehler, Sr., 488 Second Ave., N. Y. City. 


Orange Salad, Individual 
Maraschino cherries 
Lettuce : 

Italian meringue 

1 teaspoonful chopped walnuts 


6 oranye-sections 


ylespoonful quartered 





Place the lettuce on a salad-plate and arrange on 
it six sections of orange, like the spokes of a wheel. 
Fill the center with the dates and walnuts mixed. 
Garnish with maraschino cherries and pass Italian 
Meringue. 

Mrs. J. W. Best, 157 Roxborough St., W. Toronto, Ont. 


Butterfly Salad, Individual 


1 slice canned pineapple 
1 slice orange Strips of pimiento 
1 slice apple, unpared Lettuce 

Chopped nuts if desired 


19 Malaga, or Tokay grape 


Cut the pineapple-slice in half and place the 
round edges together on the plate on which it is to 
be served. Over this fit the slice of apple, with the 
core removed but the skin left on. On top of this 
fit the orange-slice, which has been allowed to stand 
with a little sugar for at least fifteen minutes. Form 
the butterfly’s body from the grape and strip of 
pimiento and the feelers of pimiento. Garnish with 
lettuce and sprinkle with nut-meats if desired. 
Mayonnaise, or Italian Meringue should be passed. 

Mrs. J. F. D. Smith, Calumet, Mich. 


Italian Meringue 


1 cupful sugar Juice 2 lemons 


's cupful water 3 eggs 

Cook sugar and water to 238° F., or until when a 
little is dropped in cold water a soft ball will be 
formed. Separate the eggs, beat the whites stiff and 
the yolks till lemon-colored. Combine and gradu- 
ally pour into them the lemon-sirup, beating con- 
tinuously. Set over hot water for two or three 
minutes to cook the egg, stirring all the time. 

Mrs. J. W. Best, 157 Roxborough St., W. Toronto, Ont. 


Oyster Loaf 


1 small loaf bread 4 good-sized sweet pickles 


I pint oysters, breaded and Butter Sy 
fried Tomato catchup or chili 
1 lemon sauce 


I pint white sauce 


Slice the top off the loaf of bread, hollow out the 
inside, leaving only the crust, and butter generously. 
Line with thin slices of the pickles and lemon. Fill 
with the fried oysters, put more slices of pickle and 
lemon over the top, pour over a little catchup, and 
put on the top of the loaf as a lid, hake half an 
hour in a moderate oven, and serve on a platter with 
the white sauce poured around it. The lid may be 
removed for serving. 


Mrs. E. C. Frazier, Waitsburg, Washington. 


Baked Spanish Mackerel 


1 medium-sized mackerel 14 teaspoonful minced green 


2 cupfuls bread-crums, me- pepper 

dium stale 14 teaspoonful summer sav- 
'4 small onion, minced ory 
1 tablespoonful bacon, 3 Slices bacon 


minced 4 teaspoonful salt 
“ 


2 OW grains pepy -i 

Mix together the bread-crums, onion, chopped 
bacon, pepper, and seasonings and lay on the fish, 
which should be dressed for broiling. Place a slice 
of bacon on this and fold over the fish so that the 
dressing shows. Place on a fish-rack in a baking-pan, 
lay the remaining bacon on top of the fish, and bake 
thirty minutes in a moderate oven, basting fre- 
quently with the fat in the pan. Serve ona platter 
decorated with alternating rings of green pepper and 
sliced lemon. Accompany with the following sauce. 

Mrs. Ivy M. Henderson, 68 Northern Ave., N. Y. City. 


Savory Sauce for Fish 


2 teaspoonfuls chopped 4 tablespoonfuls mayon- 
green pepper naise 
3 tablespoonfuls chili sauce 
Mix and use at once. 
Mrs. Ivy M. Henderson, 68 Northern Ave., N. Y. City. 





Talks With Young Housekeepers 


This is the first of a series of short articles by Mrs. Allen, little monthly ‘‘tips” for young 
housewives—and older ones who are interested, too—to help them ‘‘catch on” to some of 
the fine points in cookery that experienced cooks always use to great advantage and that are 
so hard to find out about. The talk next month will be on ‘‘Short Cuts in Soup-Making.” 
Mrs. Allen will also lend assistance in the solution of the cooking problems of any house- 
keeper who will write to her. All letters of inquiry should have a stamp enclosed for the reply. 


Hot Savory Sauces 


HERE are three types of sauces 
which are essential to good cook- 
ery. The most common is white 
sauce, which is made thin, medium 

thick, or thick, according to one’s liking. 
The second is brown sauce, made with soup- 
stock and often reenforced by vegetable 
purée, or sifted vegetable-pulp and -juice. 
The third type consists of a foundation sauce 
made according to the formula for either 
white or brown sauce and further thickened 
and enriched by egg-yolks. Occasionally, it 
is advisable to omit the milk in making a 
white sauce and substitute water and an 
extra amount of butter, as in making 
drawn-butter sauce. Again, a dish may 
demand a tart sauce, when capers or 
pickled nasturtium-seeds may be added to 
the drawn-butter sauce, as for fish or boiled 
lamb. Sometimes a dish will be greatly 
enhanced by the addition of a sauce made 
with chicken- or veal-stock according to 
the formula for white sauce. 

White sauce may be made according to 
three different methods, although I use 
but one, which I find is quicker, and if 
the directions are carefully carried out, it 
combines the advantages of the two other 
methods. It should never be necessary to 
strain a white sauce. If lumpy, careless- 
ness in the making is the cause. Itisa great 
saving in time to make the sauce 
without lumps and _ with- 
out heating the milk 
in a separate uten- 
sil, as the proc- 
ess is not 
only short- 
ened, but 
the time of 
washing a 
strainer and 
a separate 
saucepan is 
saved. 

The following 
are the formulas for the = 
three kinds of white sauces, all 
being made in the same way. 
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Butterfly Salad, individual—Tested and 
Approved Recipe on page 391 


Thin White Sauce 
lor use in creaming vegetables. 
14 teaspoonful salt 


Few grains pepper 
1 cupful milk 


Medium-Thick White Sauce 
For use in creaming meats, fish, eggs, in making 
creamed vegetable sauces for meats, and in certain 
s¢ alloped dishes. 


2 tablespoonfuls butter 
2 tablespoonfuls flour 


1 tablespoonful butter 


1 tablespoonful flour 


14 teaspoonful salt 
Few grains pepper 
1 cupful milk 


Thick White Sauce 

lor use in binding together croquettes, certain 
scalloped dishes, and fish and meat loaves. 
14 teaspoonful salt 
_ _ ¥&_ teaspoonful pepper 

1 cupful milk 

Barely melt the butter in a smooth saucepan or 
double-boiler top. Remove from the heat and stir 
in the flour and seasonings. Then return to the 
heat and add the cold liquid a little at a time, stir- 
ring all the while with a wire whisk. Be sure that 
the sauce thickens with each addition of liquid 
before adding any more; otherwise it is liable to 
be lumpy. Let come to a boil and then set over hot 
water for ten minutes. If the article to be creamed 
is added at this time, the whole will become thor- 
oughly hot at the end of ten minutes. Therefore this 
final cooking is not a waste of time. 


} tablespoonfuls butter 
; cupful flour 


In making the thick sauce, chicken- or veal- 
stock, or half milk and half oyster-liquor, 
or half milk and half celery-liquor, may 
be substituted according to the intended 
usage. Cream sauce may be made by sub- 
stituting thin cream for the milk in any of 

the formulas. Be careful not to 
heat the butter too hot or it 
will decompose. This 
is why it should 
be removed 
from the fire 
when the 
flour is add- 
ed. How- 
ever, in 
order to 
cook the flour 
thoroughly, it 
is necessary to let 
the sauce stand over 
boiling water for the ten 
minutes as directed. 
Brown sauce is used when- 
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Apricot Mousse ~Tested and Approved Recipe on page 390 — with decorations of halved 


apricots, sliced banana, and whipped cream 


ever it is advisable to add to a dish a com- 
bination of seasonings that are not very del- 
icate. Many authorities assert that in 
making brown sauce the butter or other fat 
should be heated until very brown; that the 
flour should then be added and cooked until 
of a dark reddish-brown, and that the stock 
should be added, just as the milk is poured 
in when making white sauce. However, | 
do not find this method satisfactory or ad- 
visable, for the fat must always be heated 
to decomposing-point, which makes it hard 
to digest. A much better plan is to keep on 
hand a small quantity of browned flour. To 
prepare this, spread the flour in a shallow 
pan and let it stand in a slow oven until the 
edges begin to turn a reddish-brown tint. 
Stir this and continue heating until the 
whole is of a reddish-brown color. This 
not only assists in coloring the sauce, but 
also gives a rich, nutty flavor. 

The proportions to be observed in making 
brown sauce are the same as those for 
making white sauce—with this exception: 
in making a thin brown sauce, use a table- 
spoonful and a half of the browned flour to 
a tablespoonful of fat and a cupful of well- 
seasoned, brown soup-stock. When the 
sauce is done, add not more than three 
drops of kitchen-bouquet to a cupful of 
soup-stock to give it more color if desired. 

If a vegetable flavor, such as onion or 
celery, is to be added to the sauce, it may 
be done in two ways. In the case of the 
white sauce, it is preferable to add onion 
in the form of onion-juice (not onion- 
extract), or if. this is not desirable, add 
half an onion to the sauce when the milk 
is partly in and remove it just before serv- 
ing. Celery-tips may be added in the same 
way. The second method of adding vege- 
tables should preferably be used only in mak- 
ing brown sauce, and then when the fat used 


is other than butter. The vegetables should 
then be fried gently in the fat until almost 
tender. Then the other ingredients should be 
added according to the directions given. 

The following suggestions give the pro- 
portions of ingredients and the uses for 
various modified sauces, based upon the 
general directions for the white and brown 
sauces already described. 


Bechamel Sauce 
4 tablespoonfuls fat 1 cupful chicken-stock 
4 tablespoonfuls flour 1 cupful cream 
Salt and pepper to taste 

Use with chicken timbales, broiled mushrooms, 

savory rice croquettes, and the like. 
Yellow Bechamel Sauce 

Make according to above directions and stir in 
just before serving two egg-yolks diluted with two 
tablespoonfuls of cream. Use with rice timbales, 
sliced breast of chicken, panned oysters, cauli- 
flower, and so on. 


Drawn-Butter Sauce 


4 tablespoonfuls butter 1 cupful boiling water 
2 tablespoonfuls flour 4 teaspoonful salt 
Few grains pepper. 


Use with fish or asparagus. 
Caper Sauce 
Make drawn-butter sauce and add one-fourth cup- 
ful capers with their liquor, or the same quantity 
of pickled nasturtium seeds. Use with fish or lamb. 


Brown Mushroom Sauce 
4 tablespoonfuls fat 2 drops kit« hen-bouque t 
1 tablespoonfuls flour 1g cupful sautéed mush- 
1 teaspoonful onion-juice rooms. 
2 cupfuls brown soup-stock Salt and pepper to taste 
Use with steak or reheated beef. 
Horseradish Sauce 


Add one-fourth cupful grated horseradish, one 
teaspoonful powdered sugar, one-fourth teaspoonful 
mustard, and a tablespoonful of vinegar to one cup- 
ful of brown sauce. Use with beef, ham, or tongue. 


Tomato Sauce 


4 tablespoonfuls drippings 1g teaspoonful sugar 
or bacon-fat ; 1 cupful sifted, canned to- 
14 teaspoonful mixed pickle matoes 
spice _I cupful brown soup-stock 
4 tablespoonfuls flour 
Tie spice in a bit of cheese-cloth and remove be- 
fore serving. 
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ASTER is nearly here. L— 
Next month it will be egy , 





here—FEaster—springtime hike 
—and spring clothes! { 
In the shops up and down Fifth — J 
Avenue velvet hats and heavy y 
furs are seen no more. The last 


winter ‘clearance sale”? has been 
held. The spring models in all 
their glory have arrived. 

Now are the shop-windows gor- 
geous indeed! Here one of Pa- 
quin’s or Worth’s matchless crea- 
tions straight from Paris. There 
a simpler model for those of more quiet 
taste. Now a window of hats—the most 
charming display vou ever saw. Again a 
dainty showing of lingerie—laces, silks, 
and fine sheer batiste as soft and clinging 
as though woven of spider-web. 

What a wonderful treat is a walk along 
Fifth Avenue now! Window alter window, 
and shop after shop holds forth its beauties. 
And all the world is here to see, to admire 
and some to buy. 

To me the shops were never so beautiful, 
never so interesting, as they are this vear. 
For this is the year when I am going to be 
one of the buyers. This is the spring when 
I am going to have my full of shopping, 
when I am going to buy, and buy, and buy! 

I have the money all ready, all laid safely 
away, just waiting for the day when I shall 
be ready to begin my purchasing. Best of 
all, it is my own. I earned it. I saved it. 
I can spend it as I please. 

So I have a really personal interest this 
year in the shop-windows, a kind of pro- 
prietorship feeling. Tiiose hats and gowns- 
beautiful, exquisite, yes, expensive as they 
are—are there for me. I can buy the ones 
that please me, and I am going to. 

And can’t you just imagine what these 
walks up and down Fifth Avenue mean to 
me? How eagerly I compare this suit with 
that? This little dress in mauve with the 
one in green on the block below? How I 
pore at night over the catalog and fashion 
drawings? How I just tingle with antici- 
pation when I go to the drawer and count 
that precious money over and over again? 

There is just one little cloud that mars the 
perfect beauty of my spring outlook. It 
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WOMEN WHO HAVE SOLVED 
[ GET MORE MONEY?” 


is the thought of the many, 
many others who would be as 
joyful at the prospect of spring 


“dK shopping as I am, who would 
at enjoy a new suit and hat, and 
Ui pretty gowns, every bit as much as 
(J I—but whose shopping this spring 


will be restricted, just as mine 
has been in years past, because 
they haven't had the opportunity 
I have had to earn a little money 
of their own. 

When I think of them and the 
wide-open doors of our Fortuna’s 
Daughters Association—when I think of 
how willingly and freely our Association 
will help them to earn money of their 
very own, just as it has helped me—it 
makes me a little bit sad to remember 
the many hearts that might have been 
happier if only they had known Fortuna’s 
Daughters. 

Oh, how I wish that some Good Fairy 
would send to me every girl and woman 
in this broad U.S. A. who wants money 
of her own—so that I might show her 
how easily, how quickly it can be earned! 

We of Fortuna’s Daughters are banded 
together to make money ourselves—and to 
help others make it. We welcome new- 
comers to our ranks. There are no initiation 
fees, no dues. The only qualification is an 
honest, sincere desire to earn a little money 
of your own. We know how—and we are 
always glad to share the secret, for it is big 
enough for all—and to spare. 

If you want money for yourself, for your 
family, for your own home --or if you Frew 
of some one who does—drop me a line. I 
will be only too glad to tell you how to join 
Fortuna’s Daughters and earn for yourself 
the money you want. 

You may write with perfect freedom, 
for I will, of course, keep your letter con- 
fidential. It will be simply a matter 
between you and me. 

‘ Cordially yours, 


Secretary, Fortuna’s Daughters—Goop 


HovusEKEEPING Magazine, 119 West 4oth 
Street, New York City. 
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stitute. One and all they ty 
will do what the manufac- . ~~" C umn O onbuc TED ” an article approved by the 
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subject an appliance of any kind Sa “6 is the aim of both the Institute 


to the wear and tear of daily yse 
through weeks and months. The compo- 


sition of an article and the probabilities 
Cn 


and the manufacturers who ask 
for tests to offer to the consumer only 


a appliances and materials of honest worth. 


All inquiries concerning Tested and Approved articles should be addressed, with 
stamp for reply, to The Good Housekeeping Institute, New York. Send no money 


Rapid Dish-Washer 

This dish-washer is a radical departure in design 
from other household machines on the market. It 
conserves space by serving the double purpose of a 
kitchen-table and a dish-washing machine. In the 
body of the table are the operating paddles, 
which throw the water over the dishes with great 
force, and space enough for two tiers of racks for 
holding the dishes. The machine is electrically 
driven by a Universal motor and when connected 
to a waste pipe represents a radical saving in 
labor. Connection with the hot- 


water pipe is an advantage, but ' i ae 


not advisable unless very hot water 
is available, for while not a large 
quantity of water is required, the 
rinsing water (four or five quarts 
must be very hot (practically boil- 
ing) in order that the dishes may 
dry quickly enough to “shine.” 
This machine in the Institute lab- 
oratory proved capable of washing 
dishes clean. But it was not pos- 
sible thus to determine its ability 
to do the work of the home, espe- This electrically 
cially as regarded ¢ apacity. Itwas, 
t ierefore, installed in a home for a 
one-week test, where it was found 
to do the work satisfactorily for a family of six. 
It further developed in this test that with an extra 
set of racks it was possible to care for at least 

wenty-five people. Breakfast dishes were washed 
at a slightly lower temperature on account of the 
egg dishes and with slightly more soap on account 
of the bacon. ‘The rinsing water used was almost 
boiling hot and was heated in a teakettle. In fifteen 
minutes the dishes were dried and shining, clean 
and sanitary. This machine is made with a steel 
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table frame and aluminum-covered top. It is 9 
inches long, 27 inches wide, and 31 inches high 
he price of the machine is $30.00. 


A fountain dish-washing brush, a scouring-mit of woven cotton and copper i 
strands, and in the foreground a small tool for cleaning kitchen cutlery fitted. 





driven dish-washing 


machine serves also as a table-—a unique 
feature in such appliances 


Korker Kleaner 

This little device consists of a smoothly finished 
wooden-knob handle into which is fitted a flat piece 
of composition cork. It is used to polish and clean 
steel knives and kitchen cutlery. Any preferred 
scouring-powder may be used. Merely moisten the 
cork, dip into the powder, and proceed to scour. 
The device may also be used with steel wool, and 
there is no opportunity for hand or even finger-tips 
to come in contact with the powder. This robs the 
disagreeable task of scouring of half its unpleasant- 
ness. The price of the cleaner is 
to cents. 


Mystic Mit 
\nother dish-washing device for 
the actual scouring of utensils is 
the Mystic Mit. It is made of fine 
copper strands and cotton twine, 
and is so ingeniously woven that 
the inside, which comes in contact 
with the hand, is comparatively 
smooth and soft, while the outside 
- hasall the abrasive qualities of the 
metallic copper. Wherever wood 
is used for fuel, the mit will be a 
great help in keeping the outside of 
utensils shining and free from soot, 
while for the occasional scouring in every kitchen it 
is fully as useful. The price is 10 cents. 


Fuller Self-Soaping Dish- Washing Brush 


With this brush dishes can be washed in a con- 
stantly running stream of soapy water, then rinsed 
in clear hot water, and allowed to dry without wip- 
ing. In the container should be placed a piece of 
soap just large enough for the dishes that are to be 
washed. The amount required will depend largely 
on the kind of soap selected, but one or two trials 
will indicate the proper amount. A hard white 
soap is preferable. It is wiser to use a fresh piece of 
soap each time, because otherwise it tends to 
soften, and the suds are more abundant than 
necessary or economical. The brush is of 
proper size for general service. The faucet 
connection is of the suction-cup type. Since 
the full stream of water is never required, 
there is little wear on the connection, and 
it should prove durable. The bristles are 
white and durably set in twisted wire. In 
ordering this appliance state the size of 
faucet over which the connection must be 
The price is $1.50. 
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Jackets for Household Water-Tanks 

There are ready-made canvas and asbestos jackets 
cut to fit the standard household sizes of hot-water 
storage-tanks. They can be laced over the tanks 
and painted or stained to render them unobtrusive 
In the tests at the Institute the radiation of heat 
through the sides of the boiler was reduced one-half, 
the water thus cooling twice as fast without the 
cover as with it. There can be no question that the 
jacket insures more efficient hot-water service at a 
lessened cost. 


Patco Table 


In the body of this hardwood, 42x27-inch table is 
packed away a well-padded and covered ironing- 
board and a sleeve-board. When the latter are 
wanted for use, the catch is loosened, and the table- 
top raised. The large ironing-board can then be 
easily swung upward on its strong metal frame. The 
table-top is then lowered and the two supports 
slipped into place. When thus in position the 
board is raised from the table high enough to insure 
sufficient clearance, while the top of the table 
catches all the work and keeps it from touching the 
floor. When not in use the care of the board is con- 
siderably lessened, because it is kept from contact 
with dust and dirt, and the white covering does not 


An ironing-board designed to fold up inside the table. A sleeve- 
board is also included stored inside the table-top 
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become quickly soiled. The table may also be used 
in the laundry for sprinkling clothes or mixing 
starch, soap-solutions, and so on. It is even 
more useful in the kitchen-laun- dry where 
space is usually limited. . 
The price of the table 
with 
the two 
boards 
is $8.00. 









Combination 
Roaster and Skillet 


This combination is a 
real space-conserver in 
the utensil closet because 
both the six-quart kettle and the cover can be used 
separately for their respective purposes as well as 
together for forming an efficient small roaster. It is 
large enough to hold the rolled type of roasts. The 
kettle should first be heated piping hot, the meat 
placed in the kettle, covered, and roasted as usual. 
The cover is a double-lipped frying-pan from which 
the wooden portion of the handle is quickly removed 
when used in the oven. The combination is also 
useful for pot-roasting or Dutch-oven cooking on 
top of the stove. Both utensils are made of cast 
aluminum. The price is $5.50. 


Roaster and skillet combined: 
for use in Dutch-oven cookery 


Sharpless Bread-Mixer 

This machine will make bread of uniformly excel- 
lent quality in inexperienced hands. The principle 
of operation is radically different from other 
machines or from that used in making bread by 
hand. The liquid ingredients and softened yeast 
are placed in the lower section and the flour above, 
separated by a sifting-screen. Turning the crank 
sifts through just as much flour at one stroke as the 
beating paddles can thoroughly mix with the liquid. 
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Thus as soon as all the flour is 
sifted through, the bread is 
“mixed” and ready for its first 
raising. The whole process requires 
less than a minute for five pounds 
of bread, and when raised the dough 
can be immediately molded into loaves 
for baking. Many housekeepers ask if 
machine-made bread is better than that made by 
hand. It is invariably better when compared with 
that made by inexperienced cooks. Moreover, 
bread contests all over the 
country develop the fact that 
comparatively few  experi- 
enced housekeepers make 
uniformly good bread. It 
is, therefore, quite safe to 
say that home-made machine 
bread will be an improve 
ment over the hand-mad« 
variety in ninety percent 
of homes. Home-made 
bread ‘goes farther” 
than baker’s bread, and 
although it is difficult 
to detect any radical 
difference in actual analysis, 
there seems little reason to 
doubt that the well-made 
home loaf is far better than 
the baker’s although the latter is distinctly better 
than a poor home-made product. The Sharpless 
machine is easily taken apart for cleaning and is 
durably made. The mesh of the sifting-screen is 
large enough so that the coarse breads may be made. 
The price is $8.00, delivered. 
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A bread-mixer with an 


automatic sifting-device 


Thermos-Bottle Limitations 


A thermos bottle will find many uses in any 
home, but it should never be used for keeping the 
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baby’s milk warm until feeding-time. 
Two things can happen: either the milk 
will sour, though often imperceptible 
to the taste, because it is kept ‘just 
warm,” a temperature at which «bac- 
teria rapidly develop: or it will be made 
indigestible, because kept at so high a 
temperature that its casein is hard- 
ened. In either case the baby suffers. 
Manufacturers of a well-known make \ 
of thermos goods wrote to bacteriologi- 
cal experts all over the country to 
determine whether the Institute was 
justified in taking this stand. This com- 
pany now writes, “Without exception 
every one has warned us of the danger.” 


Globe Electric Range 

There are a number of well-designed, 
well-constructed electric ranges avail- 
able that prove economically practical 
when the rate for electric current is 
below five cents per kilowatt-hour 
Even at the higher rates other advan- 
tages often offset the higher fuel-cost, 
for it must not be forgotten that elec- 
tric cooking invariably means lessened 
wear and tear on decorations, furnish- 
ings, and even utensils, and, further, 
mit means less waste of food, since elec- 
\, trically cooked food is seldom poorly 
cooked. The Globe Electric Stove 
illustrated is one of several models, 
including the larger and more 
} convenient cabinet type, made by 
} this manufacturer. Where space 
iy) is limited, the model illustrated 
/ is the wisest selection, although the 






ranges, wherever space is available, will 
insure the maximum of convenience and 
efliciency. The special point of advantage 
in this range is its rapidly heated, well-insu- 
lated oven. After preliminary heating practically all 
oven cookery can be done on “low heat.” In fifteen 
minutes this oven heated to 350° F. In twenty- 
five minutes it heated to 490° F. Most baking can 
be done with excellent results at 300 to 350° F., and 
consequently there is little more delay than when 
a gas range is used. The broiler is a rapid heater 
and produces excellent results. Any cooking uten- 
sil. can be used on the range, but the most practi- 
cal, because economical, 
are those made of rather 
thin sheet aluminum. 
The teakettle especially 
should be of this type, 
since water-heating over 
the most efficient electric 
hot-plate is always slower 
than over gas. The heat 
ing elements can in all 
cases be removed for 
renewal without the 
necessity of shipping the 
range back to the manu- 
facturer. This range is 
strongly built and is 
intended to give a life- 
time of service, since 
only the heating  ele- 
ments should need re- 
newal. The price is 
from $90 up, depending 
on the size and design. 





A correctly designed and built 
electric range adapted to 
all cooking 


The Institute bulletins, ‘Efficiency Kitchens’’ and ‘‘Cooking Utensils,’’ may be had for 15 cents each. 


Address The Good Housekeeping Institute, 128 East Twenty-third St., New York. 397 
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Tabs for Sheet Music 

#To prolong the life of sheet music I attach a 
two-inch piece of transparent gummed adhesive 
tape to the lower corners instead of bending them 
back. I had not realized that it was a “ Discovery” 
until a man in a music store suggested my having 
the idea copyrighted, as he thought it a good one. 

Mrs Fs Ae WY. 


In Winding Yarn 


#@Winding wool is difficult, if there is no one to hold 
it. Put two flatirons on a table at a sufficient dis- 
tance apart to allow the wool to be tightly stretched. 
Then wind over the irons just as if some one was 
holding it. Miss F. L. B., Il. 


A Matter of Courtesy 


#1 believe that the one thing that helps most 
to keep a girl in my kitchen is the fact that for 
years we have served her dinner at the same time 
as our own (her plate being included on the table), 
and she is informed of its being ready by a tap of 
my dinner-bell. Mrs. M. A. C., Ia. 


Saving the Good Things 


#Each month I take my Goop HouseKEEPING, cut 
out the pages from ‘‘Three Meals a Day” to the 
advertising section, stitch them together on the 
machine, write the name of the month on the 
first page, and file them in my recipe-cabinet. 
This is a convenient way to keep all the helps and 
recipes. The remainder of the magazine I keep in 
my bookcase, considering it my most valuable 
reading matter M.E.C., Il. 


For Slighi Burns 

@When one of the children had burned her hand 
quite severely, and still cried with pain after the 
usual “first aid for burns’? had been applied, I 
telephoned the doctor. Following his directions, 
I poured alcohol on the burn at once, and then ap- 
plied a dressing of old linen saturated with glycerin. 
As soon as the alcohol touched the burn, the crying 
stopped. Since then I keep a small bottle of alco- 
hol on my kitchen-shelf and find that it instantly 
stops the smarting of a burn, while the application 
of the glycerin is both soothing and healing. 

Mrs. L..8.-E., Pa. 


A Saving of Space and Ice 


#1 have found oblong enamel dishes of different 
sizes and depths, which can be bought at any five- 
and-ten-cent store, are very economical of space 
and ice when used as food-containers in the re- 
frigerator. Mrs. A. F. H., N. Y. 
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Discoveries wanted! What little things are you doing to save 

yourself time or money or worry, or to add to the beauty 

or utility of anything about your house? We’ll pay at 

least one dollar for every available Discovery. If you want 

rejected manuscripts returned, please enclose a stamp. 

Address, Discovery Editor, Good Housekeeping Magazine, 
119 West 40th Street, New York City. 





pero are | 
The Kewps and Letter-Writing 


#The Kewpies have proved a big help to me in 
my letter-writing. When I have to send a note toan 
absentee from my little Sunday-school class, I always 
cut out one or two of the tiny figures and paste them 
carefully on my stationery. They are most effective 
and add a good deal of persuasiveness to my message. 
Toa friend who is ill, a letter adorned with Kewps can 
not fail to be cheering. M. E. F., Ill. 


In Case of Grippe 

#At a physician’s suggestion, when we have colds 
or influenza, we use squares of old soft cloth instead 
of handkerchiefs. We use each square but once, 
then put it into a paper bag, and when filled the 
bag is burned. The physician said we would re- 
cover much more quickly from colds if we adopted 
this method, as we would run no danger of reinfec- 
tion. I save worn cotton underwear that is fine 
and soft, and cut it into six-inch squares, always 
keeping a large supply on hand. We have found 
the use of these squares invaluable. The other 
members of the family are much less liable to catch 
the infection, and it saves much objectionable 
laundry work as well. Miss E. B. R., Mass. 





Clothes-Drying 

“How many women, when hanging out clothes, 
realize that if they hang the articles with the open- 
ing facing the wind the clothes dry more quickly, 
for the wind then blows through them? In my 
experience with maids and wash-women I find most 
of them do not do this, and the suggestion may be 
new to others. Mrs. S. E. M. H., Can. 


For Cereal-Eaters 

#When my small cousin refused to eat prepared 
cereals because, as she explained, “they get too 
mushy and she doesn’t like them that way,” I 
found that putting the cream or milk into the bowl 
first and then putting in the cereal solved the 
difficulty. The flakes remained crisp, floating 
around on the cream, and this new method is now 
most popular with all of us. Miss D. K., N. J. 


Cleaning White Spats 


# After months of experiment I have discovered a 
way to wash white broadcloth spats and have them 
look like new. Take a basin of warm water and ivory 
soap, wash well, and rinse, but don’t wring out. Hang 
them up perfectly wet overnight, and in the morning 
they will be smooth and ready to wear. I am sure this 
will be a great help to know, as they can only be worn 
once or twice before they are very much soiled. 
Mrs. H. E. M., Pa. 
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Cleaning Gloves 

#The following is an excellent method for cleaning 
washable white gloves, whether of doe-skin, chamois, 
or the newer kid. First put the gloves on the hands 
and wash, using any white soap that lathers freely. 
\ soft-bristled brush may be used, especially on 
finger-tips and wrists, but the nail-brush type has 
altogether too stiff bristles. When perfectly clean 
this soap-suds may be rinsed off, but immediately 
rub on more soap until the gloves are covered with a 
thick lather like whipped cream. With a towel pat 
this into the glove and remember that the more of 
this the glove can be made to absorb the softer and 
more pliable it will be and the longer service it will 
give. Dry without rinsing. M.M., N.Y. 


A Divinity Candy Secret 

#A friend whose divinity candy is always delicious 
and of exceptionally fine grain explains her success 
from the fact that she always uses her cake-mixer 
to beat it with. She claims never to have had a 
failure. Mrs. J. E. J., Ariz. 


When You Oil the Sewing-Machine 


#A sewing-machine repairer told me to tie a small 
strip of cloth around my machine-needle where it 
is attached to the foot. Following his suggestion, 
I found that when I oiled the machine this cloth 
absorbed the oil on the needle, and I could continue 
sewing without danger of the oil staining my work. 
He said this is routine practise in factories where the 
machines are constantly in use. Mrs. E.J.S., N.Y. 


For Bottle-Corks 
#For some years I have been putting a few drops 
of glycerin on the corks of certain bottles, espe- 
cially shoe-polish, glue, and cement bottles. They 
are as tightly stoppered as usual, but the glycerin 
prevents them becoming fast in the necks. 

Mes. B. D. T., Va. 


Relief for Tired Backs 


#My kitchen-table had always been too low for 
my comfort in working. My husband remedied 
this at small cost by screwing into the bottom of 
each leg a bronze door-stop. This makes it ex- 
actly the right height. The wooden door-stops, 
that are fastened to the base-board to prevent a 
door banging the wall, will serve the purpose just 
as well. Mrs. R. G. A., la 


An Article for Children’s Diet 


#When I turned from the more expensive to the 
cheaper cuts of meat in order to cut down the high 
cost of living, I was puzzled over how to feed my 
young children. I partially got around the prob 
lem by giving them Hamburger steak three times a 
week. As I knew it should not be served to them 
either baked or fried, I tried spreading it thickly 
(a good three-quarters of an inch) on a piece of 
bread. This I salted and peppered and put on the 
toast-rack under the burner of my gas-oven. I 
broiled it rather slowly until the top was browned 
and it was thoroughly hot all through. The bread 
caught and held all the delicious beef-juice, so that 
not a particle was wasted, and the children were 
then each given one of the slices with chopped 
broiled steak on top instead of the heart of a lamb- 
chop, which the feeding books call for, and nothing 
could have pleased them any better. 

MMH N.Y 


Discoveries 
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Curtain-Rods for Narrow Windows 

#If a house is equipped like ours with groups of 
narrow cottage windows, it is impossible to find 
curtain-rods of the adjustable type that can be 
made short enough. Instead, we use No. 9 cop- 
per wire, which we buy by the pound. It should 
be cut slightly longer than the width of the windows, 
and at one end an inch of the wire should be bent 
at right angles to the rest, the other end being left 
straight. At the proper height on each side of 
the window-casing place a screw-eye having a 
hole large enough for the wire to go through. One 
screw-eye should be turned horizontal, the other 
vertical. With the curtain on the wire, put the 
straight end of the latter through the vertical screw- 
eye and drop the bent end into the horizontal one. 
This makes a very serviceable curtain-rod at a cost 
of about two cents. Mrs. G. R., Wash. 


Handy Covers for Utensils 

#A box of cheap white paper, such as is used in 
offices for making carbon copies, and a box of elastic 
bands of assorted sizes are a great convenience in 
the kitchen. With a sheet of the paper and a band 
of the right size, a ‘“‘cover’’ is instantly available 
for any dish. This is especially convenient in the 
case of a cream pitcher or a utensil of irregular 
shape. Miss E. C., Toronto, Can. 


Sweet Curds 


Fifty years ago our grandmothers used to stand 
around on tiptoe, open-mouthed, waiting for the 
delicious parings from the new cheese as the press 
was tightened each morning. Sweet curds are 
scarcely more than a legend now, but one of those 
grandmothers still serves them at her charming 
afternoon teas, her childish wish come true—that 
the cheese might be all curds. Here is the way she 
prepares the dish: To two quarts of tepid milk 
(she takes one quart of the night before, after 
removing the cream, so it will not be too rich, and 
one of the fresh morning’s milk) add two dissolved 
junket-tablets. When this sets, as it should do 
in about thirty minutes, cut it across with a knife 
in order to start the whey from the curd. Criss- 
cross it in this way about every half hour until 
the curd begins to get firm. Then pour it into a 
cheese-cloth over a colander, cutting occasionally 
to let all the green whey drain away, and finally 
gather up the corners of the cheese-cloth, pressing 
it firmly as soon as the curd is solid enough not to 
be forced through. By tea-time you will have a 
bowlful of highly concentrated, easily digested food, 
ready to break up and serve, slightly salted, with 
the hot biscuits and honey of the typical New 
England supper. Mrs. K. W. H., Kan. 


Bacon as Bait 


#We find baiting our mouse-trap with bacon a 
great advantage over using cheese. Not only does 
cheese become dry in a few days, but after a mouse 
has once been caught with a piece of it, you can 
seldom use it a second time, for it seems to retain 
the mouse scent and scares the rest of them away. 
Bacon, on the other hand, remains savory and 
enticing to the end. Never has our mouse-trap 
been so popular. Since we first baited ours with 
bacon, about two months ago, we have not changed 
it once, and I am sure in that time more than 
twenty mice have been caught in the trap. 
Mrs. E. L. O., Mass. 
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Frosting the Bathroom-Window 


#In putting paper on the bathroom-window to 
give the effect of frosted glass, be sure to put it on 
by lamp-light, as this will reveal blisters which 
daylight shining through it will hide. 

M.V. B. D., Conn. 


Buying Two Magazines 

#One month I received two copies of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. It was due to some clerical mis- 
take, but it proved a boon to me. I felt free to 
cut up all the recipes and paste them on cards for 
my recipe-box. I did the same with the ‘‘Discover- 
ies,” which I arranged in my “household” file ac- 
cording to topics. Since then I have always bought 
an extra copy. It is a matter of but a few minutes 
to cut and paste, so I use the whole of the house- 
hold part of the magazine, whereas, by the old 
method of copying, I chose only a few portions. 
The stories I make into light little books for shut- 
in friends. I detach them from the magazine and 
make a brown paper cover for them. My small 
son delights to punch the little metal eyelets which 
bind the book securely. Little daughter adorns 
the cover with either a picture pasted on or some 
simple work of her paint-brush. 


Baby’s Napkin 

#A helpful suggestion was given to me by a waitress 
in a hotel recently. I was tying a napkin around 
the baby’s neck, with the usual result of an un- 
comfortable bunch under his chin. The girl simply 
tied a knot in one corner and slipped it into the 
neck of the dress. This held the napkin nicely 
and allowed it to spread out flat over the chest 
with no awkward folds to get in the way. 


Mrs. E. F. S., Colo. 


A “Finishing Touch” for Bedrooms 


#Each of my four bedrooms is hung and furnished 
with its particular pattern of chintz, the bed cover- 


lets matching. Instead of rolling or folding loosely 
the extra comfort required for each bed, and leav- 
ing it thus at the foot, I take a yard of the chintz 
which matches each respective coverlet and make 
a cylindrical cover, thirty-six inches around and 
as long as the chintz is wide—about thirty-two 
inches. Into this I put the rolled-up comfort, 
fastening the open end with harmonizing cotton 
cord and tassel. This covered roll at the foot of 
the bed makes everything as trim as you please; 
and if the comfort happens not to be needed, it is 
much more easily disposed of in the closet, for the 
time, than if just folded loosely. 
Mrs. S. E. E., Wis. 


A Little Domestic Diplomacy 

#1 find the best way to teach my ever-changing 
maids to be careful of china and glass is to tell 
them the cost. Knowledge of the money-value 
makes much more impression than any amount of 
warning to be careful. For instance, I show a new 
girl the pantry and say: “This dish cost $3.50 
and this one 35 cents. These plates cost $40.00 
a dozen, these $2.00.” Maids as a rule are 
astounded, for they do not know any difference in 
china. I do the same with glass. I have been 
married five years, and none of my best china is 
broken and only one plate nicked. : 

Mrs. R. T. D., Mass. 


Discoveries 


In Cleaning a Chicken 

#It has been my experience that dressed chickens 
seldom have the lungs removed, and it is always a 
provoking task to get all the particles out with my 
fingers. One day I picked up a silver fork (an 
ordinary kitchen fork will answer the purpose) 
and by holding the chicken on end with one 
hand, with the fork in the other hand, I found I 
could remove the lungs much more easily, as I 
could see just what I wished to do, my hand not 
being inside. Bik. PG. Te 


Discovery of a Newly Wed 

#I find as a young bride that housekeeping for 
two does not take nearly all my time. No doubt 
there are others with the same problem of idle 
hours. This is how I solved mine. Instead of get- 
ting careless and grouchy, fat and sloppy, because 
my husband was “‘caught”’ and there was nothing 
more to do, I went to school. I had already grad- 
uated from high school, but I did not get in four 
years all that I wanted totake. A young girl might 
take domestic science (as I did), for that always helps 
with housework, or she might take up any other 
course in which she or her husband is particularly 
interested. She then becomes anything but 
“stale,” as her vision widens, and she and her hus- 
band can talk on more common ground or have that 
many more mutual interests. They will not be 
uninteresting to each other any more from seeming 
to have nothing to talk about, for their possibilities 
will be increased every day. It has proved a big 
success in our home. Mrs. J. W. K., Cal. 


Filing Crochet Patterns 


#When I find a pattern of filet crochet which I 
want to keep, I make a copy of the pattern on the 
typewriter, representing the spaces with a hyphen 
and the solid blocks with an X. These directions 
can then be bound into a loose-leaf note-book, and 
a glance will show just what the pattern is. Nota- 
tions as to the amount of thread required, size of 
needle, and soon, may be added. Miss E.C. E., N.H. 


To Soften Butter for Cakes or Sauce 


#When the butter is very cold, do not set it near 
the stove or in a pan of hot water. Either of these 
methods causes an oily melting on the outside, 
while the inside remains hard. Instead, break or 
cut it into lumps about the size of an egg and 
put it into a mixing-bowl. Pour from one to four 
cupfuls of warm water (according to the quantity of 
butter used) over the butter and work it with a 
spoon or the hand till all the hard lumps are broken 
up. Then pour off the water and work the butter 
with the spoon. It will become as soft and velvety 
as whipped cream, and the process requires scarcely 
one-third the time ordinarily consumed in cream- 
ing it. Mrs. J. F. M., S.C. 


To Clean a Reed Chair 


#A manufacturer of reed furniture gave me the 
following directions for cleaning a reed chair: 
Purchase a ten-cent can of chlorid of lime. Dis- 
solve one-third of the can in three gallons of cold 
water and let it stand for two hours. Then scrub 
the chair with the solution, using a small scrubbing- 
brush and working rapidly. Rinse thoroughly 
with a garden hose, and let the chair stay outdoors 
in the sun until dry, but no longer, as the sun will 
turn dry reed yellow. Miss D. D., Cal. 








